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Latest “BUFFALO” 


AFTER 66 YEARS STILL ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST | ¢ 


SY a. 





Some of the Prominent 
Users of “BUFFALO” Self- 
Emptying Silent Cutters 


Armour and Company.......... Chicago, Hl. 
8 Branches 
A. Y. O. Pkg. Co.......New Britain, Conn. q 
Albany Pkg. Co...............-Albany, N. Y. 
Arbogast & Bastian......../ Allentown, Pa. 
OS ee Chicago, Ill 
L. S. Briggs, Inc....... .Washington, D. C. 
The Cudahy Pkg. Co....... Los Angeles, Cal. 
The Cudahy Pkg. Co........Memphis, Tenn. 
ee Te. Wisc ccc cvicacs Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chamberiain & Co............. Boston, Mass. 
ae > eer Buffalo, N. Y. r 
Drummond Pkg. Co......... Ean Claire, Wis. 
Masons Pig. Ce... 02 .scece Lawrence, Mass. 
Eastern Market Saus. Co.....Detroit, Mich. 
Emge & Sons.............. Ft. Branch, Ind. 
le oe ery Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fuhrman & Forster Co.........Chicago, TLL 
Wm. Foche’s Sons Co......... Dayton, Ohio 
First National Stores, Inc. (2) .Boston, Mass. 
Jacob Forst Pkg. Co......... Kingston, N. Y. 
Albert F. Goetz, Ine.........Baltimore, Md. 
George Goldberg.......... New Haven, Conn. 
Se Te, SS Sines reresecwks Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hoegner & Cantieny............ Lima, Ohio 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp.....Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hygrade Food Prod. Corp.. Wheeling, W. Va. 








ES ee ee ene Richmond, Va. 
Milwaukee Saus. Co...........Seattle, Wash. 
Joseph Malecki.............. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Weems WE, Des... ccccccccs Pueblo, Colo. 


National Kosher Meat Prod. Corp.... 


“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Ge Bost Bag. On... eoeening, Mee 


H. D. Peet Pkg. Co......... Bay City, Mich. 

il Providence Commission Co. .Providence, R. 1 

Si ent Cutter Henry Pfeiffer, Inc........... Newark, N. J. 
Punxsutawney Beef & Prov. Co......... 

ae ciate te ca eeee viene Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Pureta Saus. Co...........Sacramento, Cal. 


Richter’s Food Products, Ine, eo 


T cuts FINE and mixes a batch of meat in 51% to pe 
i outa Won eo: rml'ncw wrtaees aN tanace ecoveee Chicago, Ill. 





9 minutes—according to the kind of sausage— i ts Css saccsecsieei Waterloo, Ia. 

Chas. Sucher Pkg. Co.........Dayton, Ohio 

and empties it COMPLETELYin less than 20 seconds, J. Fred Schmidt Pkg. Co...Columbus, Ohio 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co.. ar 

without the aid of human hands or the use of compli- Jc + +++ i 

Schmadel Pkg. & Ice Co...Evansville, Ind. 

" iil ¥ ° ° A, Szelagowski & Son........ Buffalo, N. Y. 

cated parts in the bowl. The emptying device is safe, Stiththed. te. @..... to oe 2 

° ° e e e Trunz Pork Stores, Inc.....Brooklyn, N. Y. 

simple and sanitary. The entire construction is me- ain Mie... Shawn. ale 

. : Waptet Pie. COi....5.005. Pleasantville, N. J. 

chanically perfect, heavy and strong. United Home Dressed Beef Co..Altoona, Pa. 

Fred Usinger, Inc...........Milwaukee, Wis. 

a ie 5-6-3 tw 000. ee oe Los Angeles, Cal. 

e e ee i ree Kansas City, Kans. 

Made in 3 S1zes: Wilson & Co....... Buenos Aires, Argentina 

P Weiland Pkg. Co........... Phoenixville, Pa. 

200 lbs., 350 lbs., 600 lbs. capacity EE. ooo aire tale eceees Columbus, Ohio 











JOHN E. SMITHS SORS CO. 


BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 
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Sausage Machines 


FOR PROFITABLE SAUSAGE ROOM OPERATION! 


“ BUFFALO” 


Meat Grinder The Line of Improved 
Furnished with two feed screws “BUFFALO” Machines 


—one for grinding pork without E 
slowing down the speed of the also includes: 
feed screw and without heating, 
mashing or backing up. The 
other is for beef. 





eesti NEW “BUFFALO” 
Also equipped with special feed BACON SKINNER 
screw, knives and plates for use 
in canning government beef—in ° 
cutting fresh or parboiled beef. 
Made in 5 sizes. 





“BUFFALO” er 
Air Stuffer CUTTER 


Built to insure absolutely leak- 
proof operation. The famous 
patented Superior Piston is used 
exclusively; it will not leak 









air, meat or water and is adjust- “BUFFALO” 
able to take up wear. Evenly bal- Sriteatad 
anced arch; improved style CASING APPLIER 
accident-proof safety ring. 

Made in 6 sizes: 100 lbs. to 500 

lbs. Air or hydraulic. e 





“BUFFALO” 
Meat Mixer 


Specially designed mixing 
paddles give meat thorough 
mixing, with a kneading ac- 
tion. All the “cure” or sea 
soning completely blended 
with meat, assuring tasty, 
uniform flavor. Made in 6 
sizes, motor or pulley. 





“BUFFALO” BIAS 
BACON SLICER 


JOHAR E. SMITHS SORS CO. 














BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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A MAGNET 


GUARANTEE 


NUSOY has the backing 

of a $500,000 company 

with the confidence in its 

product to say: “NUSOY 

must make good or we 
will!” 


















Dun and Bradstreet will 
testify to our ability to 
back our claims. Try a 
bag of NUSOY today! 





NUSOY is entirely different 
from anything you have ever 
used! It looks different, acts 
different, produces different re- 
sults. It is produced primarily 
for human consumption in a 
new, modern $500,000 plant. 
NUSOY has proved its worth 
many times, is now used by 
many prominent packers. 


Regardless of the experiences 
you have had with supposedly 
similar products, you are due for 
a surprise the first time you try 
NUSOY. Even severe skeptics 
become enthusiastic boosters 
when they try NUSOY! 
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FOR PROFIT 


E NUSOY brings in profits because it builds sales. 
But it boosts profits to new HIGH levels because 









Questions and 
Answers about 


























a of an exceedingly important factor. NUSOY 

its This factor is the unusual absorbing power of Will NUSOY affect the fla- 

OY NUSOY—the greatest you’ve ever seen! With- vor of my product? 

“a out affecting the flavor, odor or color of your A. No. NUSOY imparts no 
product, tremendous increases in yields are ex- artificial flavor to meat 
perienced in every case, increases that pay the ee 

will slight cost of NUSOY many, many times. Q. ps Sop one 

to And this is only one advantage of NUSOY! It A. NUSOY is white. It adds 

ya gives superior binding qualities. Used in meat no undesirable color to prod- 
ay! loaves, it retains all natural juices and fats in ucts, but it does preserve the 


natural, attractive color of 
the meat by increasing the 
keeping qualities of sausage 
products. 


the product, thus increasing quality and flavor. 
Baked loaves form a nice crust and bake like 
bread. Slimy or greasy-looking loaves are elim- 
inated. And NUSOY performs equally well in 
all sausage varieties. 


Be fair to yourself—try NUSOY. And remem- 
— ber, you try it with the assurance that NUSOY 
must make good or we will! Order a bag today. 


Q. What changes are necessary 
in operating methods? 


A. No change in operating 
methods or formulas are 
necessary to use NUSOY. 

Simply add to your present 

formula. 


Is NUSOY expensive to 
use? 





















It actually costs nothing to 
use NUSOY, because the 
gains in yields pay its cost 
many times. “The cost is 
absorbed in the yield.” 


Where can I use NUSOY? 


NUSOY gives marvelous re- 
sults in meat loaves and all 
similar products. Where. 
cereal is permitted, it gives 
equally fine results in all 
sausage varieties. 


What effect will NUSOY 
have on the quality of prod- 
ucts? 


\ al * 


a 








NUSOY improves the qual- 
ity of any product, because 
it improves appearance and 
flavor and greatly length- 
ens keeping qualities. 
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“~ STOCKINETTS 


ee 



















Why It Pays to 
Use Stockinettes 
On Smoked Products 


Less trim, waste 
Uniform shape 

No smudges 

More compact package 


Better Sales 


on Fresh Products Let your operating superintendent tell us his 
No soil stockinette problems. We can solve them and 
No dirt make recommendations. We have served pack- 
No fly specks ers successfully for twenty years—and will 


. continue to do so. 
Protection during handling 


















Less spoilage Complete Stock Always Available 
N - Hain Beef Hind Sheep 
eater appearance ; hence Cali Beef Fore Veal Hind 
M Butt Rib Veal Fore 
ore Sales Ham Boiling Chuck Full Calf 
Frank Full Loin Freezer 
Pig Short Loin Box Liner 
ee se eine Bacon Slab Round Barrel or Tierce 
Pork Loin Whole Lamb Liner 


ALSO TUBING IN ROLLS 
Cattle Wipe Butt and Ham Tubing Butt String 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST! 


FRED C 


222 W.. Adams St. 
Selling Agent: THE ADLER COMPANY, Cincinnati | ° 
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There is no alternative to PROGRESS. Packing 
plants must have action in order to exist—action 
that results in tangible evidence of forward move- 
ment—SALES. 


That is why use of stockinettes has increased con- 
tinually. Stockinettes contribute definite advan- 
tages, constructive assistance to building sales and 
profits—that’s why they are going ahead. 


Stockinettes rank first in impor- 
tance to your business in pack- 
aging of meats and smok- 
ing of your products. All 


Seisiisisitizess:; 
SEED 
ce 


TTS 


s$ics 
Settee 


2325335: 
es3sise233 
estate 4 





AHN, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 





Week ending October 20, 1934 


our stockinettes are manufactured under our 
exclusive QUALITY-CONTROL process. Every 
step, every process of manufacture from the 
raw cotton to the finished bag, is regulated 
within strict limits to assure you of the best 
quality, highest standard and to give you abso- 
lute protection against rough handling and con- 
tamination to your product. 

The fact that The Adler Company—the world’s 
largest knitters of stockinette fabrics, assures 
you of the best at no additional cost, we urge 
you to try our kind of stockinettes next time. 
Be convinced of the sincerity of our appeal and 
the fact that we know how to serve you intelli- 
gently. There is no added charge or premium 
for QUALITY-CONTROL stockinettes. 





®* World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics ® 
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Advantages 


1. Rapid low temperature cooking 
a. Prevents Scorching. 
b. Improves quality of Fat. 
c. Improves feeding quality of Cracklings. 
d. Eliminates guess-work in cooking. 














2. Thorough uniform cooking makes possible 
the reducing of fat in Cracklings. ‘ 


Saves Power 


Saves Steam (sensationally so where exhaust 
steam is available). 


Saves Labor 


Reduces maintenance—greatly reduces re- 
pair cost. 


7. Saves in initial cost of equipment. 


As 









t 
— “INTERNAL PUMP TYPE™WITH c 
( 
V 
T 
g 
: . a 
The Lowry Circulating 
Low Temperature Ren- t 
dering Unit has only fl 
one moving part requir- a 
ing attention. Simplicity T 
of construction and ease 
of operation make the cl 
LOWRY Units really el 


fool-proof. 








CIRCULATING RENDERING UNIT 
INTERNAL PUMP TYPE—WITH 
CONDENSER & EJECTOR 









Write! 
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— Se 
Available in Capacities to LOWRY 


(Internal Pump Type) 
Suit Every Individual Need Circulating 


é Rendering 
The LOWRY Circulating Low Temper- Unit 

, You are paying for 
ature Rendering Process employs an en- the Lowry Process 
tirely new principle. The LOWRY Unit — why not enjoy 
consists of a large heating element sub- aati 
divided into triangular shaped tubes thru 
which the material is rapidly circulated. 
The tubes are heated by low pressure 
steam at one to five pounds. Where 
available, exhaust steam is used. Above 
the heating element is located a large 
flash chamber at which point the liber- 
ated vapors are separated from the mass. 
The vapors are drawn from the flash 
chamber thru a catch-all by the Barom- 
etric Condenser and Ejector. 











DARLING @© COMPANY 


4201 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 







U. 8. Patent 
1966181 
Other Patents 
Pending 
Foreign Patents 
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Corporation 


360 WEST IITH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


SAINT LOUIS HAMBURG BUENOS AIRES TIENTSIN ISTANBUL 
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See 
“the Man Who Knows” the 
about wh 
sausage problems fac 
The complete knowl- ing 
edge of the MAYER lect 
Organization, backed bet 
by long experience 
and careful training, sta 
is at your service in ing 
solving sausage and _y 
meat curing prob- 
lems. Your inquiries Sea 
: will be treated with say 
confidence and solved ’ 
a. by experts—without Thi 
ee cost or obligation. can 
A Write for informa- infe 
tion, today! 
sat: 
“Ch 
add 
hig! 
Sea: 
they 
imu 
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The ty ery best of 


I ‘the worlds. spices.and : 
therbs are blended into our Seqsoninawy “The Man Who Knows 
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THE FINEST of SPICES 


are used in this finest of seasonings 


It takes more than just spices to make a 
good seasoning—the spices must be fresh, 
wholesome and full flavored, of the finest 
available quality. 


If you could see the careful attention given 
to the selection of spices for use in MAYER 
Seasonings, you would begin to appreciate 
the reason for their high quality. And 
when you add to this the 
facts that MAYER Season- 
ings are ground better, se- 
lected better and blended 
better, you would under- 
stand why MAYER Season- 
ings give unexcelled results 
—why saying “MAYER 
Seasoning” is the same as 


H. J. MAYER 
SPECIAL 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONING 





MAYER Seasonings compare with any 
grade. Measure them on the basis of sea- 
soning cost per pound of sausage, measure 
them on the basis of sausage yield, check 
them from the standpoint of reduced shrink 
—you’ll find that they cost practically no 
more than inferior grades. And when you 
judge them on the basis of profits, you'll 
find that this yardstick of 
value will clearly show that 
MAYER Seasonings are by 
far the BEST. 

You can’t afford to be satis- 
fied with anything less. 
Smart packers and sausage 


makers demand MAYER 
Seasonings. They have 





saying “Finest in Quality.” 
This finest of all seasonings 
can’t be duplicated by in- 
inferior seasonings and un- 
satisfactory substitutes. 
“Cheap” seasonings cannot 
add the zestful flavor and 
high quality that MAYER 
Seasonings guarantee, and 
they cannot guarantee max- 
imum sales and profits. 


Regardless of how you 
Measure seasoning costs, 





Makers of the genu- 
ine H. J. Mayer Spe- 
cial Frankfurter, Bo- 
logna, Pork Sausage 
(with and _ without 
sage), Braunschweig- 
er Liver, Summer 
(Mettwurst), Chili 
Con Carne, Rouladen 
Delicatessen, Wonder 
Pork Sausage Season- 
ings, New Deal Lyone 
Seasoning and 
NEVERFAIL Curing 
Compound. 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name 
—only H. J. Mayer 
makes the genuine H. 
J. Mayer products 
listed. 








found that it pays to Buy 
the Best, Ignore the Rest! 
May we send samples? 


For superior results in cur- 
ing operations, NEVER- 
FAIL, The Perfect Cure, is 
unexcelled. From the basis 
of results, performance and 
costs, NEVERFAIL cannot 
be approached. It gives in- 
imitable results because it is 
the original spiced cure, be- 
cause its uniformity and un- 
varying results build sales 
and profits. Write! 


1 PING AAT 0) SERN 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





isioner 





Canadian Plant—Windsor, Ontario 
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Improved Design Simplifi 


No. 114-A “BOSS” COOKER WITH FLEXIBLE 
COUPLING AND MOTOR 


In 1922 we introduced the Myrick D. 
Harding system of Dry Rendering. 


There have been few changes in the 
fundamental principles of operating, 
but there have been marked improve- 
ments in the design and construction of 
Dry Rendering Equipment. 


No. 114-A “BOSS” COOKER incor- 
porates all of the improvements in shell 
and agitator design and in addition 
eliminates the troublesome open gears 
or chain drives formerly used. 





Our new drive is thru fully enclosed, 
combination Herringbone and_ spur 
gears, made of special alloy steel and 
operating in oil, just the same as the 
timing gears in your automobile but 
built heavy enough to stand the strain. 


The flexible coupling is of the sliding 
plate type. There is positively no 
chance for anyone getting caught in this 
drive. 


It is NOISELESS and THERE 
IS NO VIBRATION 























3907-11 S. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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onstruction—Reduces Maintenance 





No. 601 “BOSS” LARD ROLL WITH 
ROLLER CHAIN DRIVE 


The one-piece cast cylinder of “BOSS” 
Lard Rolls has stood out prominently 
for many years among the more exact- 
ing operators. 


Many years ago we built the first lard 
roll having the motor mounted on the 
main frame of the machine and now we 
introduce the first complete roller chain 
driven unit. The guards have been re- 
moved so that you can see the motor and 
gear reduction unit mounted on cast 





iron brackets attached to the main 
frame. 

The steam jacketed picker trough and 
spring tension device for feed trough 
are exclusive “BOSS” refinements. 


The rotary pump (not shown) is 
driven from the picker shaft thru roller 
chain. 


If your capacity does not justify one 
of these larger size “BOSS” Rolls, ask 
us about OUR NEW JUNIOR SIZE 


A “BOSS” Gyrator Will Improve the Color and Texture 


of Your Product 

















1972-2008 CENTRAL AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Triumph C. D. Plate is a plate in a class of its own. Do not class the 
TRIUMPH with any other hard steel or ever-lasting plates. 


The C. D. Triumph Plate is the Best 


The Triumph plate is guaranteed to outlast four plates of any other make 
or style on the market. It has the patented C. D. features, it is also reversi- 
ble, can be used on both sides; has a reversible bushing that cannot possibly 
come loose; and is made for all sizes, makes and styles of grinders. 


Do away with sending plates and knives to be ground. Do away with the 
expensive and unsatisfactory renting of plates and knives. 


Use the O. K. Knives with changeable blades and C. D. Angle Hole Reversi- 
ble Plates. The first cost is the only cost for several years. 


Send for information and price list! 


:& 5m SPECIALTYW V 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 2021 GRACE ST. C 
Western Branch: 1316 E. Slauson St, 
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THE C-D PLATE AND O-K KNIFE 
»>C-D< | O-K 


TRADE MARK 




















TRADE MARK 
BEWARE of Look for this 
imitation trade mark 
and infringement s 
of patent 


C-D Angle Hole Re- 
versible Plates are 
equipped with 
changeable bushings 
that will not come 
loose! 


Equip your MEAT 
GRINDER with the 
famous C-D Angle 
Hole Reversible 
Plates. 








THE C-D 
TAPERED HOLE PLATE 


Plate and hub one 
solid piece of steel. 
The ideal plate for 
fancy pork and sum- 
mer sausage 


No. 600—V 1%” Cutting Side, No. 600—V 1%” Outlet Side, Tapered 
Tapered Holes Holes 














Make your grinder a meat cutter and use the C-D plates and O-K 
knives with changeable blades. 


Successful sausage manufacturers know by actual tests that these 
C-D plates and O-K knives are the most efficient and most prac- 
tical plates and knives in existence. 


We guarantee that C-D plates will outwear any other three plates 
on the market. 


Write for further information! 


— | 
YMFRS. SALES CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Phone LAKeview 4325 
St» [los Angeles, California 
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HELPING 


OUR DEALERS 
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There are many types of sausage now 
merchandised in “VISKINGS” 
Are you profiting by all of them? 


Skinless Frankfurters 
Liver Sausage 
Jellied Tongue Loaf 
Chicken Loaf 
Loaves with Back Fat Lining 


Corned Beef Sausage 
Spinach Loaf 
Canadian Bacon 
Thuringer 
Chili 


Cervelat Cottage Butts 
Pork Sausage “PATTETTES” Smoked Pork Sausage 
Souse Salami 


“The Visking Formula Service” describes these and many more 
sausage items. Send for it without charge. 
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SELL MORE 
IS PART OF THE VISKING 
REPRESENTATIVE’S WORK! 









Sales Plans, backed by calls on YOUR 


trade, show how sales can be boosted 


Sas plans that aren’t theories—that SELL SAUSAGE~are part of 
the equipment of your Visking Representative. If he has a suggestion 
to make about your sales—he will gladly call on the trade with your 
Sales Manager: or Salesmen — proving the value and insuring the 


success of the plan. 


Not theories but FACTS are what the Visking Representative offers. 
He knows how to stimulate dealers, how to increase their sausage 
volume, how to get them to feature your products. He is a trained 


Sausage MERCHANDISER —and he is at your service. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“VISKING” isthe registered trade-mark of the Visking Corporation to designate its cellulose sausage casings and tubing. 


ISKING CORPORATION 


6733 WEST SIXTY-FIFTH STREET e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SEE WHAT 
IT IS! 


























The JOURDAN Process Cooker presents 
results that you can see immediately in the 
form of better product, lower costs, in- 
creased sales and greater profits. 


These exceptional results are possible be- 
cause the JOURDAN Process Cooker uses 
a radically different method of sausage 
cooking. The circulating, percolating 
cooking action reaches every sausage in 
the cooker, cooks every sausage exactly 
the same length of time. Product is clean, 
bright, attractive; shrink is definitely re- 
duced. Where color is used, sausage is 
colored automatically at the same time it 
is being cooked. There are no streaks or 
spots on the casing, burst casings are en- 
tirely eliminated, no handling of product is 
required. 


SAVES SHRINK 








Manufactured under the following patents: 








You Can't Afford to Be Without It! 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO.,814-32 W. 20th St., Chicago, III. 


COOKS SAUSAGE COOKS SAUSAGE 
FASTER BETTER 
* “ 
APPLIES COLOR REDUCES COOKING 
PERFECTLY COSTS 
* * 
UNIFORM RESULTS NO BURST 
EVERY TIME fos CASINGS 
® * 
LONG-LIFE ENTIRELY 
CONSTRUCTION AUTOMATIC 
* * 


PROCESS COOKER. 


No. 1,690,449 dated Nov. 6, 1928, and No. 1,921,231 dated Aug. 8, 1933. 





CHECK WHAT 
IT DOES! 


The JOURDAN Process Cooker offers re- 
sults and profits impossible to attain with 
any other method. And these advantages 
do not cost a great deal to obtain because 
recent drastic price reductions have 
brought the cost of the JOURDAN Process 
Cooker to new low levels. There has been 
no change in operating principle, no sac- 
rifice in durability or results. 


You can’t afford to be satisfied with any- 
thing less—a demonstration will convince 
you of that and show you how the 
JOURDAN Process Cooker pays for it- 
self! Your request will bring complete 
details and our new illustrated folder de- 
scribing and illustrating the JOURDAN 
Process Cooker. Write for it today! 


NO HANDLING 







* 4 














Other Patents Pending. 
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Proven PROFIT-MAKERS é 


for your HAM 


BOILING and 


SAUSAGE DEPARTMENTS 






Adelmann Washer 





Adelmann Luxury Loaf 
Container 





Prest-Rite Mold 


Cast Aluminum 
Ham Boiler 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers have demonstrated their superiority 
thru ability to build sales and profits. Because of this fact, they 
are standard equipment in leading packing plants all over the 
world. ADELMANN Ham Boilers have shown that they are the 
ham boilers with best proven results—that they produce boiled 
hams that really sell! 


ADELMANN leadership for more than a decade is the conse- 
quence of exclusive features pioneered and developed by 
ADELMANN. The famous elliptical springs which better dis- 
tribute pressure over a wide area resulting in good solid hams, 
the self-sealing and tilt-proof cover, the sturdy construction and 
easy-to-clean design—all are ADELMANN accomplishments. 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers are easy to handle, simple to operate, 
and truly the most practical on the market. Ask your ham 
maker to substantiate this statement. 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned 
Steel, Nirosta Metal and Monel Metal. The most complete line 
available. Liberal trade-in schedules make it profitable to dispose 
of worn, obsolete equipment in favor of new ADELMANN Ham 
Boilers. 


ADELMANN accessory equipment for your ham boiling and 
Sausage departments includes the ADELMANN Washer for 
speedy cleaning of retainers, the ADELMANN Foot Press for 
stepping up retainer closing operations, the ADELMANN Ham 
Washer for fast, efficient washing of hams, and the ADELMANN 
Luxury Loaf Containers and Prest-Rite Molds illustrated left. 
Descriptions of all ADELMANN equipment, plus many useful 
operating pointers, are contained in booklet “The Modern 
Method.” Write for your copy! 


*“‘Adelmann—the kind your ham makers prefer” 


IR Office and Factory—Port Chester, New York 


European Representatives: 


Chicago Office: 332 8S. Michigan Ave. 
R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—Australian and 


Giecnear New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 
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Bliss Boxes and Bliss Equipment 


Will Modernize Your Shipping 






Bliss Box and Bottom Stitcher 


This Bliss Type Stitching Machine is used 
by Meat Packers for conveniently and rapidly 
assembling Bliss Boxes in their own plants. 
Your box costs are reduced through saving in 
board and freight charges by the use of Bliss 
boxes. The total saving often amounts to 
10% or 15% when compared with other types 
of fibre containers. 

The BLISS Box construction, with all ver- 
tical scams reinforced, assures the greatest 
possible margin of safety to your products 
while stored and in transit. 


OPEN 





BLISS BOX 





Bliss Power Lift Top Stitcher. 


After the BLISS BOX is filled, the Bliss 
Power Lift Top Stitcher seals it quickly and 
firmly. Its almost entirely automatic opera- 
tion enables the operator to seal many more 
containers per day, with a corresponding sav- 
ing in cost, than can be handled on older types 
of Top Stitchers. 

The BLISS BOX makes the strongest, safest 
fibre container for shipping pork loins, smoked 
meats, fresh meats, poultry, butter, lard and 
by-products. 

Millions of Bliss Boxes are used every year 
by the largest meat packers for domestic and 
foreign shipping. 





BLISS BOX 
SEALED 


Consult Our Representative—No Obligation 


DEXTER 


FOLDER COMPANY 


Bliss, Latham, and Boston Wire Stitching Machinery for All Types of Fibre Containers 
28 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
117 W. Harrison St. 5th and Chestnut Sts. 185 Summer St. 1931 E. 6lst St. 2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. LOS ANGELES-SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO- 
H. W. Brintnall Co. 
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60.3% Water 
in Pork Loins 


Only a Wrapper That’s BOTH 
Grease-proof and Insoluble 
can give 100% protection 

















ET’S LOOK squarely at this matter of wrapper- 
protection for meats. All meats contain a large 
percentage of water. Pork Loins, for instance, average 
60.3% water. What, then, is the first requirement for 
a wrapper that will really protect that loin? It must 
protect that water content. It must be zmsoluble. It must 
be able to keep its full strength when wet. Otherwise, 
it will disintegrate, tear, go to pieces, and fail in the 
very purpose for which it was used! 


A Wrapper that’s ONLY grease- 
proof is doing only HALF a job 


Patapar is absolutely grease-proof. But that’s only HALF the 
job it does. It is also insoluble—won’t go to pieces when wet. 
So, no matter how moist it becomes, it protects the moisture- 
content of meats with unvarying faithfulness. And, since the 
prime purpose of a wrapper is to PROTECT, why compro- 
mise? Why not always insist on a wrapper that can be 
ib depended on to give 100% protection? Like Patapar. 
P™ Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
») Sales Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 





Average Composition 
of Pork Loins 


10 WATER . . - 60.3% This is the third of a 
PROTEIN . . . 19.7% series of factual adver- 
ee tisements on the water- 
MINERALS. . . 1.0% content of typical and 

100% popular foods. 


Figures from U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Office of Experiment Station. 
'* The Chemical Composition of 
American Food Materials.” 


Most users of printed Patapar display this nation- 1D yivetgotied 


ally advertised Keymark on their wrappers . . « THE POPULAR NAME FOR PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


— their customers that they are using the 
west protection. It ties in with Patapar consumer 
educational advertising in national publications, THE WRAPPER THAT'S BOTH GREASE-PROOF AND INSOLUBLE 


such as Saturday Evening Post, Fortune and Time. 
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THESE SERVICES 


put millions of Wynantskill Meat Bags in the 


World’s Greatest Packing Plants 


They Are Worth Time and Money to You! 





1 Immediate Shipments 
* on all orders unless 
otherwise specified. Ship- 
ments are usually made 
within five or six hours 
after order is received. 





2 Selling Offices direct- 
* ly connected with the 
manufacturing plant to in- 
sure perfect and speedy 
cooperation among sales, 
production and _ shipping 
departments. 





3 One large bag among 
each fifty dressed 
meat bags. This bag, 
seamed in an identifying 
color, is several inches 
longer than standard size, 
and will satisfy any par- 
ticularly large cut of meat 
in each lot. 














Bags made on the 

* proper size of knitting 

cylinder so they may ex- 

actly fit the meat cut with- 
out waste. 








5 Each new meat bag, 

*when designed, is 
given a complete test in 
several plants to insure its 
soundness of design, be- 
fore it is offered to the in- 
dustry. 














Y Every twelfth bag is 
* tested so that this ex- 
actness of size may be 
carried out completely, and 
without the slightest vari- 
ation. 


6 Bags measured by 
* coverage, rather than 
by length in inches, so 
that every bag of a desig- 
nated size will cover a def- 
inite weight of meat, re- 
gardless of the mechanical 
construction of the bag. 




















Ss Identifying colors 
* seamed into the vari- 
ous sizes of bags, if re- 
quested. (This service has 
been offered by Wynant- 
skill for several years.) 








9 Quotations and sales 
* by number of bags or 
by the pound, as desired. 














10 To Western Packers we ship split-carload shipments every three 
* months, which service offers them savings in their shipping costs up 
to 700 per cent, or as high as four cents per pound on each pound of 





stockinette bags or tubing bought from us. 











These Services are Yours at no Premium 


WYNANTSKILL MANUFACTURING CO. 
OFFICES AND FACTORY AT TROY, N. Y. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Stockinette Meat Bags Since 1908 


REPRESENTED BY 
W. J. NEWMAN FRED K. HIGBIE JOS. W. GATES 
1005 Pearl St. 417 S. Dearborn St. 131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
Alameda, Calif. Chicago, Ill. Glenside, Penna. 


C. M. ARDIZZONI 
9942—41st Ave. 
Corona, L. I., N. Y. 
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—PRAGUE=— 
POWDER 


AN ALL PURPOSE CURE 









F (mec =F 
ee ee 
© | PRacuEpownet) © 
ADRIED. AGED PICKLE R 
R Ps es te re 
B 
H A 
A Cc 
M O 
S N 
SAFE FAST CURE’ 
A FULL CURE 


WITH A LONG TOLERANCE 


ELECTRIC 
PUMP 


This Cut Shows a 
Combination No. 3 


It carries a control device and a vein pump connection. 
This is suitable for large plants or smaller plants. 


HAM — BACON — SAUSAGE 


Sweet Pickle Cure 


Dry Cure 


“America’s Perfect Cure’”’ 


Pra: 
U. 8S. Patent No. 1,950,459 


A Microscopical Crystal 





gue Powder 


PRAGUE POWDER is made from 
a strong full-boiled ham pickle. An 
age-acting pickle giving to the 
“short-time cure” an aged, rich, 
ripe, mellow flavor. Your ham will 
smoke well, boil well and hold the 
color. 








THE FORWARD LOOK 





A 21-day 
cure 

3 oz. to the 

stitch 







Pump and cover with the same pickle 
5 Stitches for a 21-day Ham 
3 Stitches for a 30-day Ham 
2 Stitches for a 45-day Ham 











THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 WEST 37th STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CR SS i 
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HANLEY FLOOR BRICK 


The Hardest Floor Brick 
Manufactured 














MAXIMUM RESISTANCE 


TO 


ABRASION 


The only 100% vitreous floor brick. Great 
hardness insures permanent durability and 
long, efficient life. Hanley Floor Brick 
stands up under the hardest service. 


IMPACT 


Hanley Floor Brick gives highest practical 
resistance to steel wheels and hard service. 
Flat, true surface leaves no projections to 
chip or break. Bricks are all uniform and 
true, with size variations under one-eighth 
inch. 


SLIPPING 


Diamond tread non-skid design affords sure 
footing, lessens slipping. Hanley Floor 
Brick will not absorb grease or water ('2 
of one per cent absorption) and can be 
easily cleaned with a hose. Smooth surface 
bricks also available. 





HANLEY COMPANY 


BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 





101 Park Avenue 109 Allerton Road 
New York City Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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BETTER PACKAGING 
means BETTER SALES 


OUNDS OBVIOUS, but if it is, why 
S then are there still so many perfectly 
good products in containers which vio- 
late the rules of successful packaging? 

Packaging analysis frequently reveals 
the cause of sales stagnation. 

For more than twenty-five years we 
have been putting countless con- 
tainers to test. In the files of our 






Development Department are numerous 
instances of truly remarkable sales re- 
sults obtained directly through improved 
packaging. 

The facilities of this division of Con- 
tinental are available to any manufac- 
turer who would be sure that his pack- 
aging is right. Simply write, wire 
or phone our nearest sales office. 





NEW YORK 





‘CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


PARCHMENT 








DICTIONARY OF 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


FOR THE 


CRINKLED GOLD STANDARD: 


a strong white wrapping, elastic, for 
hinds, fores, rounds, rumps 


D-O-K: a general utility sheet, ideal 
for lining boxes of offal for shipment 
fresh or for the freezer; also a won- 
derful sheet for wrapping green hams 
and bellies for the freezer. Also poul- 
try box liner. Odorless. 


FREEZERBURN: for wrapping green 
hams and bellies for the freezer. Ap- 
proved by B.A. |. for box liners for 
trimmings for the freezer. Gives 100% 
protection; has finest record of any 
paper ever made for freezer use 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCH- 
MENT: a pure, white, odorless paper, 
grease-proof, that will not go to pieces 
in cold or boiling water, or in salt or 
vinegar pickle. USED FOR: all fresh, 
pickled, salted or otherwise cured 
meats, for all smoked and cooked 
meats, for butter and margarine; for 
poultry wrappers and poultry box 
liners. 


MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Crinkled Parchment: for Ham Jackets, 
in cooked ham retainers; barrel covers 
over heads of slack barrels, liners for 
back-pack sweet pickle meats, liners 
for: cotton and burlap sacks of frozen 
and dry salt meats 


Special Lard Liner Parchment: for 
liners of lard and shortening cartons 
up to and including 2 Ibs 


Super Lard Liner Parchment: for liners 
of lard and shortening cartons over 


2 Ibs 
W-H-P (WHITE HAM PAPER): 


a very white, pliable, Opaque, grease- 
proof sheet for sausage and cooked 
hams, and smoked meats 


WHITE OILED: for wrapping fresh 
pork, for between-layer sheets for 
sausage in cartons. A treated paper 
(with pure mineral oil) 


WUN DER BAR: (Genuine Grease- 


proof) for wrapping smoked meats, 
cooked hams, sausage items. 


AV B 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
(KALAMAZOO COUNTY) 
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THE STANGE DIRECTORY 


of quality products 


yw 
greet 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


Look at the list of STANGE 
Products to the left. Every 
one of them has proved its 
worth, every one of them 
has demonstrated that it 
has unusual qualities and 
definite advantages that 
contribute greatly to quality 
of product and PROFITS! 


For thirty years STANGE 
Products have been famous 
for quality and_ results. 
They have been formulated 
and tested to meet the needs 
of the industry; they meet 
all Government and State 
requirements; they satisfy 
all users. 


Use STANGE Products for 
meat processing profits! 


Samples gladly sent 
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¥ rm r Q Back of every Canco closing machine 
15 JON is a service as advanced as the closing 
machines themselves. At carefully chosen 

centers we have over 200 men on call. 


things off on the Their one job, starting with instruction of 


your operatives, is to insure the smooth, 


uninterrupted performance of our equip- 


right foot eee and ment in your plant. 


In buying cans, remember: ABILITY to serve 


you well is as important as the WILL to 
serve you well. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
them that way 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS ME AT . AN N 7 NG EQUIPMENT 








M & S Automatic Filler 


For potted 


meats, Vienna 


sausage, canned hamburger, 
animal foods, etc. 





Vertical Retort 


Standard process kettle of 
the vegetable canning indus- 
try. Strong and safe. Low cost. 




















= 














Hawkins Hoist 
For serving vertical retorts. 


Speeds up 


production and 


cuts costs in the cook-room. 








When You Need 
Equipment for 


Canning Meat or any other 
Food Product — Dependable, 
Fully Developed and Proved 
Machines—Expert Council— 
write or call Sprague-Sells, the 
old pioneer canning machinery 
house. 


Complete lines of canning 
equipment for all food prod- 
ucts are shown in the Sprague- 
Sells General Catalog No. 200. 
Every canner should have it. 
Send in the coupon for your 
free copy. 


ae 











Boxers 
Can Cleaners 
Can Forks 
Can Openers 
Can Testers 
Can Tongs 
Canners Scales 
Capping Steels 
Coils 
Conveyors 
Continuous 
Cookers & 
Coolers 
Cooling Tanks 
High Pressure 
Pumps and 
Washers 
Hoists, Circle 
and Electric 
Labellers 





OTHER SPRAGUE-SELLS 
EQUIPMENT FOR MEAT 
CANNERS 


Meat Cutters, 
Choppers & 
Dicers 

Meat Mixers 

Process Clocks 

Process Control 
Instruments 

Retort Crates 
& Trucks 

Sewage Screens 

Steam Jacket- 
ed Kettles 

Supplies 

Tables 

Tanks 

Thermometers 

Tramrail Sys- 
tem 

Trucks 

Etc., Etc. 











Peerless Rotary Exhauster 
Has greatest capacity and 
efficiency in smallest floor 
space. Insures proper vacuum. 





Sanitary Can Washer 


Automatically washes cans 
with both steam and water. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
CORPORATION 


Division of Food Machinery Corp. 
HOOPESTON, 


TELEPHONE HOOPESTON 123 


Modern Canning Equipment for all Food 


Products 


ILLINOIS 








Hand Pack Filler 
For filling cans with chunky 
products, roast beef, beef 
stew, etc. Semi-automatic. 





Horizontal Retort 


Most economical horizontal 
retort made. Requires no hoist. 





Can Dryer 
For filled cans. Eliminates 
rusting and permits immedi- 
ate labeling. 





SEND 
FOR 
THIS 
BOOK 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Sprague-Sells Corporation, 

| Hoopes.on, Ill. 

| Send us your General Catalor 
No. 200 without obligation. We 

| are interested in equipment for 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


All WEPSCO Equipment is Good! 


Skilled workmanship, modern machinery, and more than twenty- 
five years experience in manufacturing steel equipment for meat 
packing plants are your guarantees of quality and satisfaction. 


WEPSCO is in a position to furnish you with steel equipment of 
any description, built to your specifications at quotations that com- 
pare favorably with quantity production prices. Whatever your 
needs in steel equipment—WEPSCO can fill your requirements. 
WEPSCO equipment is even better than WEPSCO claims! 


WEPSCO specializes in the production of packinghouse pans, both 
plain and perforated. Send your drawing for prices. No obligation. 


Sausage Trees 
Belly Boxes 


Metal Flat Trucks 
Smoke Stick Trucks 





























Curing Tanks Tray Trucks 
Steel Ice Chain Pork Loin Trucks 
Steel Dehairer Chain Liver Trucks 
Steel Tables No. 8 MEAT TRUCK Sausage Meat Trucks 
Flat Box Trucks Margarine Trucks, etc. 
Sausage and Smokehouse Cages Cutting Room Trucks 
Subsidiary of S T E E L 2824-2900 
STEEL CO. OF. ODUCT BLUE ISLAND, Id. 
CALIFORNIA - PULIiman 2206 
eo % 
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WHEN THE TABLE IS SMOOTH, 


Siainbess. ENDURO 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 


STAINLESS STEEL 


licensed under Chemical Foundation Patents Nos. 





Stainless ENDURO sausage 
table in the plant of Carl 
Roessler Sausage Co., New 
Haven, Conn. Manufactured by 
Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, Ill. 


This stuffing table at the Carl Roessler Sausage Co., New 
Haven, Conn., is made from stainless ENDURO. This per- 
fected metal was selected because of its ability to withstand 
rusting and corrosion . . . remain spotless and sanitary in 
every meat packing service. But it has done more than fill 
just this one requirement. It has enabled the men to work 
with greater speed .. . and it has eliminated all danger of 
casings being torn on the table surface. That’s because the 
surface of ENDURO is smooth .. . 


from surface deposits. The fragile sausage can be shoved 


and is easy to keep free 
and handled quickly . . . in perfect safety. When 
ordering your next equipment, remember these 
advantages of ENDURO .. 
which facilitates the work as well as one which 


. think of it as a metal 


will give life-time, care-free service. 


1316817 and 1339378. EwouRd is sold only through 
Republic Sales Offices and Authorized Distributors 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


OFFIC 


GEnweERAL 


YOUNGSTOWN ou1O 
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The Ideal Package for 
Foods of a Greasy Nature 


@ THE grease-resisting KLEEN KUP is especially well suited 
for such foods as sausage, chili con carne, scrapple and lard. Its 
extra substantial construction and high grease-repelling proper- 


ties are winning many friends for it among meat packers. 












@ Tell us to send samples today. Test this package your- 
self. Compare it fo any other paper package for meat pro- 
ducts in points of construction, grease-resistance and 

general appearance. Almost a quarter cen- 


tury of practical experience in 





producing packages for food 
products stands behind the 
grease-resisting KLEEN KUP. 


onoCervice (6. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY— 


























The Package That 
Sells lts Contents 
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VERY FALL, we reproduce in the 
pages of this publication cartons 


that have proven their ability to 








make sales. They're worth an- 





alyzing. Some are decidedly simple in de- 


sign and color combination, yet they have 
that winning “personality” that makes them 
stand out in the crowd. ‘Sutherland’ s creative 
and technical, staffs have devoloped d keen 





CARTONS“/ SUTHERLAND 


SUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


More lard and shortening is packaged in Sutherland Cartons than in all other cartons combined 





They warmed up CHILI SALES 


IELOFF PACKING COMPANY of 

St. Louis know that a specialty like 
their Honeydew Chili is sold largely on a 
reminder basis. It must be seen. It must 
be displayed. 

That’s why Sieloff decided to change 
from their old-style wrappers to a spar- 
HKling, transparent wrap of Cellophane, 
pbeautifully printed in striking colors. 

Since the change was made, sales have 
Wncreased 82%! There’s nothing chilly 
@bout //:at idea! 


EP Week ending October 20, 1934 
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4 


by using 


EYE APPEAL 


For information and help in planning 
sales-building packages for any meat spe- 
cialties, just write: Du Pont Cellophane 
Co., Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ellophane 


TRADE ARK 


“‘Cellophane™’ is the registered trade- | 
mark of the DuPont Cellophane Co., Inc. 


806. us. pat OFF 
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Patents Nos. 
1524533—1554906 
1543596—1704650 


Outside Dimensions: 
~ , Other patents pending 


6'6” x 66” 


ALSO BUILT TO HOLD TWO OR FOUR CAGES 





“ BRAND'S 
- \ Sieus Boiling Tank 
BRAND’S Blanc Equipped with steam 
New System Pyrofax coils if desired. Ca- 
” J Natural pacities from 13 to 90 
Rotary Oven oe hams. 
Produces fine flavored meat loaves and Artificial 
Gas 


roasts at low cost. 


Six sizes: 36, 40, 60, 80, 90 and 120 loaves. 


These appliances are built for years of satisfactory, continuous service. Have practical, 
rugged construction throughout permitting lowest possible operating and production costs. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


BRAND BROS.. 


410 East 49th St. 
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Member American Gas Assn. 









Savings 
for YOU 


Absolutely $1500 to $2500 per year 
Here’s How 


1—Reduces fuel bills 10% to 20%. 

2—Reduces handling costs 33% to 50%. 

3—Reduces smoking shrink 1-3 lbs. per 100. 

4—No condensation or drip regardless of weather with 
less smoke in your plant. 

5—Fits your present cages or trees. 

6—Tremendous reduction in losses through burst e¢as- 
ings. 

7—Makes your products uniform, thus increasing your 
sales and profits. 


BRAND'S 


REVOLVING TRACK 


SMOKE HOUSE 


and 


Mortadella Oven 
SOLVES ALL SMOKING PROBLEMS 


CAPACITY OF ONE CAGE 


40 to 50 Frankfurter sticks—in 1% hours 
or 


225 to 240 Long Bolognas—in 1% hours 
or 


100 Minced or Pressed Hams—in 2 hours 
or 
1350 Ibs. Smoked Meat—in 6 to 8 hours 
all properly smoked. 





INC. 


NEW YORK 
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CONCENTRATED, 
DRY, UNIFORM HEAT: 


Means that the drying operation in your 
smokehouse will be completed in a 
shorter time. and at lower temperatures, 
eliminating excessive shrinkage of the 
meat. Ford Charcoal Briquets are an 
ideal, economical smokehouse fuel. 
made from selected hardwood charcoal 
produced in modern Stafford Retorts 
under exceptionally high temperatures. 
This process results in a product that 
gives extraordinarily dry heat. 


IMPROVED FLAVOR 
AND APPEARANCE OF MEAT: 


A wholesome, enticing hardwood aroma 
which adds zest and delicious flavor to 
your meats, is imparted by Ford Char- 
coal Briquets. And the meats leave the 
smokehouse with an unusually bright 
appearance—cherry red or golden 
brown variations, to suit the individual 
packer’s demands. 


CLEANLINESS 
AND CONVENIENCE : 


The absence of soot and sparks helps 
to keep the meat clean and attractive. 
There is no waste. litter or debris. Be- 
cause of their smooth surface, standard 
size and compactness, Ford Charcoal 
Briquets are easy to handle, require 
litle storage space and are clean. 


DEPENDABILITY : 


Uniformity in the quality of your prod- 
uct depends on uniformity in your meth- 
ods of production. That is why the rigid 
specifications governing the manufac- 
ture of Ford Charcoal Briquets have an 
important relation to your standards of 
quality. Dependability in performance 
characterizes Ford Charcoal Briquets. 


0 


Many packers purchase their require- 
ments direct from us in carload quan- 
tities. Others buy from the many con- 
veniently located dealers. 
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MEAT-PACKING 
INDUSTRY... 


Progressive packers everywhere find it easier to sell 
their smoked meat products when FORD CHARCOAL 
BRIQUETS are used in the smoking process. The im- 











| proved appearance of your meats after using Briquets 
_ establishes a reputation for uniform quality. 

| Only in FORD CHARCOAL BRIQUETS is it possible 
| to obtain the extreme purity in a smokehouse fuel so 
| mecessary to produce the most desirable results. The 
unique Ford system of producing charcoal employs 
| high temperatures which drive the impurities out of 
| the hardwood and leave an exceptionally pure char- 
coal. In briquet form this charcoal is the ideal fuel. 


CHARCOAL 











| FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
| BY-PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DEARBORN ° MICHIGAN 
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PRESSED 


208 S. La Salle St. Bidg., Room 1187, Chicago, Ill. 
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makes Hackney 
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Packers 


Seamless removable-head barrel with single bolt closure. For 
handling animal shortenings, powdered and other products. 


The long life of Hackney containers for han- 
dling, shipment and storage of many meat 


products is due to both design and materials. 


These rugged barrels and drums may have 
seamless, brass brazed, or double seamed and 
reinforced chime joint. There is -no place for 
residue to collect — rust to form — or leaks 


to start. 


STEEL 


TAN K 


Cold drawn, and heat treated by the Hackney 
method — they are uniformly strong at all 
points. 


Hackney containers have proved through 
years of hard service, their ability to pro- 
vide an economical package. 


They have earned their favoritism with 
leading packers. 





Hackney 


MILWAUKEE 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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COMPANY 


1365 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York, N.Y. 6635 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 673 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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AT LAST... 





Phantom view of Statotherm- 
equipped Mack refrigerator 
truck. Refrigerant is carried 
in ice compartment back of 
seat. Warm air is collected by 
duct along left side and drawn 
under cooling plate and u 

vertical duct by blower whic 

expels the cooled air through 
cold-air duct on ceiling. 
Thermostat, next to blower, 
controls blower motor 
through relay controller. 


A REFRIGERATED TRUCK WITH FIXED 






Thermostat maintains tem- 
perature within one degree 
Fahrenheit. 


Interior view. Cold-air duct is along right side of ceil- 
ing, and warm-air duct on lower left side. Positive air 
circulation maintains uniform temperature throughout 


the load. 
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RUCK transportation of perishable 

foods, a most profitable market, has 
long been undeveloped fully for one reason 
—lack of equipment for positive and exact 
control of temperature for indefinite 
periods. The Statotherm, designed and per- 
fected by Mack, makes it possible to hold 
a load within one degree of any selected 
temperature. 


The Statotherm saves more than it costs 
to operate, and achieves earnings which 
render its price unimportant. For instance: 
fresh fish may normally be bought of fisher- 
men along the New Jersey coast for a few 
cents a pound. In a city 400 miles away, 
the product commands a wholesale price 
three times that amount. It is now possible 
to take full advantage of this liberal profit 
with Statotherm equipment. And the ther- 
mostat can easily be adjusted at ariother 
temperature for a profitable return load. 


The Mack Company has developed spe- 
cial types of refrigerator bodies expressly 
adapted to Statotherm control. However, 
Statotherm units may be installed in exist- 
ing truck equipment at small cost. Write 
for illustrated brochure. 


AND UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 


FEATURES 
OF STATOTHERM 
CONTROL 


. Positive and exact con- 


trol of temperature 
within 1 deg. F. 


. Uniform temperature 


throughout load. 


. Adjustable instantly to 


any required tempera- 
ture. 


. Adaptable to and eco- 


nomical of any type of 
refrigerant. 


. Simple and reliable— 


low operating cost. 


. Independent operation 


—standing or running 
—truck or trailer. 


Control of dehydra- 
tion. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Solution to Equipment 





Casing Crushing Ma- 
chine No. 255: Designed 
for crushing of hog 
casings in fresh clean- 
ing process. Used with 
other Globe machines, 
it makes possible imme- 
diate finishing of cas- 
ings. Capacity up to 
700 hogs per hour, de- 
pending on accessories. 





Smoke Stick & Gambrel 
Washer No. 310: Steel 
slat cylinder construc- 
tion insures efficiency. 
Removable cylinder sec- 
tion for loading. Heavy 
galvanized construction 
throughout. 


Sausage Stuffing Table 

No. 227: Sanitary 

threadless pipe frame. 

Top of stainless steel or 

a any other metal desired. 
i Adjustable legs. 








Sausage Stick Hanging 
Truck: For transport- 
ing and finishing sau- 
sage on sticks. Can be 
run directly into steam 
or spray washer, dry 
room or smokehouse. 








THE GLOBE COM 


special requirements. 


catalog, now being distributed. 


shows all necessary equipment. 
have a copy of this book in your files! 
Send for your free copy. 


Problems 


GLOBE can take the entire responsibility for 
your machinery and equipment requirements. 
Our trained engineers are capable and effi- 
cient, and their advice is available without 
obligation in solving production problems and 


The complete line of GLOBE equipment is 
illustrated and described in our new 192-page 
It covers 
every phase of packing plant operations, 
You should 




















Sausage Meat Truck 
No. 103 


Boltless method of secur 
ing running gear to body 
is a feature embodied in 
all Globe Trucks. Globe 
construction eliminates all 
bolts and rivets from body 
proper, making the inside 
very smooth and a most 
desirable truck to use. 





PANY 


818-28 W. 36th Street - Stock Yards Station - Chicago, Illinois 
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eee Ib. of Coal 


WHICH PLANT IS YOUR PLANT? 





a i0 Ib. 
of Steam 





BOILERS 
C-E Sectional Header Boiler 
C-E Box Header Boilers 
C-E Bent Tube Boilers 
C-E H.R.T. Boilers 
C-E Electric Boilers 
C-E Marine Boilers 


STOKERS 
C-E Multiple Retort Stoker 
Type E Underfeed Stoker 
Type E Stoker-Unit (for small boilers) 
Type H Stoker (for industrial furnaces) 
Coxe Traveling Grate Stoker 
Green Chain Grate Stoker 
(natural draft) 
Green Chain Grate Stoker 
(forced draft) 


PULVERIZED FUEL 
Lopulco Storage System 
Lopulce Direct-Fired System 
Raymond Pulverizing Mills 


WATER-COOLED FURNACES 


C-E Water-Cooled Furnace 
Lopulco Water Screen 
C-E Slagging Furnace 


COMPLETE UNITS 


Coordinated designs comprising any 
combination of boiler and firing 
equipment and 
Combustion Steam Generator 
(a standard unit for medium-sized 
and large plants) 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


C-E Air Preheaters 
(plate and tubular types) 
C-E Economizer 
Quinn Oil Burners 
Grieve Grates 
C-E Ash Conveyors 
C-E Ash Hoppers 





Generates 9 Ib. 1 
of Steam ~ : 
per lb. af Coal 


paoretfin E PRopUCTs— 


: ne 

7 ll 
oe ey 7 Ib. 
of Steam 
per lb. of Coal 


of Steam : 
per |b. of Cook 


For every $1000 worth of coal purchased by Plant A 
Plant B must buy $110 worth additional 
Plant C must buy $250 worth additional 
Plant D must buy $430 worth additional 


Which means that on the basis of an annual ex- 
penditure by Plant A for coal amounting to: 


$10,000 or $25,000 or $40,000 or $100,000 


Plant B annually wastes $1,100 2,750 | 4,400 11,000 
Plant C annually wastes 2,500 6,250 10,000 | 25,000 
Plant D annually wastes 4,300 10,750 17,200 43,000 
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As you know, these losses, in many cases, can be stopped. Let us 
help you to show your company management what economies can 
be made in your steam plant—what it will cost—and how quickly 
that cost can be repaid out of savings. 


We have a special PLAN for doing this. Mail the coupon below and 


get full details of this plan. Fill out and send us this coupon— now. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
COMPANY: INC 


200 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORG, WN. Y. 


Canadian Associates, Combustion Engineering Corp., Ltd., Montreal 
A-124a 


BEEBE EBEBBBETEAR OFF AND MAIL SSS 8888888 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC., 200 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


Please send me details 


NE CS eet ee, Steere ee Mees es 
of your plan for assisting 
me in determining how Company Ee ER Pe Te ee | ee E 
much my present steam 
costs can be reduced. pe ee ee a Ji ero ae 


5 
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G- E TURBIN E 
: , IS IN ITS 
19th YEAR |, = is a turbine-generator that has been 


running at the Chicago Plant of Armour & Com- 
pany for eighteen years, and Mr. Grant, the 


SS & 

assistant chief engineer, points to it with 

pride and says, “She’s good for a long time yet.” It supplies process steam for the 

plant, and at the same time generates a large block of the electric power that is 
used there. 


Our records show that this 1250-kw. set was installed in 1916, has been rebladed 
twice, and, except for that, has been shut down only for the annual inspections. 


We'd like to have our engineers talk with you and tell you about the reliability of 
G-E equipment, and help you determine where turbines and new motors will save 
you money. We make other equipment that may be helpful, too. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


710-187 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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T. those packers who recognize the 
possibilities for profits from reduced power 
and processing costs by installing modern 
machinery ... Worthington offers a comprehen- 
sive line of modern, efficient equipment developed 
upon the accumulated successful experience of 
over 90 years in the power service field, with the 


advice of qualified Worthington engineers to 


assure the correct selection for every condition. 


In a variety of services for the steam plant 


. in compressed air service of every type... 








in innumerable pumping applications for process 7 
REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


AIR COMPRESSORS or water supply. . . in refrigeration and air con- 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
STEAM PUMPS 

POWER PUMPS power transmission . . . Worthington equipment 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 
FEEDWATER HEATERS 


ditioning .. . in the generation of power... in 


has built a reputation throughout the world for 


STEAM CONDENSERS unsurpassed performance and economy in every 
DIESEL ENGINES 
GAS ENGINES 
V-BELT DRIVES 
LIQUID METERS 


field and service. 


+ . 











WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION R 


General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY - Branch Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities throughout the World 


ORTHING TO 


- = nem = 

ATLANTA CINCINNATI DETROIT a Sees ON ee 
BOSTON CLEVELAND Et PASO > === _ a ic 
UFFALO DALLAS HOUSTON Py nt 


CHICAGO DENVER KANSAS CITY AAMNS —sS 
: KS 
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LOS ANGELES | PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
go ty = Lous TULSA 


YORK AUL 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 























You WOULDN'T Do THIS. TO GET 
GRANULATED SUGAR... but are you 


still - Block Ice? 


Consider what it’s costing you and then take the direct way witha 
refrigerant far superior tocrushedice...FlakIce Frozen Water Ribbons 
...clean, crisp, cold, free-flowing...non-regealing in storage. Shipments 
and displays of poultry and meat keep better and look better...can- 
not bruise or injure the flesh of the most delicate meat... fill all voids 
and spaces in packing and provide larger surface contact... un- 
equalled for packing fillets, chops or similar products forwarded in 





cans ...show substantial economies for meat delivery trucks. In 
sausage manufacture they quickly mix throughout the mass and 
maintain uniform temperature . .. reduce wear and tear on cutters 

WITH THE PUSH OF A BUTTON ae ; bt 
pr pra ang feds al and eliminate breakage. Investigate the possibilities of FlakIce 
Frozen Water Ribbons continuously Equipment for your business. A telephone call or letter to any of 


and automatically. No attention, nor ’ 2 . ; 
Gieedanes. Re power tee tebet York's 71 conveniently located direct factory branches will bring 


required for crushing. Saves space, you complete information. 
time and money. Available in daily 


capacities from fractional tonnage up DO IT TODAY—IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO GET THE FACTS 


to any required. 
There is no substitute for Y O R \4 
LAK|Ce FROZEN WATER RIBBONS 
reais REFRIGERATION 
YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNITED’S CORKBOARD INSULATION 


100% Pure, U. S. Government Standard 


OVER 
25,000 
| INSTALLATIONS 

































"a Including Thousands of 
3 Meat Refrigeration Jobs 
4 Here’s a record of which we are justly explain how UNITED’s SERVICE will make a 
roud. For one installation after moderate insulation investment most profit- 
7 p 
iT another has been our best advertise- able for you. 
ment for repeat orders and new jobs — 
Du P 4 akin We shall be pleased to mail literature upon 
both small and large, in thousands of 
* request. Use coupon below. 
e ; plants everywhere. 
vith a And once you try UNITED’S SERVICE 
a comprising complete handling of job upervising Engineer on every job. 
men ‘ : 
.can- from manufacture to installation, you, rection workers thoroughly trained. 
voids too, will realize the thorough satisfac- Res ; ; ; 
uae ; : eg igid inspection of each installation. 
a tion of dependable insulation. 
* . aluable and practical erection experience. 
Ss. ‘ ° ° 
s and If you are interested in preventing nstallations with unqualified guarantees. 
utters costly refrigeration waste and food ; ; 
akIce : , omplete job from start to finish. 
al spoilage, it will pay you to let our 
in . ‘ 
being branch engineer confer with you and stimates furnished free at your plant. 
si UNITED CORK COMPANIES 
Lyndhurst,N.J. Please mail literature: 
Branch Offices and arehouses: New York, ra 
a celal Pe Chicago, Manufacturers en dabigabaiaacaeies Pra. piss rs ee 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Milwau- and Erectors NOME. . 0.1 e eee eee eee eee eee eee eee e ees 
kee, Indianapolis, Rock Island, II11., Buffalo, of DUR aie «16 0s 8 aie ern ei oie Wiktere.s Se Ka 
artford, Conn., Taunton, Mass. FOS 0s oo 5 a v.saree 6:0 6:0:0 dle State...... 
er " Cork Insulation ; pales to business oer or letterhead) 
N.P. 10 
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IMDUST RIAL 
THERMOMETER 
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MOTOCO Industrial instruments have proven their worth to the Meat Packing 
Industry through many years of use on all processes requiring accurate temperature 
indication. The application of Motoco Industrial instruments to your equipment 


is certain to effect a saving in your cost of operation and in addition, will assure 
Y you a finished product with greater consumer appeal. 








Motoco Industrial Thermometers are the result of many years of manufacturing 


>. precision temperature indicating instruments for Industrial and Aviation purposes. 4 
2B The solid liquid filled movement is of exclusive Moto Meter design, sturdily con- 

rs structed, without gears, pinions or hair springs, and will render years of valuable 

= 

. a 


service when installed on your equipment. 


te 

= Motoco Industrial Thermometers are manufactured in both dial indicating and 
1] recording types with numerous standard scale ranges for every requirement. The 
a low cost permits their use on every process on which close temperature regulation 
Bs is an essential factor. All models are custom-made and every condition relevant 
—= to your particular equipment is taken into consideration when manufacturing. 


TT Write for detailed information and literature. We shall be pleased to quote 
on your requirements. 





oncom | 255 MCP Nec mm tellid' ia pee) ite) 7 uile) || 


S28 TOLEDO, LA CROSSE, WIS. CHRYSLER BLDG., 
5 . OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FAMOUS BRANDS 
R se - are shipped in 


E-Z SEAL 


\ctsrf STEEL 
BARRELS 








For added product prestige—an EXTRA sales feature— 
pack your products in E-Z Seal Steel Barrels. 


Your customers like to receive the products you sell them 
in these modern steel barrels. They are convenient to use. 
No splinters or sawdust. No losses from soakage or 
shrinkage. No barrel heads to buy—and a clean, pure 
product, 


Get this “Customer Preference” for YOUR product as well 
as the economy and practical packing and shipping advan- 
tages E-Z Seal Barrels offer. 


Tee. 











Food Protection Lined 


These barrels are spotlessly clean and coated 
inside with a Protective Lining baked on at 
high temperature—ae impervious as glass, 
yet resilient enough to prevent chipping. 


Get all the facts NOW—no obligation to you. 


WILSON & BENNETT MFG. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
6538 So. Menard Ave., Chicago Phone Republic 0200 


EASTERN OFFICE and FACTORY SOUTHERN OFFICE and FACTORY 


353 Danforth Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Cortez and Bienville Sts., 





Phones—Delaware 3-4700 New Orleans, La. 
Cortlandt 7-0231 Phone—Galvez 2171 
Three Modern Factories—Sales Offices and Wareh in Principal Cities 
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PURE VINEGARS 


P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
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WITHSTANDS PRICKING! 





WHY 


HAVE WE BEEN SAYING 


“PELOCEL CASINGS 


ARE TROUBLE PROOF!” ? 


Because 


Their UNUSUAL CONSTRUCTION* gives them: 


STRENGTH .....-- 
PORUer t........ 


CONTRACTION. . . . 


ABILITY TO WITH- 
STAND PRICKING: 


Examine and test them. Stuff them and satisfy your- 


self that they have 





remarkable strength. 


See for yourself how the numerous pores permit the 


smoke to penetrate. Note particularly the uni- 
formity in drying and curing. 


Observe how uniformly PELOCEL contracts and 


how evenly it adheres to the meat throughout the 
entire drying process. 


PELOCEL may be pricked as often as necessarv 


without injury to the casing. Thus all air and water 


pockets may be eliminated. 


KITCHEN MEN PREFER PELOCEL CASINGS 





because they know that PELOCEL can be handled the same as 
No undue precautions are necessary, saving 


natural casings. 


time and money. 


Acquaint yourself with PELOCEL 
and forget your casing troubles! 


PELOCEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


444. TWELFTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


*The only casing consisting of cellulose and a vegetable fibrous base. 


Protected by patents in U. S. A. and foreign countries 


Qe 
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JONES WINS GREASEPROOF DERBY 


CLASSIC EVENT PROVES RHINELANDER SUPERIORITY 





Again the old adage that “breeding tells” was proven today, 
when Aloysius Pliny Jones atop Rhinelander Greaseproof dis- 
tanced dual-purpose papers in the packing house paper free- 
for-all. The event solved the ever-present problem of the packing- 
house folks concerning “the greatest value for the least money.” 
Those 


while others had their eyes opened to pocketable-savings they've 


“in the know” reaped their usual money-saved profit, 
not enjoyed. 

Jonesy, elated at his long string of unbroken successes, joyously 
proclaimed as follows—“It was a walk away. The real test was 
to demonstrate the savings possible with the world’s finest smoked 


meat wrapper, Rhinelander Greaseproof. The papers that are both 
moisture and grease-resistant just couldn't show the economies that 





iN iiae 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY 


a single-purpose paper like Rhinelander provides.” Trainer Brown, 
in commenting upon the string of victories chalked up to Rhine 
lander Greaseproof, said, “I told you so. I’ve always said that if 
the purchasing agents of packing houses would separate their 
greaseproof jobs from those that require moisture-proofing as 
well, and would use Rhinelander Greaseproof for the jobs that 
contain no appreciable moisture, they would come out in front” 


There it is, kind reader! Results speak for themselves. 


No Compromise 
When men or institutions of ambition compete, not to “down” 
each other but to excel each other, they proceed in doing their 
best for themselves and for the world. While they are rising in 





the scale, through their sincere efforts to excel, they are giving a 
service that has exceptional value. If competition is removed— 
incentive is removed . . . obviously, then, the reason for superior 
service or superior products would be lacking — and inferiority 
| would rule. The principle of competition therefore is most desir 
| able. Instead of causing our economic ills, it may prove to be the 
| one sure-fire remedy. 
| Competition, as we see it, ceases to be a means by which to 
| destroy the prospects and opportunities of another . . . a process 
| that may bring temporary gain to a few and permanent loss to 
| many. It becomes instead, a duty, a solemn obligation calling for 
the utmost — an endeavor in which there can be no compromis. 
Rhinelander paper products were conceived and are offered on 
this basis—no compromise! 
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HARAOH’S methods, no have no place in 


doubt, i vaio ~ . 
pyramids still attest—but in his d d T ] 
scheme of lifting and hauling ma- m Oo © rm | n U Ss r y > 
terials for building there was no 


consideration of time or economy. He had 
no competition to meet. 


Today speed and efficiency are of para- 
mount importance and industrial executives 
must be on the alert for every opportunity to 
speed up the flow of production—to prevent 
waste—to promote the efficiency of men and 
machines—to cut dollars from costs and add , ea 
them to profits. : built in 5,000 Ibs. capacity 


The difference between profit and loss may 
be small—it may exist in your present method 
of lifting and hauling and storing materials 
within your plant. That is the most likely 
place to look for opportunities to economize. 


Like thousands of others you, too, may find 
the solution to your materials handling prob- 
lems—and to excessive operating costs—in 
the Yale Truck and Skid Platform System. 


Investigate what this modern system can do for i... 
you—call the nearest Yale representative. ‘ Lift Tra 


cks 
built in capacities up to 


20,000 Ibs. 
mo ALE , 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT Yale Steel 


Yale Electric Trucks Bound Skid 
Hand Lift Trucks, Skid Platforms Platforms 
Hand Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists and Trolleys 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION ; PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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ill 
At your Service... 


UR casing production and sales or- 
ganizations, with representatives in 


more than eighty cities and thousands of 














smaller communities, are ready at your call 
every business day to supply your casing 


needs promptly and satisfactorily. 


Cudahy casings — Beef, Hog and Sheep — 
are carefully selected, sorted and packed under 
United States Government Inspection and are 
guaranteed to be of high quality, full measure, 


uniform, and absolutely clean. 


When you are in the market for casings we 


invite you to avail yourself of our facilities. 


Write or wire us for prices 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


General Offices: 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


Packing Houses: 
OMAHA WICHITA SALT LAKE CITY KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
LOS ANGELES SIOUX CITY DENVER SAN DIEGO 
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When it’s 


One Sausage Against Another 


the binder tells the Story! 








You are entitled to take out 
of the cooler as much sau- 
sage as you put into it! 
Your first batch will con- 


vince you of the superior 


merit of SAUSATONE in 
this connection. 


Take several sausages made 
with SAUSATONE and lay 
them side by side in the 
cooler with the same amount 
of ordinary sausage. Leave 
them in the cooler for sev- 
eral days and then take 
them out and weigh them. 
Your scales will tell the 
story of SAUSATONE far 
better than anything we 
could say! 




















The binder tells the story of SAUSAGE QUALITY! 


SAUSATONE is the Shellabarger contribution to 
superior quality without excessive cost. SAUSA- 
TONE is the perfect sausage binder. It is the result 
of years of research—a binder that meets every re- 
quirement. It gives absolutely full casings, unim- 
paired flavor and true color at all times. 
SAUSATONE actually enhances the natural color of 
sausage products, without the use of dyes! It hasa 
real meat flavor that permits its use without detract- 
ing from the taste of the meat ingredients. It contains 
no cereal or starch! 

SAUSATONE offers great binding qualities—even 
greater than hot bull meat. And in addition, 
SAUSATONE makes it possible to produce a quality 
product with eye-appeal, delicious flavor and superior ' 
sales-appeal—without excessive cost! 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES 
AND INFORMATION 


tone THE PERFECT SAUSAGE BINDER 
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Shellabarger Grain Products Cnpany 


MANUFACTURERS 


Decatur: Jllinois. 
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Write today for complete money- 
making details. 


THE BROWN CORP. 
126 CHESTER STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


A few territories still open for live represen- 
tatives. Applications invited. 


Here’s an Investment that PAYS! 


Install an 


ACTION-AIR 


in your cooler 


As packing plants, sausage manufacturers, 
abattoirs, wholesalers and retailers through- 
out the country have proved, here’s what 
happens when you install an Action-Air in 
your cooler: 


The temperature becomes balanced 
throughout the entire cooler—shrinkage and 
spoilage are materially reduced—excessive 
moisture, mold and musty odors are banished 
—ice on coils is kept under control. The re- 
sulting reduction in losses and operating 
costs makes Action-Air a good investment. 


This new-principle air conditioner requires 
no change in your present refrigeration 
equipment. It is easy to install, economical 
to operate. Does not take up valuable floor 
space or head room. 











VILTER PAKICE MACHINERY 


DOES A REAL JOB OF CAR ICING 























The PakIce Machine shown here has a capacity 
of twenty-five tons of ice briquettes per 24 hours. 

This form of ice will cool down a refrigerator 
car very quickly and then maintain a low tem- 
perature, because of the distinctive form of the 
briquettes. 


The briquettes are very easily handled with con- 
veyors and spouts and can be stored for peak de- 
mands. 


A further feature of Vilter PakIce Machinery 
is the small space requirements of it, resulting in 
a large saving in building costs as compared to a 
can ice plant. 


Our line of refrigerating and ice making equip- 
ment is complete, and we invite your inquiries. 


THE VILTER MFG.CO. 


EST. 1867 
2118 S. First St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Another Reason Why 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation 
Uses Wilson's Haircraft Insulation 








To Deliver Full Value, ‘‘Dry Ice’’ Must Be Fresh 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION oper- 
ates a large fleet of trucks like the one pictured 
above to distribute its RED DIAMOND DRY ICE 
from its 22 Dry Ice Plants located in principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 



































J A nation-wide distribution system is essential to 
insure fresh ice. Ice, that is not fresh and properly 
ity kept, deteriorates, becoming soft and losing much 
a of its efficiency. 
m- It is significant that WILSON’S HAIRCRAFT was 
- selected as the insulation for the trucks in which 
this ice is delivered. It insures fresh ice on the 
ras longest hauls. 
ery 
zy in 
io a 
uip- 
s. A BDIVisios® @F WILSON & Co @. 
<0 U. S. YARDS ‘CHICAGO. 
" NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
IS. 
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Used by Leading 


Packers Everywhere 


LEGG’S OLD PLANTATION 
PORK SAUSAGE SEASONING 
is used and endorsed by big pack- 
ers from coast to coast. For years 
it has ranked as the BEST. Our 
method of processing, blending and 
packing eliminates guess work .. . 
improves the product and speeds 
production. Complies with B. A. I. 
Regulations and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. It gives a 
delicious, zestful FLAVOR to pork 
sausage that increases sales volume 
whenever it is used. Write for sam- 
ple for demonstration. It costs you 
nothing. 


AC.LEGG PACKING CO. INC. 


BIRMINGHAM. ALABAMA., U.S.A 
WORLDS LARGEST BLENDERS OF SAUSAGE = SEASONINGS” 


























.. make that a 


1% 


standing order! 


Uniform quality! That is what 
your customers expect in smoked 
meats and sausages. That’s what 
keeps your products moving out 
of your retailers’ stores. 


The importance of good HARD- 
WOOD SAWDUST in securing 
consistently good color and flavor 
is often overlooked. We recom- 
mend pure MAPLE or HICKORY 
smoking sawdust for best results. 


You can count on Frank Miller & 
Sons for a dependable, uniform 
supply. We're specialists—“The 
Sawdust Millers!” We can ship 
you carloads direct from our near- 
est mill point or smaller quanti- 
ties from our large 
Chicago warehouse 
stock. Write for 
prices and liberal 
experimental sam- 
ples. 

















Softwood 
Sawdust 


for cooler floors 
Shipped in car- 
loads or less 


























FRANK MILLER & SONS 
“The Sawdust Millers” 


2240 W. 58th STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An economy feature 
of the NATIONAL CONVENTION 


You probably saw the LIXATE* Process for 
Making Brine in actual demonstration if you 
attended the 29th Annual Convention of The 
Institute of American Meat Packers. It was a 
center of attraction at the convention for 
packers interested in the lowering of produc- 
tion costs. 

The LIXATE* Process has never failed to 
make important economies in any installation 
in any industry. So certain is the saving made by 
this automatic process that users of International 
Salt can pay its entire cost out of savings. 

This process is a development of The 
International Salt Research Laboratory. This 


















important research organization is maintained 
by International to help all industries make 
better and more economical use of salt. Among 
its contributions to the meat packing industry 
are important studies on curing hides, on bac- 
teriological phenomena in meat packing, and 
many others. 

If you will write or return the attached 
coupon, a survey of your brine requirements 
will be made and recommendations submitted, 
from which you can determine the savings the 
LIXATE* Process can make in your own 
plant. This service is wholly without obliga- 


tion, of course. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





A SALT FOR EVERY PURPOSE IN THE 
HOME, IN AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: SCRANTON, PA., and NEW YORK CITY 
















REFINERIES: Watkins Glen, N.Y. + Ludlowville, N.Y. * Avery Island, La. 
MINES: Retsof, N. Y. * Detroit, Mich. + Avery Island, La. 
SALES OFFICES: Pittsburgh, Pa. « Philadelphia, Pa. « Newark, N.J. * Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. * New York, N.Y. * Richmond, Va.+* Baltimore, Md. + Buffalo, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass. + St. Louis, Mo. + Atlanta, Ga. 





INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., Inc. 
Scranton, Pa. 


With no obligation to me, please 


L) Mail a copy of the LIXATE* Process book. 


L] Make a survey of my brine requirements. 


Name 





Firm Name 










Street No 





City State 














NP—102034 ‘ 
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Perfection Meat Cutter information regarding the yield obtained from the 


Report of An Actual Test 


on a 700-lb. PERFECTION Meat Cutter 
Made Recently in Philadelphia 


This test was made in a provision house where 
production and quality are considered essential. 
The house in question is noted for its fine quality 
merchandise. 


The test showed 6,300 lbs. of beef cut fine, and 
finished in exactly 52 minutes. We believe that 
this is a record for a silent cutter. The finished 
product was of the very highest quality and con- 
sidered very desirable from a sausage maker’s 
standpoint. 





In addition to this fine record, we can give other 


production. This shows a great saving, and we 
would like to explain this more fully. 


SEND for circulars illustrating and describing other equipment manufactured by us 
“@ for sausage rooms. The RANDALL line is especially designed for economical opera- [—R” 
tion, large production, and improved products. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


331 NORTH 2nd STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























a —— 


= 
MARVEL PLATES—SCIMITAR KNIVES 





ALL ANGLE HOLES SELF-REVERSING 
SUPER-DRILLED AND 
1/32” UP TO 21/2” SELF-CLEANING 


STANDARD ON 
BOSS 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


34 SHEARCUTTING & MFG. CO. [== 


3210 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. es 


LONGER LIFE 


MORE CAPACITY 





MADE IN U. S. A. 
BUY AMERICAN 
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One of the real advantages of USS Plykrome is the ease 
f CTV ACClMAVIFT TW as with which it can be welded without any loss in corrosion- 
a  ccsistant qualities. 

The technique for welding Plykrome has been carefully 
tbe worked out and proved in use. It requires no unusual 
ls equipment, nor does it involve any unusual hazards. 

pe ee Moreover, the use of a Titanium bearing stainless steel 
I linnis Steel in the face veneer makes it unnecessary to heat treat 
Cu nipany Plykrome following welding or hot-forming operations. 


208 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. Send today for a concise guide for the handling of 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES 


STEEL CORPORATION Plykrome in the weldery and in other fabricating operations. 


US6 CHROMIUM-NICKEL ALLOY STEELS ARE PRODUCED UNDER LICENSES OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., NEW YORK, AND FRIED. KRUPP A. G. OF GERMANY 
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Yours— 
For Superior Curing 
and Cold Storage 
Service 


United States Gid Storage gh JceG@. 


CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY DALLAS 














Store Your Meats, Poultry and Other Perishable Food Products 


In the MODERN WAR EHOUSES of the 





Merchants Refrigerating Company 


Proper Temperatures Superior Service 
Low Insurance Convenient Locations 
Financial Responsibility 


NEW YORK JERSEY CITY NEWARK | 


Frank A. Horne, Pres. Harry C. Lewis, Sec’y & Treas. 


Alex. Moir, Vice Pres. — Frank L. Hawley, Asst. Sec’y 
George A. Horne, Vice Pres. Chas. W. DePew, Asst. Sec’y 

















GENERAL OFFICES - - - 17 Varick Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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YOU DON’T USE OBSOLETE TRUCKS— 
WHY USE OBSOLETE 
all JAMISON-BUILT DOORS are 


Tole) s-, 
—there’s a strong temptation to keep on 


using them when the purchase of new JAMISON- 
BUILT doors, with their improved hardware, would 
be the best kind of economy. 


Are your doors up-to-date? 


Do they have the recent improvements developed by 
our engineers which make for quicker closing, tighter 
seal, greater refrigeration saving and longer wear? 


Send for the latest bulletins 


Jamison Improved Hardware is available 
only on JAMISON-BUILT Doors 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co 4 


Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors GANLS OTL 
HAGERSTOWN, MD., U. S. A. SES: f y 
Branch Offices: > 









When cold stor- 
age doors have been 
built for endurance — as 










New York, Chi- 











































































Are you yi ge GO 
JAMISON TRACK DOORS — of Francisco, Cincinnati, ‘Salt’ ‘Lake 
the money-saving vestibule oo City, Lae —: “Secs — 
at your busiest doorways? don, Honolulu, Japan. 
ts 
The Safety Automatic Iceless Refrigerator and Heater Car 
BEST FOR FRESH MEAT AND PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS—DRESSED HOGS 
aa 
: | SAFETY _—_ 
| S.R.1.X. : REFRIGERATION ne ss, 
‘ 1 01 : a be i yrared ICELESS SYSTEM we asia — 
renee “ae eee eS 
LIGRT WT “LBS WEW K-29 : aS = murvaaoee Sat a : 
Thermostatically Controlled Temperature at Any Degree Desired 
COLD Safety Cars protect perishable products against heat or cold better than any other refrigerator WARM 
in the car known, and the charges for Safety Protective Service compare very favorably with the in the 
Summer cost of ice refrigeration. Winter 
Y SAFETY REFRIGERATION, Inc. 
. ee 230 Park Avenue Write us for information about the Safety Car NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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nite need in 


PORK PACKERS 





Wholesale and retail dealers 


in fresh pork and provisions 
find that we fill a very defi- 


the industry. 


THE P. BRENNAN COMPANY 


Union Stock Yards -Chicago, Illinois 
Patrick Brennan Victor H. Munnecke 














GOBELS 


Has Stood For ‘Quality First” M 





ADOLF GOBEL, 
llth Ave. & 40th Street 











To Three Generations of Homemakers 


eat Products 


For over 40 years Adolf Gobel, Inc., have been leaders in devel- 
oping the most scientific methods of packing, seasoning and han- 
dling meat products. “Quality First” is not merely a slogan. It 
is the policy which guides every executive and employee in the 

Gobel plants. 


INC. 
New York City 
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You Hear a Great Deal 
About the New Deal 


but 


"CASINGS BY MONGOLIA" 


Continue Ideal 


FOR A SQUARE DEAL 


“MONGOLIA” 
IMPORTING CO., INC. 


274 WATER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


“ters ea ng Ua 
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Our New Manufacturing Unit 
er SEWED CASINGS 


B. A. 1. Ne 
Inspected Plant my 
at Detroit 





We Manufacture All 
Types and Sizes 


You are within a few hours 
from our nearest plant. 


Samples on Request 


Sayer & Co. 


466 Washington St. 
NEW YORK CITY 











IMPORTERS ‘We Solicit a Trial Order” EXPORTERS 


Con Yeager Company « 


SAUSAGE ROOM SUPPLIES 


Milk Powder, “A” and “B” Grade Imported H-P Salz, “The Miracle High Grade Prepared Seasonings 
Milko for Meat Loaf Fast Cure” m ae ——— ; 

, "y Imp. Salpetre raunschweiger rwurs 
Yeager’s Meat Loaf Flour pe Sicak Sakae Goaniete 


Yeager’s Philadelphia Scrapple 


ne Bock Wurst 
Flour Nitrate Potash Oxford Pork Sausage 
Braunschweiger Mehl Nitrate Soda German Pork Sausage 
Bingo Beef Binder Nitrite Pennsylvania Pork Sausage 
sd Sure-Kure Ohio Farm Pork Sausage 
B. K. M. F. Potato Flour 


Berliner Seasoning 


“F” for Fast Curing Minced Ham Seasoning 


Dusseldorf Imp. Flour 


: “S” for Slow Curing Jumbo Bologna Seasoning 
Soya Bean Flour “L” for Long Curing Long and Ring Bologna 
Sausatone “Adapted for West Phalian Hams” Polish Seasoning 


Liver Pudding Seasoning 

Hogs Head Cheese 

Dixie Southern Seasoning for Red 
Hots, Bologna, Pork Sausage, etc. 


HAM BOILERS, SOUSE PANS, SCRAPPLE PANS, ETC. 


HoG — SHEEP— BEEF CASINGS 


853-855-857 SPRING GARDEN AVE. N. S., PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


Yeager’s Meat Binder “P” for Pork Sausage 
Hamburger Binder Seasonine 
Original Vic Flour FP. bP. 
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NIAGARA 


HAMS and BACON 








JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 
Buffalo - Omaha - Wichita - Liverpool 














WHITE ROSE PURE LARD 
= 





ST. LOUIS 


PORK and BEEF 
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A Shipping Container 
that lacks Rigidity is 
like a bag 





it retains the contents 
but does not protect 
the contents 





RIGID CONTAINERS PROTECT 
AGAINST CRUSHING FORCES 


Rigidity, to resist impact and crushing 
forces, is the primary requisite of a ship- 
ping case. 

Crushing causes more damage to goods 
in transit than all other factors combined. 


Container Corporation shipping cases— 
made from cylinder-formed CONCORA 
linerboard—have unusual rigidity to re- 
sist impact and crushing. They assure 
protection to your goods. 


CONTAINER 
CORPORATION oF AMERICA 


GENERAL OFFICES —1I1] W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















_—— of experience have proved to us that quality, 





MILLS AND FACTORIES AT STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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"THAT'S WHY 
WE'VE USED 


YOUR SALT 
FOR YEARS' 





“We can always depend on its quality,” 
says the Peters Sausage Company (St. Paul) 


cleanliness and service are three essentials in any 
food manufacturing plant,’’ Mr. G. F. Peters of the 
Peters Sausage Company of St. Paul, tells us. 

“That's why we have used Diamond Crystal Salt 
exclusively in our sausage plant for many years. We 
can always depend on its uniformly high quality.” 

Thank you, Mr. Peters. And may we add that other 
leading packers, too, have found Diamond Crystal 
Salt ideal in making fresh sausage. That's because it’s 
uniformly dry always, and experienced sausage makers 
insist on a uniformly dry salt for sausage. 

In addition, packers tell us 
Diamond Crystal Salt permits 
using from 10 to 15 percent 
more salt without developing 
a bitter taste. This is due to the 
natural mildness of Diamond 
Crystal Salt. Order some — 
today. Diamond Crystal Salt 
Company, (Inc.), 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 















UNIFORM IN COLOR... PURITY ... DRYNESS 
- - SOLUBILITY... SCREEN ANALYSIS..--: 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS...CHARACTER OF FLAKE 
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WHAT GOES ON IN YOUR 











TAYLOR 
SMOKEHOUSE RECORDER 
will tell you 


hk" packers realize, even to- 
day, that poor quality and 
unusual shrinkage may be the 
direct cause of temperature vari- 
ations. To meet this condition 
that is costing packers thousands 
of dollars, Taylor developed this 
modern Smokehouse Recorder to 
take the secrecy out of meat 


smoking. 


It protects meat quality 





gives 
better, and more uniform shrink- 
age—and reduces smoking costs. 
This accurate recorder will show 
you instantly when the tempera- 


ture begins to waver beyond the 
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safety zone. And you can correct 


the condition without delay and 


maintain quality. 


This thermometer has been 
called the most practical, efficient 
and economically operated in- 
strument ever designed for this 
special work. Its one-piece, die- 
cast aluminum case is dust-, mois- 
ture-, and fume-proof. The spe- 
cial armor for its tubing, and its 
18-8 stainless steel bulb resist 


corrosive action. Every day the 


SMOKEHOUSE 











10-inch chart provides a clear 
written record of what went on 


in your smokehouse. 


A letter or card will bring you 
full information about the Tay- 
lor Smokehouse Recorder. Or, if 
you wish, ask to have a Taylor 
representative call. He’ll be glad 
to explain this instrument and 
show you how to put it to work 
to get best results. Write: Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Roches- 


ter, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and FLOW 


INSTRUMENTS 
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ARROW MILLS 


QUALITY SPICES, SEEDS, HERBS and 
PREPARED SEASONINGS 


For Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 


Van Loan & Company, Inc. 


Factory: 64-66 N. Moore St. Office and Salesroom: 186-188 Franklin St. 


Only the Original Pure Dry Spices, Whole | 
and Ground. No Substitutes or Imitations. 





Importers and Jobbers 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























BAGS FOR 


Ham 

Beef 

Lamb 
Sheep 
Calf 
Franks 
Also 

Cattle Wipe 
Tubing in Rolls 








We Manufacture from RAW COTTON to 


STOCKINETTES 


Knitted Cotton Meat Coverings 
for Every Purpose 
Our plants are so situated that we offer you 


Immediate Service to Every Part of the 
Country. 





Production over 4,000,000 pounds of Qual- 
ity Stockinettes and Tubing yearly. 


Write us for Samples. 








Valatie Mills Corporation Trenton Mills Incorporated 
Valatie, N. Y. Trenton, Tenn. 


COMPLETE COTTON CONVERTERS 
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TN.J.SALZMAN CO, Inc 


| 619 W. 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 
~uality Casings 


M. J. SALZMAN Casing Service provides 
the ideal combination of rapid service, ex- 
| pert selection and Quality Casings. Every 
order receives the attention of experienced 
casing men. Every order is right—both in 


quality and price. Use M. J. SALZMAN 
SS Casing Service for complete satisfaction! 


“he PATENT Cading © 


PIONEERS of SEWED SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Since 1912 the PATENT sewed casing has 
given complete satisfaction to all users. In- 
troduced in that year by Sol May under a 
patented method the PATENT sewed casing 
has made great strides and continues, under 
the expert personal supervision of Sol May, 
to satisfy every need of the industry. Take 
advantage of the 22 years of experience and 
use only PATENT sewed casings. They meet 
every need—satisfy all users! Write. 


617-23 W. 24th PL., Chicago, Ill. 





_|| | 
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ACCURACY 


at all ranges 





. +. assures precision 
temperature control 


RISTOL’S Full Floating Free Vane 
Air Operated Temperature Re- 
corder Controller controls accurately 

at all temperatures, high or low—even at the 
lowest ranges for which the forces created by 
temperature fluctuations are so small that they 
are unable to actuate many other makes of 
controllers. 

This is an exclusive BRISTOL’S feature. 
Since the ingenious Free Vane device does no 
mechanical work and experiences no resistance, 
friction, or interference in any way either with 
its motion or that of the recording element to 
which it is attached, it regulates exactingly the 
process under control, regardless of the work- 
ing temperature range. 


TEMPERATURE CON- 
TROL WITHOUT 
DISTORTION! 


A vane fi) is attached to the 
same shaft (2) as the recording 
pen arm (3). As the tempera- 
ture to be controle d varies and 
actuates the ensitiz helical 
measuring ele went or ° flatte ned 
metal coiled tube (4), the shaft 
(2) turns and so causes the vane 
(1) to pass freely between the 
two opposing air jets (5) and 
(6). The discharge of these two 
nozzles is throttled, and a back Full Floating Free 
pressure is created, which is Vane Air Operated 
utilized in effecting control with- Temperature Record- 
out placing any restraint on the er Controller, 
recording and controlling mech- Model 5240M 
anisms. 


THE BRISTOL CO., WATERBURY, CONN. 
Branch Offic in Principal Cities: Canada, The Bristol 
Company of Coun la, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. E plone 
Bristol’s Instrument Co., Limited, "London, ha 





BRISTOLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PIONEERS IN PROCESS CONTROL SINCE 1889 
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1. 
ECONOMICAL 


. 2 
FORCED 
CIRCULATION 


S. 
CONSTANT 


ITEMPERATUR 
4 


5. 
INSULATED 
6. 
STURDY 
7. 
PORTABLE 


ADVANTAGES 


And every one of these advantages 
means better truck refrigeration! 
The THEURER Icefin Unit is eco- 
nomical and efficient. Using water 
ice, it maintains constant temper- 
ature of 40 to 50 degrees. Circula- 
ting fan driven off car battery ex- 
pels cold air to TOP of body, keeps 
body temperature uniform. Insu- 
lated construction eliminates con- 
densation, keeps body dry. Long life 
assured by non-corrosive cold con- 
ductors and sturdy construction. The 
THEURER Icefin Unit is portable— 
can be used in any truck. 


Write for complete details and 
specifications! 









z. ' 








| Warm Aijr 

THEURER WAGON WORKS, INC. 
COMMERCIAL 

INSULATED BODIES REFRIGERATED 


New York, N. Y. North Bergen, N. J. 
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THE FIRST CHOICE 


of packers who know | 














Wise packers know the importance of proper 
packaging—know only too well that every- 
thing in the packaging set-up must click to 
bring profits. That’s why leaders in the in- 
dustry turn to PETERS for packaging econ- 
omy! 


With PETERS Packaging Machines, you can 
build your packaging department step by 
step, with.the assurance that each added unit 
will perform perfectly, give added economy! 
You can start with the low-cost PETERS 
Junior which forms and lines cartons at the , 
rate of 35 to 40 per minute; requires but one 
operator. By adding the completely auto- 
matic PETERS Junior Model Folding and 
Closing Machine, a complete unit for form- 
ing, lining, folding and closing cartons is 
available—a unit that enables one operator 
to exceed the production of six or more girls 





PETERS Standard Forming 


and Lining Machine, equipped working by hand. 


Only PETERS offers this kind of economy! 


with automatic carton and 
liner feeding device. 


The PETERS Senior Forming and 
Lining Machine, hand fed, has even 
greater speed than the PETERS 
Junior. Equipped with the new Auto- 
matic Carton and Liner Feeding De- 
vice, which can be added to any 
Standard machine ever built, it has 
increased production from 25% to 
50%, forms and lines up to 60 cartons 
per minute! 


The PETERS Senior Folding and 
Closing Machine is geared to run in 
exact harmony with the Senior Form- 
ing and Lining Machine with either 
automatic or hand feed. It boosts 
production speed, gives added econ- 
omy! 


Build your packaging department on 
a PETERS foundation! You can add 
additional units at any time—and 
know in advance that each added unit 
will perform perfectly, pay for itself 
through economies! 

The advice of PETERS engineers is 
available without 




















obligation in solv- PETERS Junior Forming and % 
; s Lini I ine. Small, com- 
Ing packaging pre rs anes olied to 
problems. Write a wide range of sizes! 

for catalog and 

prices! 














PETERS MACHINERY CQ. 


4700 Ravenswood Avenue Ww Chicago, Illinois 
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- See 


JACOB E. DECKER & SONS 


MASON CITY, LOWA ~ 














Solicit your business in 
carlot quantities 


Green and Pickled Hams—Skinned Hams—Picnics— 
Green and Drycured Squarecut Seedless Bellies 
Dry Salt Meats 

Lard—all style packages 
Fresh Pork Cuts and Offal 
Vacuum Cooked Meats 
Beef—Lamb—Veal 



































A Valuable Confidential Service 


for packer executives 





For the first time, the packer is provided with a basis for LIVESTOCK 
accurately judging market prices in relation to current PROVISIONS 
supply and demand conditions. DAIRY AND POULTRY 
The Commodity Appraisal Service, through an appraisal of PRODUCTS 
facts and influencing factors, gives definite information to 

guide buying and selling activities. The service provides a Hams . Light Bellies 
sound basis for the packer to take a definite position with Loins . Picnics 
respect to the market—on the selling side when the mar- Dry Salt Bellies 

ket is higher than the appraisal, and on the buying side a C. S. Oil 
when the market is lower than the appraisal, with the ° ‘nies : 


degree of buying and selling aggressiveness dependent upon 
the amount of difference. Cheese . Eggs 


The experience of subscribers with The Commodity Ap- Poultry 
praisal Service has proved its accuracy and dependability. asm 


This is a confidential service, designed expressly for packer BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
executives. As such, it can fill a definite need in your buying 
and selling operations. May we tell you more about our 
service and what it does? No obligation, of course. 


THE COMMODITY APPRAISAL SERVICE 


221 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


An Unbiased Appraisal, The Only Sound Approach to Inventory Investment and Control. 
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Paper that serves most excellently for one purpose in the packing plant may signally 

fail when employed for an entirely different purpose. Some meats must be wrapped 

in paper that admits air through its tiny pores; others demand a paper that 
excludes all air. 


In the case of fresh pork loins, ventilation must 
reach the meat through these paper pores. If 
they do not get this circulation of air, the loins 
become soggy and unappetizing, losing their color 
and freshness. 


H. P. S. WHITE OILED LOIN PAPER 


This sheet has a porous, though fully protective, 
texture which permits the necessary free move- 
ment of air. It is a sheet of snowy whiteness, 
which emphasizes the 
wholesomeness and color 
1) of fresh pork cuts. Both 
quality and appearance 
are protected. 


ic On the other hand, hams 
and bellies in the refrigerator are being con- 
stantly besieged by frigid currents of air. These 
currents will dehydrate and destroy unprotected 






portions of the meat. Don’t risk 
“freezerburns” on these meats! 
Give them fullest protection in the 
refrigerator. 


H. P. S. MASTER 
FREEZERWRAP 


This is a tough airtight sheet that ™x 
wards off even the most vicious “— 
air currents. Besides insuring fullest protection, 
H. P. S. Master Freezerwrap offers greater 
economies. And in wrapping bellies, only one 
sheet is required, instead of the two formerly 
employed. All costs—both labor and materials— 
are sharply cut. 


May we send you samples of either or both 
papers for making tests in your own plant? 





H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 
H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 


1130 W. 37th STREET 
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John J. Felin & Co., Ine. 


Philadelphia Scrapple 
a Specialty 


Hams - Bacon 
Lard 
Delicatessen 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 

















SAUSAGE 





FRIED & REINEMAN PACKING CO. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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DEPENDABLE 


YESTERDAY « TODAY » TOMORROW 





JOHN MORRELL ® Co. 


“MORRELL’S PRIDE” HAMS AND BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, Pork, Lamb and Provisions 


GENERAL OFFICES, OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants—Ottumwa, Iowa; Sioux Falls, S. D.; Topeka, Kans. 


FOUNDED IN YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND, IN 1827 
Established in America in 1864 
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MOHAWK VALLEY 


Tender Meats of Constant Goodness 


Durr’s Mohawk Valley and Oneida Brands denote 
products of unusually good and unvarying quality. 


HAMS LARD 
BACON | DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 


C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


























Ham = Bacon = Lard 
Sausage 


HIGHEST QUALITY SINCE 1876 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The Members of the 
American Spice Trade Association 


greet 
the Members of the 


Institute of American Meat Packers 


SPICE 


FOR FLAVOR 








_St 








aa 3 


Be ee 


RW, 
SPICE TRADE 


AReaOcIATION 








For Flavor, Appearance and Keep- 





ing Quality of Your Meat Products 


0. | 


| Use only Pure Spices 




















nl 
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x GOOD FOOD ZB 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 














The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 


Hams and Bacon 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Dressed Beef, Calves and Lambs 


Send us your inquiries 
Phone Kirby 4000 


CINCINNATI + + OHIO 
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_|| GooD APPEARANCE COUNTS! | 


Their Popularity Acclaimed at the 1934 Convention 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers 





WACKMAN FULL OPEN HEAD DRUMS AND 
SANITARY STEEL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





The reputation of Wackman steel barrels is direct- 
ly traceable to the careful scrutiny of the manufac- 
turing methods of Wackman shop practice. 


For complete protection of your product, specify 
and use WACKMAN Full Open Head Drums and 
Standard Shipping Containers. 


Write us for complete information 


Improved Design 
Modern Style Creations 


| WACKMAN WELDED WARE COMPANY 


PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES - ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 














WHITON 
































& 
Steam Turbines 
for driving 
Stokers, Pulverizers, 
Exhausters, Blowers, 
Boiler-feed and Cir- 
dS culating Pumps. 
YP ’ . 7 } Write for Bulletins! 
The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., New London, Conn. 
Offices in all principal cities 
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KINGAN &Co. 


Pork and Beef Packers 


Main Plant, Indianapolis 


“RELIABLE” BRAND 





Hams Bacon Lard Sausage 
Oleomargarine Canned Meats Cheese 
Butter Eggs Poultry 


A FULL LINE OF FRESH BEEF—VEAL—MUTTON AND PORK 























OSCAIE MAYERS 


DEPENDABLE CURED MEATS 
S.P. Hams Picnics Dry Cured Bellies 





Factors Which Insure Uniform Quality 
in all of Oscar Mayer’s Cured Meats 


Good Selection Mild Cure 
Careful Trimming Uniformity 
Laboratory Control Accurate Grading 

Temperature Control Fine Flavor 
Perfect Sanitation New Cooperage 











OSCAR MAYER & CO. 
Aibuoved Biand 


Meats of Good Taste 


Chica go New York Cleveland Washington Detroit Milwaukee Madison 
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FRENCH 


Drip Rendered ”’ 
LARD COOKER 


Produces in a ONE STAGE Process of Rendering 
and Refining a Lard of the Following Characteristics: 


ODOR: Sweet and neutral. 


COLOR: Excellent and uniform, approximately 2.0 
yellow and 0.2 red. 


F. F. A.: Average under 0.03. 


SMOKE POINT: 490° F. and higher. This is ap- 
proximately 100° higher than ordinary lard. 


MOISTURE: Reduced to a minimum because ren- 
dering takes place under vacuum. 


UNIFORMITY: Quality of lard uniform regardless 
of type of fats used. 


Write for circulars and further information 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 
Piqua, Ohio 























America’s Most Popular _ 


By-Product Grinder 


The Williams “825” has long been recognized by large as well as 
small packers as America’s most popular grinder for cracklings and 
tankage. Patent chisel edge hammers cut thru tough material with 
less power than any other method. Their shape is also an aid in the 
grinding of greasy materials without clogging as there is no trailing 
edge to this hammer to set up friction and cause heat. Extremely 
heavy substantial construction including oversize ball bearings and 
large diameter shaft are additional advantages. Fourteen sizes, 
capacities from 700 pounds per hour up. 


A BETTER VIBRATING SCREEN 


Oversize bone particles can be removed from ground tankage and 
cracklings with the Williams vibrating screen and returned to the 
grinder for regrinding. If you wish more uniformly ground by- 
products let us tell you how a Williams Screen will help. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 





2708 North Ninth St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
37 W. Van ee St. 15 Park Row 326 Rialto Bldg. 


444 S2en@ 


|__ OLDEST AND LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD _ 


2) WW ABREU BROW 
all PATENT: CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 
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Hunter Packing Company 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 






Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 410 W. 14th ST. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 












































=Paradise Brand 


HAMS 
BACON 

LARD 
——- and All Pork Products — | 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 




















The Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 
PORK PACKERS 
Cleveland Ohio 
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SARCO 
PIPE SAVERS 





Have you ever figured the loss by radiation 
from centralized trapping compared with individual 
traps? 


Suppose you had five units connected to one 
float or bucket trap with 50 feet of 3” bare piping. 
You would then waste $937.50 worth of coal (at 
$5.00 a ton) in 10 years—for every foot of that pip- 
ing would waste 750 Ibs. of coal per year. 


However, this is only one advantage of 


SARCO Sit 
C O TRAPS 

When each coil or jacket is equipped with a 
separate trap, each unit in the plant is independent 
of every other unit. Air and condensate are re- 
moved rapidly and continuously, regardless of vary- 
ing pressures in the return lines. There can be no 


air bound or water logged coils. Production is in- 
creased and heat units are saved. 


The 1934 series of Sarco No. 9 ~— has many 

vital improvements. Let us tell -— 

you about them; or better 

still, we shall be glad to send 

one or more traps on free 

trial for 30 days. Please state 

size and maximum steam pres- 

sure. 


Our latest catalog No. 
BE-95 will interest you. 


183 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Sarco Canada Limited, Federal Bldg., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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SARCO CO., INC. 





Two Anderson 
Crackling Expellers 


@ There’s an Anderson Expeller to meet the require- 
ments of any packing house. At the top is shown the 
Anderson Special R. B. Expeller for larger plants. It 
has a capacity and speed far nrore advantageous than 
any other type of pressing equipment. This Expeller 
does not require a special foundation, nor a hole to 
be cut in the floor. It has a minimum upkeep yet a 
production that has led the largest packing houses 
in the country to install it as standard equipment. 


@ At the bottom of the advertisement is the Red 
Lion Crackling Expeller a machine for the plant of 
moderate capacity. Designed to make hard pressed 
cracklings just as economically as other equipment 
makes soft pressed cracklings, thereby affording better 
profits. It requires less capital investment and is 
economical even when run only a few hours a day. 


@ Write today for complete information on Anderson 
Crackling Expellers. Tell us the capacity of your plant 
and let us recommend an Expeller. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON CO. 


1946 WEST 96TH STREET e CLEVELAND, OHIO 















SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


Specializing in Dressed Beef 
Everything in Boneless Meats 
Offal and Casings 


CHICAGO ST. PAUL 











CHAS. HOLLENBACH’S 
DRY SALAMI 


Hollenbach Products have been leaders in the field for 53 years —a 
position maintained by unexcelled service and a superior product. The 
profit possibilities of Hollenbach Products are available to you, either 
under our brand names or yours. Write for details and prices! 


Thueringer Fresh Farmer Cervelat 
Fresh Salami Dry Salami 


CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


2653 Ogden Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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GOSHEN 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Lard, Tallow, Tankage, 
Sheepskins, Leather 


EFFICIENT—ECONOMICAL 
_ SUBSTANTIAL 














Hydraulic Press Supplies 


Racks . . Cloth . . Valves . . Packing 
Complete Stock 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT 
COMPANY 


GOSHEN INDIANA 











Stedman *Aqain Meets the 


demand of the Times -. 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Each a different principle. 
Both popular for grinding 
Cracklings 

Bones 
Tankage 
Blood 
Packing House By-products 





Stedman 2-STAce Grinders 


Investigate the many features. 
Built in 9 sizes. 


Ask for Catalog 302 











Stedman SASF RS Tai cored we 8) 


Quick detachable cage construction makes 
changing of cages a simple matter. 
Built in 10 sizes. 

2, 3, 4 and 6 rows, depending upon degree 
of fineness desired. 


Ask for Bulletin 133 














STEDMANS writ 


Founded 1834 ¢ Aurora, |INDIANA-— u.s.a. ° ° 





District Sales Offices: Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas 
City, Mo., Pittsburgh, Charleston, W. Va., Houston, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver (B. C.) Canada. 

Also Manufactured and Sold in Canada by John T. Hepburn, 
Ltd., Toronto 
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CARLOAD SHIPPERS 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


ALL CLASSES OF 


Beef + Veal + Lamb + Boneless Beef + Cottonseed Oil 
Shortening + Hides + Pelts 


FROZEN Beef Shank Trimmings + Beef Cheek Meat + 
Beef Hearts+ Beef Livers+ Beef Tongues+ Beef Kidneys 


Available for immediate shipment in either small order or carload lots. 








Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries regarding any of the 
listed items above — our quality is traditional — our service fast 


Tovrea Packing Co. 


PLANTS LOCATED IN 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. — LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











Henry Fischer Packing Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Pork and Beef Packers 





FISCHER’S SAUSAGES 
MELLWOOD BRAND PRODUCTS 


Louisville, Kentucky 
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A reliable, efficient, 
and economical cure 


OLVAY Sodium Nitrite con- 
forms to the exacting stand- 
ards of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia. It is manufactured under 
the strict supervision of The Solvay 
Process Company, America’s oldest 
and largest producer of alkalies — 
America’s best-known name in the 
field of alkalies and chemical prod- 
ucts. 


Solvay Sodium Nitrite is packed in 
convenient size containers. Avail- 
able from many warehouses located 
at points of vantage throughout 
the entire country. Write to us for 
samples, prices and delivery point 
nearest you. 

SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
he Solvay Process Company 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Syracuse—Detroit—Boston—Chicago — Philadelphia — 
Kansas City—Indianapolis—St. Louis—Cincinnati— 
Cleveland—Pittsburgh—Houston 




















SOLWAY | 
Calcium Chloride 
For Refrigeration Plants 


Safety and economy urge the use 
of Solvay Calcium Chloride as a 
brine medium. Prevents corrosion. 
Avoids clogging. Reputation es- 
tablished through years of out- 
standing performance on the job. 
Write for information. Known 
everywhere as 


“THE SAFE BRINE MEDIUM” 
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BEMIS MAKES 
A SPECIALTY OF 


Specialties 


for Packers 


Uniformly high quality, prompt service 
and right price can be taken for granted 
when BEMIS is your source of supply. 


ROLL DUCK 


There are so many uses for roll 
duck that it’s a regular jack-of-all- 
trades around a packing plant. 
Good for press cloths, for boiling 
hams, for truck covers and a score 
of other uses. 


LARD PRESS CLOTHS 


Just right for lard and oleomar- 
garine presses or filters. Sheets are 
cut to measure and hemmed. In 
some, holes are punched and re- 
inforced with stitching. Pre-shrunk 
or unshrunk material. 


CHEESE CLOTH 


A product that has a wide variety 
of uses around a packing plant— 
for wiping beef, lining barrels and 
boxes, wrapping cuts of meat, and 
so on. We furnish it by the bolt, 
by the bale or cut to special sizes. 


INSIDE TRUCK COVERS 


Used inside the plant, to cover 
meet trucks and protect contents 
from drippings and condensation. 
Made to fit your trucks. 


BEEF OR NECK WIPES 


An exceptionally absorbent pad, 
made of four to six thicknesses of cheese cloth 
stitched together. Also heavy stockinette beef wipes. 





SCALE COVERS 


Heavy, durable duck—waterproofed or untreated. 
Protect scales against drippings or condensation that 
will spoil appearance and accuracy. 


Write Today for Information and Prices 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


420 POPLAR ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OR 











New York Minneapolis » Memphis 
eee al New Orleans Winnines 
ar i Kansas City 
Lee , Seattle Sait Labo cae 
St. Louis Indianapolis Norfolk 
Boston Louisville Wichita 
San Francisco Houston Peoria 
Buffalo Denver Salina, Kans, 
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DELICIA SPICED LUNCHEON MEAT 





Add Hickory B/C Saiami to your 
Sausage Department. The appear- 
ance, taste and dependable uniform- 
ity of quality will build up an in- 
creased volume on a profitable basis. 


HOFFMAN WINNERS 


Delicia Spiced Luncheon Meat is 
a product of outstanding quality. 
Flavorful — tempting — satisfying. 
A good seller. 


Write today for full particulars. 


J. S)s HOFFMAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


















QUALITY 





“Brooklyn’s Largest Retailer of Pork Products”’ 
Packinghouse: 25 to 45 Lombardy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SERVICE 
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The story of a policy 
that has not changed 


FOR 70 YEARS 


EVENTY YEARS AGO—several years 

before the Union Stock Yards were 
founded—three far-sighted young men went 
into the meat packing business in Chicago. 
Their names were Arthur A. Libby, Archibald 
McNeill, and Charles P. Libby. 


At the start they had nothing but a tiny 
plant—its capacity was six cattle a day—and 
an idea. The idea was this: they believed 
that high quality was the most important 
thing in business, even more important than 
profits. 


It wasn’t so easy to attain a high standard 
in those days. The country was just begin- 
ning to recover from an exhausting war; busi- 
ness conditions, particularly in the rapidly 
expanding West, were unsettled. Markets 
were unorganized; in order to obtain the best 
cattle at the right price, the senior Libby had 
to go regularly to the South Water Street 
Market at two o’clock in the morning to select 
them. 


The best packing methods of the day were 
crude and inefficient soon the Libby 
firm began to make improvements. The use 
of ice in curing beef (it had previously been 
thought possible to cure it only in cold 
weather); refrigerator boxes for shipping 
fresh meats and vegetables; most important 
of all, the methods and tapered container 
which made it possible to pack corned beef 
as we know it today—all these are Libby 
developments. 


Starting in 1905, Libby has added foods 
other than meats to its line. There are now 
over 100 fine foods under the famous Libby 
label. But throughout this great expansion 
the guiding policy of the company has re- 
mained unchanged — after seventy years 
Libby still puts quality first. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Chicago 


WE 00 Ova PART 
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FAIRBANKS 


MADE IT 











Rear view of dial 
mechanism, Note 
large, sturdy parts. 








@ The modern scale, 4 

itself, is a Fairbanks in- 

vention! The first spring- 

less dial scale was a Fair- \ial mechanism removed fron 
a onsing to show simplicity 

banks achievement. The 








long list of scale im- 
provements since 1830 is a record of Fair- 
banks engineering. 


Today, the Fairbanks Dial Scale has been 
brought to its peak of simple efficiency by 
Fairbanks research. 


Fairbanks has made the dial simple and 
trouble-free. A sound design which spreads 
the dial mechanism to fil] the housing per- 
mits the use of large, sturdy parts. 


Fairbanks Dial simplicity means long life 
and retained accuracy under the most ad- 
verse of service conditions. For bulletins 
on Fairbanks Scales for your particular 
service, write, telling us in what kind of 
service you employ scales, to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. And 40 Principal Cities—a Serv- 
ice Station at Each House. 


ixbanks Scales 


fF PREFERRED THE WORLD OVER 





6081-SA70.9 
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Rath 


“ * Carlot and Mixed Cars of 
*  PORK+BEEF+VEAL+LAMB 


+ + Raths VACUUM-COOKED MEATS + + 


Refiners and Exporters of 
Raths CEDAR VALLEY LARD 


The Rath Packing Co. Waterloo, Iowa 
































Beef and Pork Packers 


Nuckolls’ Chile Con Carne 
Corn Husk Tamales 


Corned Beef Hash 


THE NUCKOLLS PACKING COMPANY 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
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Exclusive Livestock Buying Service 


The Kennett-Murray Live Stock Buying Organ- 
ization, the nation’s oldest and largest, offers in- 
telligent cooperation in your livestock buying 
problems. A complete service is available at all 
principal markets—service that has the seal of 
approval from packers all over the country. 














Detroit. Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Lafayette, Ind. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. Montgomery, Ala. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Sioux City, Ia. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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L. E. Griffin H. G. Davy G. E. Taylor 


P.G. GRAY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1895 





Brokers and Commission Merchants 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


R 











| The Oldest Brokerage House in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively | 




















——————————— — $$ 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER | 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 




















‘“Ready to Eat Meats’ 





F E R be | S Hickory Smoked HAMS and BACON 


STAHL-MEYER, INC. 


NEW YORK — BROOKLYN 


Plants Distributing Centers 
Otto STAHL DIvIsIon Louis MEYER Division PoucHKEEPSIE, N. Y 
Third Ave. & 127th St. Wyckoff & Cooper Aves. av 
New York City Brooklyn, N. ¥. Boston, Mass. 
F. A. Ferris Division New Lonpon, Conn. 
62-272 Mott Street HARTFORD, Conn. 


New York City 


Fac ae aes aces = = 
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HOG, SHEEP, BEEF CASINGS 


SHURSTITCH SEWED CASINGS 
CERTIFIED CASING COLOR 


SPECIAL HEREFORD FLOUR 


...as always... At Your Service 
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ENDEPENDENT Casing COMPANY 
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1333 West Forty-Seventh Street. Chicago. Illinois 


LONDON NEW YORK CHICAGO HAMBURG WELLINGTON 
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Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 


ARI MOURE= ICOM PA NNauECHICAGO 
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THE NATIONAL 


Provisioner 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 








Volume 91 


October 20, 1934 


Number 16 





Many Problems Face Meat Packers 
in This Season and The Next 


Future Livestock Supplies Take 
First Place in List—Merchandis- 
ing — Outlets— Profits— Govern- 
ment—T hese and Other Questions 
Discussed at Annual Meeting 


immediate future, but from a long-time viewpoint— 

appears to be a dominating one when meat packers 
get together. It overshadows in their minds problems of 
distribution, adjustment to meet federal requirements—and 
even the matter of profits! 


It is only natural that there should be much interest (if 
not concern) as to the future of livestock supplies. The 
meat packing industry has been built up to serve the farmer 
and the consumer to the nth degree. 

Everything the farmer marketed was bought and a use 
found for it. The consumer could get anything in fresh, 
cured or prepared meats that taste demanded. Packing 
plant capacity was expanded to meet this expanding live- 
stock supply and meat demand. 

Suddenly great reductions took place in the livestock sup- 
ply, and meat packers are wondering how this is going to 
affect them and their business. 

Small wonder that this over-all question should come first 
in discussions at the twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, on October 15 and 16, 1934. 


Merchandising.—Next in importance was the matter 
of merchandising—not only improving general practices, but 


T= question of livestock supplies—not only for the 


merchandising curtailed volume so as to 
return the greatest amount of the meat 
dollar possible to the producer, give the 
stockholder a return on his investment, 
pay operating expenses—and still keep the 
price of meat to the consumer at the low- 
est level possible consistent with these 
needs. 


Outlet.—Closely allied with this prob- 
lem of merchandising is the matter of out- 
let. Curtailed buying power in this coun- 
try makes outlet abroad doubly desirable. 
Just how much prospect there is for this 
was a matter of general interest, from the 
exporting packer to the distributor within 
a narrow local radius. Each is affected by 
the export market. 


Profits.—Of importance is the matter 
of profits, when these profits are almost 
entirely the result of rising inventories. 
Are these real profits? Or do they repre- 
sent gains that should be set aside to off- 
set losses in periods of declining inven- 
tories? Is it wise to spend such money, 
even for capital gains, or would the indus- 
try be in better position if it were held for 
a “rainy day?” 

Government.—Then there is the mat- 
ter of what to expect in the way of re- 
quirements from the government under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The in- 
dustry went to headquarters for this in- 
formation, and had the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administrator himself tell of his 
aims, purposes, objects sought and need of 








cooperation of all if success of the proposed government pro- 
gram is to be assured. 


Plant Problems.—While these broad questions of policy 
and influence were foremost in the convention sessions, more 
intimate problems were given first consideration at the sec- 
tional meetings held on the two preceding business days. 

Not only operation of a packing plant under the tem- 
porary labor code, but major problems of plant construction 
and engineering were given consideration in those meet- 
ings addressed primarily to operating men. 


Steam and Power.—The modern power house, a sub- 
ject given so much attention in the past year and a half by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, was discussed at some length 
by a man well posted to give information, because his com- 
pany has made the type of improvement advocated, and 
already is drawing fine dividends on this particular invest- 
ment. 


Meat Canning. —Those men on the technical and scien- 
tific side of plant operation gave much attention to meat 
canning problems. In view of the vast quantities of meat 
being canned—not only commercially but for relief—and 
in view of the fact that a part of the relief work is being 
done in commercial plants, exchange of ideas as to best 
practice was exceedingly valuable. 


Possibilities of control of factors that affect keeping qual- 
ity of canned meats were discussed, and some interesting 
laboratory experiments reported on. These yielded definite 
results which may eventually be given practical application, 
and will do much to overcome troublesome problems which 
arise in the manufacture and distribution of these specialty 
foods. 

Then, too, there were reports on technical studies planned 
to further improve lard through manufacturing technique. 

Sales and Personnel.—Sales and advertising executives 
invited the viewpoint of the retailer and of the con- 
sumer as aids in the improvement of their practices. A 
yardstick was sought by which men might be measured with 
a view to the improvement of that great army of meat men 
on the firing line—those who must represent the packer 
with retailer and consumer, and on whose success the in- 
dustry is so dependent. 


Those who constitute the sales force of the industry are 
not measured by particular industry standards, but rather 
by standards each packer sets up for himself in their em- 
ployment, and that of the executives under whom they serve. 
Possibly if some general standards could be set up, each 
packer would find their application advantageous, as fur- 
nishing a foundation on which he could erect his individual 
requirement structure. 


Sausage.—A healthy, thriving infant in the Institute 
family of activities is the National Organization of Sausage 
Manufacturers. The advent of this addition to the family 
had been planned and anticipated for many years. Its birth 
was celebrated at the convention a year ago, and this year 
its growth and development plans were outlined. 


A chairman was elected for this organization and a nation- 
wide governing committee set up. Promotion work to ac- 
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quaint members of the sausage industry 
with the aid this new division of the Insti- 
tute is prepared to give was planned, and 
some idea of just how it could serve was 
given to those in attendance. 

Livestock Supplies.—Representatives of 
the federal Department of Agriculture told 
the Institute membership how the live- 
stock and feed adjustment program was 
working and just what part drought had 
played in reducing supplies. 


Answering the packers’ question, “What 
will receipts of livestock be?” one of the 
leading livestock statisticians of the de- 
partment said they would be the smallest 
in more than 35 years, and much smaller 
than in recent years. Little or no increase 
in numbers is looked for before the end 
of 1936, he said, and it may be several 
years before they will approach the high 
level of the last five years. 

Shortage.—Specifically, cattle numbers 
are expected to be nearly 10 million less 
than at the beginning of the year. Hog 
slaughter in the crop year beginning 
October 1, 1934, is expected to be 25 to 30 
per cent less than the previous five-year 
average. Meat production will be even 
less, because of the average light weight 
of hogs due to shortage in feed supplies. 
Lambs for slaughter will be less, owing 
to disposal of a large number of ewes one 
year and over in the emergency drought 
relief program. 


In spite of this shortage which appears 
to be so marked in prospect at this time, 
it is recognized that cattle and sheep re- 
ductions are not so great as they appear. 
In the case of hogs, herd production is kept 
at high levels, and it is possible to increase 
hog numbers and market supplies ma- 
terially within a year’s time, when feed 
supplies are reasonably good. 


Reward of Merit. —The untiring efforts 
of the President of the Institute, Wm. 
Whitfield Woods, and his entire staff not 
only in conducting and expanding the reg- 
ular work of the Institute, but in contact- 
ing and cooperating with federal agencies 
on behalf of the industry, were given high 
appreciation and commendation. A rising 
vote of thanks and appreciation was ex- 
tended to John W. Rath, retiring chairman 
of the Board, for the fine service rendered 
in the three years of his incumbency. 

Honors.—Charles E. Herrick, past pres- 
ident of the Institute, chairman of the 
foreign relations committee, and active in 
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the work of the organization since its inception, was voted 
an honorary member, not only as a mark of appreciation of 
the service already rendered, but to insure his future par- 
ticipation in affairs of the industry. 


New Officers. —Following are the officers and directors 
for the new year: 

Chairman of the Board—Frank A. Hunter, Hunter Pack- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Institute of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago. 


Vice-Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, jr., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn.; Chester G. Newcomb, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; William F. Schluderberg, Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; and George A. 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City. 


Treasurer—Harold H. Meyer, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Directors (3-year term)—T. P. Breslin, Standard Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; F. M. Hauser, Hauser Pack- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; John W. Rath, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia.; Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago; Fred M. Tobin, Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.; Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade Food Products Corporation, 
New York City; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Directors (2-year term)—E. C. Andrews, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Curtis Cross, Valley Packing Co., Salem, 
Ore.; Charles E. Herrick, Chicago; L. W. 
Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. F. Swift, Swift & 
Company, Chicago; G. L. Childress, Hous- 
ton Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 

Directors (1-year term)—Robert Swan- 
ston, C. Swanston & Sons, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; W. E. Felin, 
John J. Felin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; T. 
Henry Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ottum- 
wa, Iowa; T. George Lee, Armour and 
Company, Chicago; Geo. N. Meyer, Meyer 
Packing Co., Indiana, Pa.; E. J. Engel, 
Mickelberry Food Products Co., Chicago. 

Executive Committee—E. A. Cudahy, 
jr., T. G. Lee, Oscar G. Mayer, John W. 
Rath, George A. Schmidt, G. F. Swift, 
Thomas E. Wilson, John R. Kinghan, and 
Frank A. Hunter and Wm. Whitfield 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Chairman of the Institute Plan Commis- 
sion—Thomas E. Wilson. 
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Proceedings of the Convention 


First Session 


Monday, October 15, 1934. 


The opening session of the 29th an- 
nual convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill., convened at 
10:20 o’clock. John W. Rath, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute, presided. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: Sometimes the 
question is asked, “What good can the 
Institute do for a packer?” and as a 
packer elected by his fellow packers 
as Chairman of the Board, I would 
like to make the following observa- 
tions: 

1—It kept the industry together 
through all kinds of differences of opin- 
ions, ideas, hobbies, arguments, 
schemes, et cetera. It kept the indus- 


try, so far as it spoke officially, speak- 
ing with one voice. 


2—It kept the industry working in 
the light. Day after day, and some- 
times night after night, it got prompt 
information to the industry on what 
the Government’s plans were. In this 
we had the cooperation of some of the 
men on the firing for the Govern- 
ment, who were just as eager as we 
were to have the industry and govern- 
ment coordinate for the most effective 
service of the government. 


I was permitted to read a letter from 
the head of an important governmental 
department in which he took particular 
pains to compliment the industry and 
closed his letter with these words: “I 
can truthfully say that your industry 
has cooperated with us 100 per cent.” 

Gave Sound Advice to Government. 

3.—By bringing thought to bear on 
the problems of the industry and the 
problems of the Government, it en- 
abled the industry to advise the Gov- 
ernment soundly. As a consequence, 
I think our position with the Govern- 
ment, after doing one of the largest 
jobs the Government has ever asked 
of any industry, is better than it was 
in the beginning. Our counsels have 
proved sound. When they have been 
followed they have turned out well. It 
seems to me that now, by the end of 
the year, almost every position the In- 
Stitute has taken on most questions 
has been validated. 


_4.—Our activities have been activ- 
ities of interpretation, information, 
Service, and defence. The intensified 
and expanded public relations program 
has helped to make the industry better 
understood. 


Someone has aptly said that the work 
done by an organization such as ours 
is likened unto an iceberg. As you 
know, only one-seventh of an iceberg 
appears above the surface of the water, 
six-sevenths being submerged, and so 
it is with the accomplishments of the 
Institute. We see only a little of what 
is being done. Nevertheless the work 
is always being carried on. 


In the past it was sometimes said 
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that the Institute is dominated by this 
or that group of packers. As Chairman 
of the Board I have presided over the 
meetings where policies have been 
made. The making of policies has been 
a free-for-all undertaking and all have 
participated. 

The Board of Directors is made up 
of men from all sections of the country 
and these men have been diligent in 
attendance at the meetings. The pro- 
ceedings have been conducted demo- 
cratically, and the members have not 
aligned themselves in _ traditional 
groups, but have reached decisions by 
common counsel after an expression of 
differences of opinion, and on the whole 
policies of the Institute are formulated 
in a very democratic manner and ad- 
ministered with equity to all. 


Facts Discovered on Stability of Lard. 


That your Institute has been success- 
ful during the past year in serving its 
members is apparently indicated by the 
fact that never before have the indi- 
vidual members called upon the Insti- 
tute for so much information, so much 
help in difficult problems, or so much 
advice in meeting local conditions. The 
number of inquiries from members has 
increased to such an extent that we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that the In- 
stitute has definitely proved its ability 
to serve. One does not return again 
a again to a well that has been found 

ry. 

It is not possible without becoming 
tedious to cite even an example from 
each of scores of classes of activities 
carried on by the institute. Therefore, 
it is with some diffidence that I men- 
tion a very few specific examples of 
new kinds of activities. 

The two-fold radio program which 
was put on the air last spring—the 
Eastern stations carrying an entertain- 
ment program designed to enhance the 
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prestige of the packing industry in the 
minds of the general public, and West- 
ern stations carrying a direct message 
from 13 representative members of the 
Institute to the livestock producing 
population—met with some success and 
we believe that some genuine benefit 
was achieved for the industry. 


Additions were made to the staff of 
the Department of Public Relations, 
and this made it possible to increase 
greatly the quantity and frequency with 
which accurate information about the 
industry, its economics and its service, 
was given to the public through the 
press and other media of communica- 
tion. 


The research laboratory has contin- 
ued to study the problem of producing 
a more stable lard. The most interest- 
ing discovery is that the time used in 
rendering has a most important rela- 
tion to stability. In other words, suc- 
cessive samples taken at hourly inter- 
vals from the rendering tank showed 
that the stability increased to a certain 
point and then began to fall away. 
There is thus uncovered a new and very 
important relationship between the 
thoroughness of cooking the raw fats 
in rendering and the important quality 
of stability. 


Departments Have Had Busy Year. 


The entire program of the National 
Organization of Sausage Manufacturers 
is a development of the past year. Pre- 
viously, sausage members of the Insti- 
tute were served by the various De- 
partments and these services were lim- 
ited to that extent. Under the new ar- 
rangement the Sausage Division has 
been established as a separate unit and 
is devoting its attention to establishing 
a program of service specially adapted 
to the problems of sausage manufac- 
turers. 


All departments of the Institute have 
had an uncommonly busy year. The 
vast amount of Federal legislation af- 
fecting the packing industry which has 
been passed or has been considered in 
recent months has necessitated the 
presence of many Institute committees 
in the Capitol for conferences with 
Government officials and others. 


During the past few weeks the Wash- 
ington representative of the Institute 
has been in Europe representing the In- 
stitute for the purpose of developing our 
trade in meat and meat products. It 
is hoped that as a result of his trip 
there may eventually be some increase 
in our foreign trade. 

There are very few members, I sus- 
pect, who realize the amount of time, 
counsel and active assistance given to 
the whole industry by committees 
of specialists in every field, and with 
whose counsel and active help the 
entire program of the industry is car- 
ried on. There is no problem of the 
industry on which the counsel and as- 
sistance of a committee of specialists 
is not available. 


Institute Set-up. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific in- 
dividuals associated with member com- 
panies are giving their time, their ad- 
vice and their active help to the whole 
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industry and its common problems _ Be- 
sides the Board of Directors, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Institute Plan 
Commission, the Institute Representa- 
tion on the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, the Commission on Elim- 
ination of Waste, and the Commission 
on Inspection, there are approximately 
35 standing committees of the Insti- 
tute. Most of them are definitely ac- 
tive on problems or subjects of common 
interest which should be handled on be- 
half of the industry as a whole. 

In addition there are nearly 30 Re- 
gional Chairmen through whom the pol- 
icies of the Institute can be made known 
and the necessities of the industry ful- 
filled in a minimum of time. The com- 
mittee and staff organization of the 
Institute have enabled the industry to 
serve the Government in an exceptional 
way this year. 

I have attempted to mention only a 
few of the activities carried on by your 
organization but sufficient I trust to 
point out the importance of the work 
done. You would be interested to know, 
if time permitted, of the particular 
work of each member of the staff. 

In the past three years I have had 
not only an opportunity to know the 
Institute and the personnel more in- 
timately, but also to realize more than 
ever before that we have a very effi- 
cient organization made up of people 
who are cognizant of their responsibil- 
ities and measure up to them. 

No organization has a more loyal or 
capable staff, beginning with Mr. 
Woods, a most efficient president, down 
through the ranks. Someone has said, 
“An Institution is the lengthened sha- 
dow of one man’s personality.” With- 
out exception, they have all served you 
faithfully and well. Often have they 
worked way into the night so that in 
the morning you might have on your 
desk the latest information and inter- 
pretations of the new regulations af- 
fecting your business. 

The next subject is one of great in- 
terest to all of you. The title of the 
address is, “What is the General Busi- 
ness Situation?” Someone has said 
that now is the time to keep your chin 
up—both of them, if you are built that 
way. The speaker is a man well quali- 
fied to deal with the subject. He has 
been in analytical accounting work and 
an adviser to the state and the national 
governments on questions of this char- 
acter, and is senior partner of James C. 
McKinsey & Co. I am sure you will 
listen with a great deal of interest to 
what he has to say. 


The Business Situation 
By James O. McKinsey. 


The subject assigned to me is a most 
difficult one. Whether or not you agree 
with anything else I say during this 
talk, I am sure you will agree with 
that statement. As practical business 
men you are concerned primarily with 
the future. I doubt, however, if it is 


possible to interpret the present or to 
interpret the future intelligently with- 
out some idea of how the present came 
to be. 

Therefore, I will take a few minutes 
to discuss a few of the events which 
seem to me to have an important bear- 
ing on interpreting the present situa- 
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WHAT ABOUT BUSINESS? 


James O. McKinsey, well-known business 
economist, reviews the situation for the 
meat packers. 


tion. I assure you I shall not take long 
in making this hasty review, and I shall 
also assure you that I will not quote 
any statistics. Someone has said that a 
gentleman is a man who can play a 
saxophone, and doesn’t. I have some- 
times thought it might be revised to 
say that a gentleman is a man who 
knows a lot of statistics, but doesn’t 
quote them. 


History of Prior Depressions. 


Prior to the Civil War we were pri- 
marily an agricultural nation. Our na- 
tional income was derived primarily 
from agricultural pursuits. This is 
shown by the fact that in 1804, when 
there were 4,800,000 productive work- 
ers in the United States, 3,700,000 of 
those were engaged in agriculture. The 
Mexican War and the discovery of gold 
in California provided a stimulus to 
business activity in the latter part of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
This resulted in a rapid expansion of 
business activities in the early ’50’s and 
a rapid expansion of credit and a rapid 
rise in prices. This brought about the 
panic of 1857. 

In that connection it is quite inter- 
esting to note a brief description of that 
panic which appeared in one of the 
well-known magazines in 1857. This 
reads somewhat as follows: 

“It is a gloomy moment in history. 
Not for many years—not in the life- 
time of most men who read this paper 
—has there been so much grave and 
deep apprehension. Never has the fu- 
ture seemed so incalculable as at this 
time. In our own country there is a 


universal commercial prostration and 
panic, and thousands of our poorest 
fellow citizens are turned out against 
the approaching winter without em- 
ployment and without the prospect of 
it. 





“In France the political cauldron 
seethes and bubbles with uncertainty; 
Russia hangs, as usually, like a cloud, 
dark and silent upon the horizon of 
Europe; while all the energies, re- 
sources, and influences of the British 
Empire are sorely tried, and are yet to 
be tried more sorely, in coping with 
conditions in the Far East.” 


Effects on Business of Civil War. 


I think many of you will agree that 
much that is said there might apply to 
the present time. The panic of 1857 
was not yet over at the time of the 
election of 1860. That election was in- 
fluenced primarily by the issue of slay- 
ery. It was followed very quickly by 
the Civil War. 

Our whole commercial and industrial 
life was greatly affected by that strug- 
gle. At the end of the war we had a 
year or two of so-called prosperity and 
speculation, which usually follows every 
great war. That was followed by a 
period of depression which, in turn, 
gave way to great industrial develop- 
ment. 

The period commencing about 1870 
until 1890 was characterized by a rapid 
development of our railroad industry, 
by a rapid development of our mining 
industries, and by a rapid development 
of our other basic industries. In 1865 we 
had only 3,500 miles of railroads. In 
the next twenty years, 122,000 miles 
were added. Toward the end of the 
period I have mentioned, in the 80’s, we 
had a great expansion of large-size in- 
dustrial organizations. This was the 
period of the development of the large- 
scale corporation and of the trust which 
we talked about so much in the political 
discussions of that time. 


In 1896 we had the famous battle 
between the agricultural interests, rep- 
resented by Bryan and by the manv- 
facturing interests as represented by 
McKinley. The manufacturing inter- 
ests won the victory by convincing the 
laborers of the country that their in- 
terests would be best served by sup- 
porting the policies of the Republican 
Party. 


World War Brought Prosperity. 


From 1897 to about 1910 we had a 
continuous period of expanding busi- 
ness activity and of rising prices. It 
is true that we had certain set-backs, 
like in 1897 and 1898, when we had 
what we then called a panic, but which 
we would now call only the effect of 
another rumor from Washington. In 
the main, we continued expanding our 
activities and in developing our indus- 
trial activities until about 1910 or 1912. 

By 1912 prices had risen to the point 
where the cost of living had increased 
to such a degree that the laboring in- 
terests and the agricultural interests 
carried on another revolt. This resulted 
in the election of a Democratic Con- 
gress and a Democratic speaker of the 
House. 

There are many indications now that 
we would probably have had a recession 
in business activities, a decline in prices, 
sometime around 1915 if it had not been 
for the World War. The beginning of 
the war, however, provided a new stim- 
ulus to business activities. During that 
period we had a rapid expansion of the 
so-called basic industries. Most of the 
mining industries, the lumber industry, 
the industries that produce staple com- 
modities—like the packing industry— 
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and the cheaper grades of clothing were 
all stimulated to a great degree during 
the war period. Many of them ex- 
panded their production facilities to a 
very large degree during that period. 


Wage High Following the War. 


After the war, we again had a short 
period of so-called prosperity and spec- 
ulation, during 1919 and the first part 
of 1920. This was followed by a decline 
in prices and a decline in business ac- 
tivities, which commenced in the latter 
part of 1920. That depression did not 
last long, primarily for these reasons, 
in my opinion: 

Wages had increased very greatly 
during the war period. In 1920, when 
the depression came, most business and 
governmental leaders did not believe 
the depression would last long, just as 
they did not believe the depression 
would last long in 1929. As a result, 
wages were not decreased very rapidly 
at that time. Prices declined more rap- 
idly than wages. In the latter part of 
21 or the first part of ’22, real wages 
were very high. In fact, the real wages 
were probably the highest that they had 
been at any other time in the history 
of the United States. 


In other words, the purchasing power 
of the laborer was higher than it had 
been during the war or than it had been 
at any time. 


Prosperity Helps Luxury Industries. 


During the war the worker had ac- 
quired a taste for many articles and 
types of enjoyment which he had not 
previously had. As a consequence, when 
we had the purchasing power in 1921 
and ’22, after prices had declined to 
some degree, he sought to satisfy his 
demand for these so-called luxury ar- 
ticles. I think this is one of the reasons 
for the period of prosperity which com- 
menced at that time. That period was 
primarily a period of prosperity for the 
so-called luxury industries. 

The basic industries during that 
period were not as prosperous as prior 
to the war. Our organization has made 
a study of the so-called major basic 
industries. This study shows that the 
earnings on capital from ’22 to ’29 were 
substantially less than they were dur- 
ing the same length of time prior to 
1914. The so-called basic industries did 
not prosper during the period of ’21 to 
"29 to the same degree that they did 
prior to the World War of 1914. 

It was the luxury industries in which 
we had the greatest volume of activity 
and where we had the greatest profits. 
It was in radio, in automobiles, in high- 
er priced clothing, in higher priced 
foods that we had our great expansion 
of activities and our greatest profits. 


Business Expansion Large During 
1922 to 1929. 


Another reason why the depression 
of ’21 did not last long was that during 
the war we had curtailed construction 
to a great degree. As a consequence, 
right after the war, there was a short- 
age in buildings of all kinds. There 
was a great demand for new buildings, 
and large expenditures for construction 
were started. This carried through 
until 1927, the peak of construction, 
when we spent something like $7,000,- 
000,000 for domestic and commercial 
construction, not including the construc- 
tion by the government at that time. 


The period of 1922 to 1929 is familiar 
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to all. We know the extension of busi- 
ness activities during that period, and 
the extensive speculation that took 
place. There is one factor, however, 
with reference to that period which I 
find that many of us forget, and which 
is quite important in our thinking about 
the present. That is that prices did not 
rise very greatly during the first few 
years of the period. It was not until 
the last two or three years of that 
period that prices rose to any great 
degree. 


It was in the latter part of ’27 and 
28 and ’29, and particularly in ’28 and 
29, that we had our major price in- 
creases. And it was not long after 
prices did increase materially that there 
commenced a decline in buying, which 
resulted in a decline in business activ- 
ities. I think that is quite important, 
and I want to refer to it again in a few 
minutes. 
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We are all familiar with what has 
happened since 1929. We know that 
most industrial and governmental lead- 
ers did not believe the depression would 
last very long. Someone has said this 
depression is different from any other 
depression we have ever had. I will 
admit that it is different in some ways, 
but it seems to me it is also very sim- 
ilar to other depressions in these ways. 


Few Realized Start of Depression. 


In the first place, nobody knew when 
the depression was going to commence. 
Nobody realized it had commenced until 
four or five months after it had started. 
Most people would not admit that it had 
started until after it had been in oper- 
ation for a considerable period of time 
after it was evident. 


Then most people said it wouldn’t last 
very long. After it had lasted for three 
years, most people thought it would 
never end. Nobody knew when it would 
end; nobody knew how to end it, and 
nobody will know when it has ended 
until probably six months to a year 


after it is over. In those ways it is the 
same as all other depressions. 
Because business men and govern- 


‘mental leaders refused to admit the 


seriousness of this depression, we did 
not make the adjustments which are 
necessary to be made in order to re- 
cover from a depression. We tried to 
maintain prices for a _ considerable 
period of time. And even after prices 
had started to decline, we tried to main- 
tain wages for a much longer period. 
It was not until the latter part of ’31 
that we really recognized the serious- 
ness of this situation and commenced 
to make the adjustments necessary to 
lay the basis for a recovery. 


Political Campaigns Upset Conditions. 


There is now considerable evidence 
that by the middle of 1932 we had 
reached that period where it might have 
been possible for some business recov- 
ery to have taken place; where it might 
have been possible for a gradual im- 
provement in business’ conditions. 
Whether or not that be true, it is im- 
possible now to prove one way or the 
other, because of the political campaign 
which took place at that time. 


As in the case of all other campaigns, 
business conditions were disturbed to 
such a degree that we had some reces- 
sion. No one can prove whether that 
recession would have taken place if it 
had not been for that campaign. After 
the election there was again a period 
of disturbance while waiting for the 
inauguration of the new administration. 


The new administration had won its 
place by promising improvement in 
economic conditions. We have found 
that in our history we have had several 
campaigns of a similar nature. We 
find that Jefferson won on such a plea 
in 1800, and Jackson won on such a 
plea in 1828. At that time both Jeffer- 
son and Jackson were supported by the 
great agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, who were sufficient to elect them. 

Bryan lost on a similar plea in 1897 
because of the conditions I have just 
mentioned. The champion of the for- 
gotten man won in 1932 because the 
laboring vote, combined with the agri- 
cultural vote, tried to bring about a 
change in economic conditions. 


Economic Aspects of Situation. 


Since the new administration had 
promised such a change, it was neces- 
sary for it to take some drastic action 
to live up to its promises. That brought 
in the initiation of the so-called New 
Deal. 


Governmental action since that time 
has played such an important part in 
our economic life and promises to play 
such an important part in our economic 
life in the future that it seems impos- 
sible for anyone to talk about the future 
without at the same time attempting 
to appraise the New Deal and its effect. 

I shall, therefore, attempt to do that 
very briefly, not from a political point 
of view or not even a social point of 
view, but purely from an economic point 
of view. 

I shall probably be wrong in my con- 
clusions, as most of us are with refer- 
ence to our thinking on economic prob- 
lems, but I trust I may raise at least 
some of the issues, that they may serve 
as a challenge to your own thinking 
upon this problem. 

It seems to me the time has come 
when we ought to critically appraise the 
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new deal, and that the period of watch- 
ful waiting should be over. It is well 
enough to say that we should support 
the administration in fighting the de- 
pression, but, on the other hand, many 
of the acts of the present administra- 
tion are of such far-reaching influence 
that if we chance to be wrong, future 
generations will suffer because of the 
actions that are taken while we indulge 
in a period of watchful waiting. If the 
present plan continues, we may be in 
the position some day of the patient 
whom the doctor reported was in ex- 
cellent condition but dead. 


New Deal Appraised. 


It is quite difficult to present a fair 
and impartial and comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the New Deal. Its activities 
touch so many phases of our life that 
it is hard for us to separate our emo- 
tional reactions from our intellectual 
reactions. It is also difficult for any 
one person to have a sufficient knowl- 
edge of all that is going on to be able 
to present an appraisal. 


It has seemed to me, however, that 
if you and [ were to attempt to appraise 
a particular business, we might use 
some standards such as these: First, 
as to the soundness of that company’s 
policies; second, as to the efficiency of 
its organization. I would like in the 
few minutes left for this discussion to 
just apply those two standards in think- 
ing about the New Deal. 


First, as to the policies of the New 
Deal: It is extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain just what these policies are. That 
is not intended as a criticism, but only 
as a statement of fact. The adminis- 
tration has attempted to do so many 
things so quickly it has had to depend 
upon recruiting men of various experi- 
ences and various types of thinking to 
aid in doing this, so that there would 
naturally be a great many inconsis- 
tencies. 


The administration has always been 
forced under the circumstances to fol- 
low, to a considerable degree, a policy 
of experimentation and expediency. It 
has been influenced, to a large extent 
by both economical and political ex- 
pediency as would any other adminis- 
tration that we have ever had. 


New Deal Policies. 


Under these conditions it is difficult 
to determine just what its policies are, 
but it seems fair to state that judging 
from its actions, it has supported with 
some degree of consistency, the follow- 
ing major policies: 


1—An increase in commodity prices. 


2—An increase in purchasing power, 
and 


3—An adjustment in the distribu- 
tion of national income. 

I should like to take each of these 
for consideration briefly. The spokes- 
men of the administration, including 
the President himself, have said on many 
occasions that it desired to bring about 
an increase in prices. There have been 
differences of opinion as to how far 
the increase in prices should go, but 
there seems to be a well-established 
policy reiterated even within the last 
two weeks that prices should be in- 
creased. 


I believe that in considering the 
soundness of this policy, it is worth 
while to look back over the history of 
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other depressions. If you review the 
experiences of leading nations, as well 
as the last half century of our own 
country, you will find that after a busi- 
ness depression, recovery has always 
started when prices were low; that 
prices ordinarily did not rise to any 
material degree until a year and a 
half or two years after business activ- 
ities had materially increased, and that 
after prices had risen for from one to 
three years, buying fell off and the 
period of prosperity would end within 
a reasonable time or within a short 
period of time thereafter. 


Low Prices Encourage Buying. 


In other words, our experience shows 
that low prices have encouraged buy- 
ing and, therefore, an increase in busi- 
ness activities, while high prices have 
discouraged buying, and, therefore, 
have encouraged a decrease in business 
activities. 

It has seemed to me, therefore, that 
to attempt to increase prices prior to 
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the time when business activities haye 
increased is placing the cart before the 
horse. It is true that an anticipated 
rise in prices will bring about increased 
buying. We had that experience in the 
first part of 1933. 


Then because of the threat of in- 
flation, we increased buying. This in- 
creased buying brought about an in- 
crease in prices, which continued to 
rise until within the last few months, 
This price rise then discouraged be- 
cause of the highness of prices, and 
business activities have fallen off. J 
do not say this is the only reason for 
business activities falling off, but I 
think it has been a major factor. 


If we may with some propriety ques- 
tion the soundness of trying to bring 
about rising prices, it seems to me we 
might with even more propriety ques- 
tion the methods which have been used 
to accomplish this result. The methods 
used by the administration have been, 
in the main, two-fold: One, the deval- 
uation of the currency, and, second, the 
control and decrease of production. 


Currency Deflation Tried Before. 


Devaluation of the currency is not 
a new governmental method. We know 
that European countries have all ex- 
perimented with this many times. If I 
remember correctly, England devalued 
its pound about 40 times between 1200 
and 1710. Each time they had a period 
of speculation and rising prices. 


The last English money devaluation 
took place just prior to the South Sea 
bubble. It seems that Englishmen, 
after that experienc2, decided that a 
change in the metallic content of the 
pound was not the way to provide for 
the economic welfare of the forgotten 
man; at least it has not resorted to 
that method for some 200 years. 


With reference to the control of pro- 
duction, I must admit that I speak 
from a biased point of view, I chance 
to have been trained, or at least to 
have been exposed, to the orthodox 
school of economics, where I was 
taught that economic welfare of man- 
kind was dependent upon an increase 
in the commodities which he desired 
to satisfy his wants. 


You and I know that there has been 
no time in the history of the world 
when there has ever been sufficient com- 
modities produced to satisfy what we 
would regard as the normal needs of 
the inhabitants of any country. Even 
in 1929, in the United States, if all the 
commodities produced had been equally 
distributed among the population there 
would not have been sufficient to main- 
tain the standard of living which you 
_ I believe to be a desirable stand- 
ard. 


Wealth Is in Production Not Destruc- 
tion. 

If that be true, it is totally impos- 
sible for me to conceive how we can 
promote the welfare of our inhabitants 
by limiting the producing of wealth or 
destroying the wealth which has already 
been produced. It may be that we have 
discovered some new principles of ec0- 
— which some of us can not under- 
stand. 


If that be true, I feel very much like 
the old farmer in the northern part of 
Minnesota who had been asked to drive 
a well-advertised efficiency expert from 
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the railroad station to the school house 
where he was to make a speech. The 
farmer called for the efficiency expert 
in his sleigh. When the efficiency ex- 

rt came out to the sleigh he insisted 
that there be two or three changes 
made on the harness so as to increase 
the efficiency of the farmer’s driving. 
The farmer patiently made the changes. 


They then entered the sleigh, and the 
efficiency expert insisted that the buf- 
falo robe be turned over, because, he 
said, it would be so much warmer if 
the hair were next to the passengers. 
After doing this, they started on their 
way. They had gone but a short dis- 
tance when the old farmer commenced 
to chuckle. The efficiency expert asked 
why he was chuckling. He said, “I was 
just thinking what fools these buffalo 
have been all these centuries that they 
have been wearing their hair on the 
wrong side of their hide.” 


Fallacy of Production Curtailment. 


If economic welfare can be promoted 
by changing the metallic content of our 
medium of exchange and by decreasing 
the amount of wealth that is produced, 
I can only say, “What. fools we have 
all been all these years, working so 
hard, when we could have been better 
off if we had all been idle and changed 
the content of our dollar.” 


I suppose that most of you have, at 
some time—since we have to have a 
little humor amongst this seriousness— 
seen the famous “non-hog-raising let- 
ter, but it so well illustrates the point 
in a humorous way, or should to this 
congregation, that I can not refrain 
from reading it. It is supposed to 
be a letter sent by a customer of a 
banking house in the East to one of 
the partners of that firm asking his 
advice. It reads somewhat as follows: 


“Mr. Blank, at Northampton, has a 
frend who received a government 
check for $1,000 this year for not rais- 
ing hogs, so Blank now proposes to 
get a farm and go into the business 
of not raising hogs. He says, in fact, 
that not raising hogs appeals to him 
very strongly. Of course he will need 
a hired man, and that is where I come 
in, 

“I write to ask your opinion of the 

best kind of farm not to raise hogs on, 
the best strain of hogs not to raise, and 
how best to keep an inventory of the 
hogs you are not raising. Also, do you 
think capital could be provided by the 
issuance of a non-hog-raising gold 
bond ? 
_ “His friend, who got the $1,000, got 
it for not raising 500 hogs. Now, we 
figure we might easily not raise 1,500 
or even 2,000 hogs, so you see the pos- 
sible profits are only limited to the 
number of hogs we do not raise. His 
friend who received the $1,000 check 
has been hog raising for 40 years, and 
the most he ever made was $400 a 
year. Kind o’ pathetic to think that 
he wasted his life raising hogs when 
not raising them would have been so 
much more profitable.” 


Increased Production Should Accom- 

pany Higher Wages. 

The second policy advocated by the 
administration, namely the increase in 
Purchasing power, is one with which 
all of us could agree so far as its ob- 
Jectives are concerned. All of us with 
experience in a _ capitalistic system 
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know that volume of business activity 
is dependent to a considerable degree 
upon the purchasing power of con- 
sumers. All of us would agree that an 
increase in that purchasing power, 
other things being equal, should expe- 
dite business recovery. 


Although we may agree with the ob- 
jective, we may seriously question the 
method which has been employed, that 
method being primarily the reduction 
in working hours and the increase in 
wages. I must admit that, again, in 
thinking on this problem, I can speak 
only from a biased point of view. All 
of my training and all of my experi- 
ence has taught me that increased 
wages should produce increased produc- 
tion, and that it should be paid for in 
increased effort. 


Under present conditions we have no 
assurance that the payment of increased 
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wages will result in increased produc- 
tion. We know that at the time this 
program was initiated most of the 
manufacturers of this country were 
making little or no profits. We know 
that industries—the capital goods in- 
dustries—from which most of the un- 
employed had come, were almost in- 
variably sustaining large losses. 


Is Cart Before the Horse. 


If these industries, which were the 
ones that would have to re-employ most 
of the unemployed, were to pay higher 
wages and give shorter working hours, 
it meant that they must pay this out 
of capital. It meant, therefore, that the 
business employers of this country 
were to pay out of capital funds which 
were to be used to increase the pur- 
chasing power. 


It is the theory of the exponents of 
that policy that by this means there 
would be placed in the hands of con- 
sumers a sufficiently large amount of 
funds to provide a large amount of 
increased purchasing power, and that 


in the end the manufacturer and the 
capitalist would benefit more than they 
— lose at the beginning of the 
cycle. 


Again I can not conceive of placing 
the cart before the horse. In the past 
we have followed the policy that when 
prices had become sufficiently low that 
the consumer started to buy, the manu- 
facturer would anticipate future needs 
and would invest his capital in wages 
as a basis of increasing production, in 
anticipation of increasing demand. 

The capitalist did take the risk at 
the beginning of the period, but he 
took it in order to secure increased 
production and increased volume of 
machinery and equipment and commod- 
ities in anticipation of the increased 
demand. 


Efficiency of Labor Reduced. 


If this policy is to be continued, we 
must have an increase in the volume 
of activity in those industries to which 
I have previously referred, namely, the 
capital goods industries. We know, so 
long as the uncertain conditions of the 
present exist, that the capital goods 
industries will not add greatly to the 
number of their employes. Even if 
this policy might be sound, I think it 
has not been eflective for two major 
reasons. 


The first is that, due to the other 
activities of the administration, prices 
have increased more rapidly than 
wages, so that the cost of living has 
gone higher than it was at the begin- 
ning of this period. As a consequence, 
the actual purchasing power is less 
than it was before. 


Another reason why the program has 
not been effective is that, because of 
the psychological reactions of the ac- 
tivities of the past year and a half, ef- 
ficiency of labor has been greatly de- 
creased. Many manufacturers have 
found the unit productivity of their la- 
bor has decreased from 10 to 25 or 30 
per cent. Under those conditions I can 
not conceive how such activities can 
promote industrial recovery. 


We come, then, to the third and last 
policy to which I shall refer, namely, 
redistribution of wealth. I have neith- 
er the inclination, the time nor the 
ability to discuss the merit of that 
policv. e will all agree that there 
have been inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of wealth in the past. We will 
also all agree that, due to the ineffi- 
ciencies of our price economy, some 
have reaped where they have not sown, 
and that some have received rewards 
out of proportion to what they have 
contributed to the economic and social 
welfare. We will all agree that it 
would be desirable if there would be 
improvements in the inequalities which 
have existed in the past. 


Who Is to Plan “Planned Economy?” 


The only argument that we can have, 
therefore, with the exponents of pres- 
ent policies, is as to the method to be 
used. It seems that those who have 
advised the national administration 
with reference to present policies have 
believed that the, competitive system 
under which we have operated in busi- 
ness is so inefficient that it is impossi- 
ble to reorganize it so it can work ef- 
fectively. They seem to believe that the 
only solution is in collective action—in 
the government taking over a large 
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part of the responsibilities for plan- 
ning the industrial activities of the na- 
tion. 


That brings very clearly to the fore 
the very important issue of the merit 
of collective versus individual action. 
All of us know that we can not have 
entire freedom of action. In any civ- 
ilized state of society we must give up 
some of our rights and liberties for 
the benefit of the group. As any coun- 
try develops in its industrial organiza- 
tion it is necessary for certain re- 
straints to be imposed upon the free- 
dom of action of the individual. 


I raise, however, this fundamental 
question: If we are to have a planned 
economy; if we are to be controlled by 
collective action, who is to determine 
those who are to do the planning; who 
is to determine who shall have the re- 
sponsibility for guiding us by means 
of collective action? 


Price Instinct vs. Mob Psychology. 


If we are to have a democracy, those 
must be selected by popular vote. I, 
for one, regardless of the inefficiencies 
of our competitive capitalistic society, 
would rather trust to the net result of 
the actions of all individuals, guided 
by the price instinct, than I would to 
the results of the majority guided by 
mob psychology and all the varying 
emotions which exist at the time of 
national elections. 


It seems to me, however, that this is 
one of the most important of the issues 
that are raised at the present time: 
Are you and I, as business men, willing 
to delegate to those who are elected 
by popular vote the guidance of our 
industrial activities, or would we rath- 
er attempt to reorganize and develop 
to a more efficient manner the indus- 
trial machine that has been built on a 
basis of a competitive price economy? 


Passing from a_ consideration of 
these major questions of policy, I 
would like to take just a few minutes 
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to discuss the srganization which has 
been established for the carrying out 
of these policies. It seems to me that 
this organization is vulnerable in four 
ways: 

In the first place, it provides for a 
very large centralization of activities, 
both with reference to authority and 
performance. Most of us who have 
had business experience in the case of 
large organizations have learned, by 
very bitter experience, that a too high 
state of centralized control does not 
lead to efficiency. 


Centralized Authority Uneconomic. 


Most executives in large corpora- 
tions have found, during the past 10 to 
20 years, that it is necessary to decen- 
tralize responsibility to a considerable 
degree if there is to be had that in- 
dividuality of action necessary to pro- 
mote efficiency of the group as a 
whole. We have found that, though 
we may centralize the formation of 
policies, we must decentralize adminis- 
trative work if we are to secure effec- 
tive results. 


It seems to me that the national 
government, in centralizing activities 
to the degree which it has in the na- 
tional capital, is running counter to 
that fundamental principle in the na- 
tional organization, 


In the second place, there has been 
a failure to distinguish between Icgis- 
lative, judicial, and administrative 
functions. One of the best examples 
of that was in the NRA where all of 
these functions were performed in one 
unit and primarily by one man. 

Even now, when it is recognized that 
those functions should be considered 
separately, the organization provides 
for placing all of them under the Pres- 
ident, not realizing that only the ad- 
ministrative should be under the Presi- 
dent, and the judiciary and legislative 
should be placed elsewhere. 


Administrative Set-up Too 
Cumbersome. 


In the third place, there has been a 
failure to distinguish between adminis- 
trative and staff activities. All you 
men know there is a wide difference 
between research work and operating 
work. All of you recognize that in the 
administration of large-scale activities 
it is well to distinguish between these 
two types of work. 


We have failed to distinguish be- 
tween administrative and staff work in 
our national government under the 
type of organization we now have. 
What is even worse, in my opinion, is 
that in most cases the staff activities 
have been made superior to the admin- 
istrative activities, instead of being the 
servant of the administrative activities 
which you and I in business have 
found necessary. 

Fourth, and finally, the organization 
is vulnerable because we have created 
so many bureaus, so many depart- 
ments, so many units, so many boards, 
that it would be impossible for them 
to ever cooperate with each other to 
such a degree as not to provide a great 
conflict of activities. It would be to- 
tally impossible for any man to super- 
vise them effectively as chief executive 
of this nation. 

To summarize, then, this very brief 
appraisal of this New Deal, I should 


like to say: first, that its policies are 
subject to serious doubt; secondly, that 
even if these policies were sound, it 
would be totally impossible to secure 
effective results so long as they are 
administered with the type of organi- 
zation which has been established for 
their organization. 


What Will the Outcome Be? 


If this be true, what might be the 
effect upon our economic conditions? 
That depends upon two or three fae- 
tors which I wish to mention in elos- 
ing. First, business conditions at the 
present time would undoubtedly be sub. 
stantially worse if it were not for the 
large amount of expenditures of the 
national government. 


In the future, one of these things 
would seem to happen: 


First, the national government 
might continue these expenditures until 
such time as business recovery would 
bring about a reemployment of those 
that are now unemployed, and bring 
about conditions where these expendi- 
tures would be discontinued. 


That, undoubtedly, is the aim and the 
purpose of the administration. I have 
grave doubt if that is possible, because, 
in my opinion, the economic policies 
which the administration has advocated 
are unsound, and therefore will not 
promote the business recovery that will 
be necessary to enable a discontinuance 
of these expenditures. 


A second thing that might happen is 
that the administration might admit 
the unsoundness of the large deficit 
it is piling up and the large amount of 
expenditures it is incurring, change 
face, decrease expenditures, and bal- 
ance the budget. That would undoubt- 
edly bring about a temporary recession 
in business, but in my opinion it would 
lay the basis for a sound recovery. 
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The third possibility is that the ad- 
ministration will continue these expen- 
ditures for a long period of time, due 
to the failure of business recovery; 
that it must continue, if it does this, 
to borrow large sums; that the market 
will become so saturated with govern- 
ment securities that inflation will be 
inevitable. 


Banks Overloaded With Government 
Paper. 


During the past year a large part of 
the government’s securities have been 
sold to banks. These banks now own 
from 40 to 50 per cent of all the gov- 
ernment securities of the United 
States. More than 33 1/3 per cent of 
the total deposits are invested in gov- 
ernmental securities. 


It is not hard to realize that the 
banks can not continue on this program 
indefinitely. If the government con- 
tinues in such large measure to sell se- 
curities, the time will come when these 
banks must have relief from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. They must take 
these securities to the banks, and in 
return will receive currency with which 
they will buy government securities 
with which the government will pay 
its expenditures. This leads, inevita- 
bly, to currency inflation. 


In my opinion, that is the result most 
likely to happen. Much as we may dis- 
like to face the facts, it seems to me 
that we are again in the same position 
we were in ’31 and the first part of 
382. We can not gain anything by hid- 
ing our heads in the sand. 


If these conditions face us, let’s know 
it. Let’s admit it and let’s, then, guide 
our actions accordingly. In my opinion 
this condition will not be corrected by 
Christian Science; it requires an oper- 
ation, and we must face those facts 
in order to bring about a correction 
of this situation. 


Inflation Appears Inevitable. 


In my opinion we will inevitably have 
inflation in this country. We have in- 
flation now, but we will have drastic 
inflation. I do not believe that that in- 
flation will start in the immediate fu- 
ture, because I think a large amount 
of government securities can yet be ab- 
sorbed before we reach the period where 
currency inflation is necessary in order 
to provide for government expenditure. 


I also believe that the administra- 
tion, for political reasons if for no 
other, will postpone inflation so that 
the aftermath of this volicy will not 
be apparent until after 1936. That is 
not unusual. Probably any other ad- 
ministration that has ever been in pow- 
er would take a similar attitude. 


But our economic policy is inter- 
woven with our political policy, and it 
seems to me that political policy would 
dictate that we should try to postpone 
the inflation until such a time that the 
aftermath of it would not be apparent 
until after 1936. 


Even after inflation commences, we 
have no way of knowing just how rapid 
the rise in prices and the expansion 
M activities will take place. In my 
opinion, therefore, the next six or eight 
months will be a period in which there 
will not be a great deal of change. 
There are still enough rabbits which 
we can pull out of the hat to keep the 
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public in the attitude of mind that 
business will probably not recede to a 
great degree during that period. 


Business Must Face the Facts. 


It will be a period of uncertainty; 
it will be a period of ups and downs; 
it will be a period of rumors, et cetera. 
The ultimate acts of the administration 
will be guided, no doubt, to a large 
degree, by the new Congress, which will 
probably be more radical than the last 
one. 


The national administration will 
probably be conservative in comparison 
with the complexion of the Congress, 
and will probably exercise some re- 
straining influence by utilizing some of 
the devices to satisfy Congressional de- 
mands. But, inevitably, it seems to me, 
we are embarked upon a program from 
which we can not escape, and that is 
a period of currency inflation with all 
of the results which you and I know 
mav come from that activity. 


This may sound like a very pessi- 
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President Chas. J. Roberts of Roberts & 

Oake shows president D. R. Howland of 

Miller & Hart the first results from the 
new plant at Marshalltown, Iowa. 








mistic point of view, but, after all, I 
do not think it is a coward who tries 
to face the facts. The bravest man is 
not the one who is unafraid. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the bravest man may be 
the one who is afraid, who sees what 
is coming and still goes ahead. And, 
after all, we have to go ahead, regard- 
less of what may happen. 


If, however we realize that these 
dangers are ahead of us; if we realize 
that these conditions will probably 
arise, then we can chart our own course 
so as to make it more effective. 


In closing I will say that I know 
nothing about the things I have been 
talking to you about. The only con- 
solation I have is that you can’t prove 
I am wrong—at this time. But if these 
random remarks I have tried to make 
without any bias or political slant serve 
in any way as a challenge to your 
thinking, so as to enable you to think 
through this problem, so that you may 
be able to conduct your business more 
effectively, and be of more help to 
changing national conditions, I shall be 
more than satisfied. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN RATH: We want to 
thank Professor McKinsey for a most 
complete analysis of the present busi- 
ness situation. Someone has said that 
notwithstanding all of the initials in 
the New Deal, most of us Americans 
are still struggling under I. O. U. 


The next speaker on the program is 
one whom I think most of you know. 
He has met with us before, and in each 
case the members have paid a great 
deal of attention to what he has had 
to say. Mr. Burmeister, senior agricul- 
tural economist of the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, will now talk 
= oWVhat Will Receipts of Live Stock 

e ? ” 


The Livestock Outlook 
By C. A. Burmeister. 


Whether or not my forecasts of pros- 
pective supplies of livestock during the 
forthcoming year will prove to be as 
accurate as those presented to you last 
year by C. L. Harlan, only time will 
tell. I have an advantage, in that 
what I am going to present here is 
based primarily on a very comprehen- 
sive survey and appraisal of the effects 
of this year’s drought on the feed and 
livestock situation which the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has just 
completed and summarized in a report 
released last Friday. This report not 
only includes a very complete analysis 
of the livestock situation, but also defi- 
nite forecasts as to the outlook for the 
livestock industry during the next two 
years. 


In trying to look into the future one 
usually finds it helpful to consider 
what happened in the past. Those who 
review the events of the last 14 months 
can truthfully say that there never has 
been another period like it. From the 
late summer of 1933 up to the present, 
stockmen and meat packers have been 
confronted with problems and develop- 
ments that were entirely different from 
any ever before experienced. The situa- 
tion has changed so rapidly that it has 
been almost impossible for any one to 
know from one day to the next what 
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plans and adjustments should be made 
to keep operations going smoothly and 
efficiently. 


Government Buying Reduces Hog 
Numbers. 

First, there was the purchase and 
slaughter of 6,000,000 pigs in the 
Emergency Hog Production Control 
Program early last fall. Next, came 
the hog processing tax, and then the 
operations of the Government in buy- 
ing hogs and hog products for relief 
purposes. In addition, there was the 
Federal program for bringing about a 
general reduction in hog and corn pro- 
duction. 

Also, there were the supplies of 
heavy, well-finished steers that came 
pressing on the market in an appar- 
ently unending stream last fall and 
winter, which gave the packers’ beef 
departments some problems to think 
about and resulted in heavy losses to 
cattle feeders. Then finally in late 
May and early June it became evident 
that a serious drought was developing 
and that it portended heavy liquidation 
of livestock if rains failed to come. 


The final outcome of this drought, 
which was the most serious this coun- 
try has ever experienced, is fairly well 
known insofar as it affected livestock 
marketings in the last three months. 
What its effects will be on the future 
supplies of livestock is a question that 
concerns producers, packers, meat dis- 
tributors and consumers alike, because 
never before has the livestock situation 
in this country been like that of today. 


It is very much different from that 
of a year ago, in that numbers of cat- 
tle, hogs, and sheep are very much 
smaller than they were then, and there 
is an acute shortage of forage and feed 
for carrying the animals on hand 
through the winter. The survey re- 
cently made by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics shows that even though 
livestock rations are reduced to a little 
more than a subsistence basis in the 
drought areas and to below normal in 
other states, the total feed and forage 
supply of the entire country is likely to 
be insufficient to maintain the present 
reduced numbers of animals. 


Feed Supplies Short 3 Million Tons. 


The feed shortage is more serious 
with respect to grain than it is with 
hay and forage, hence the position of 
hog producers is more critical than that 
of producers of other kinds of live- 
stock. The indicated shortage of feed 
grains amounts to 3,000,000 tons if 
basic livestock numbers are to be main- 
tained even on rations below the 
amount normally fed. 

If somewhat near normal rations 
were fed in all States, the total re- 
quirements would exceed the available 
supply by nearly 14,000,000 tons. Sup- 
plies of hay and other roughage are 
short about 1,600,000 tons but this de- 
ficit may be met by greater utiliza- 
tion of corn stover. 

The feed shorage is largely west of 
Illinois and Wisconsin, although corn 
production in Illinois was reduced some- 
what and fairly good crops were raised 
in northern Iowa and parts of Minne- 
sota. States where the feed shortage is 
most acute are the two Dakotas, and 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. In 
these States the problem of finishing 
out the hogs on hand is most difficult, 
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and marketings of hogs during the 
coming year will be greatly curtailed. 
In recent years these States have been 
very important contributors to the na- 
tion’s annual output of beef and pork. 

In the case of both grains and hay, 
the rations allowed in the drought 
States are based on the assumption of 
an average winter. If the winter 
should be severe, the ration allowance 
would be very inadequate. On the 
other hand, a mild open winter permit- 
ting extensive grazing would reduce to 
a considerable extent the amounts of 
grain and roughage required for main- 
tenance. 


Higher Prices for Meat Animals 
Predicted. 


The feed situation would be much 
more serious if livestock numbers had 
not been so greatly reduced this year. 
The combined numbers of livestock on 
farms at the start of winter in terms 
of grain-consuming units is 19 per cent 


Ca 





PACKERS’ PERPETUAL PROBLEM. 


Cc. A. Burmeister, B.A.E. prognosticator, 
gives processors some food for thought on 
next year’s livestock receipts. 


less than that of a year ago, and total 
numbers of meat animals at the begin- 
ning of 1935 are expected to be the 
smallest in 35 years. 

This reduction is the greatest for 
any single year of which we have rec- 
ord, and is partly the result of the 
Government’s hog adjustment program, 
and the cattle and sheep buying pro- 
grams to meet the feed shortage indi- 
cated by earlier reports on the drought 
situation. Because of the decrease in 
livestock numbers and the shortage of 
feed crops it is inevitable that we will 
have a reduction in both numbers and 
weights of animals for slaughter dur- 
ing most of 1935, and that the quality 
and finish of such animals will be much 
below average. 


The decrease in slaughter is ex- 
pected to be most pronounced after 
next February and the greatest rela- 
tive shortage is likely to develop next 
summer. The decrease in output of 
pork is expected to be much greater 
relatively than that of beef or lamb. 


The marked decrease in livestock 
slaughter in prospect is likely to result 
in a substantial advance in prices of 
all meat animals next year, and the 
level of livestock prices in 1935 is ex- 
pected to be the highest since 1930, 
The advance probably will be most 
pronounced in the case of prices of 
well-finished livestock of all kinds, 
since the reduction in market supplies 
of such stock will be relatively greater 
than that of other classes. 


Twenty-four Million Hogs for 
Slaughter. 


A reduction in hog production was 
already under way prior to the 
drought, this being the result of high 
corn prices in relation to hog prices 
during the last half of 1933 and the 
first half of this year, and the opera- 
tion of hog production control plan. 

The spring pig crop this year was 
estimated to be 28 per cent smaller 
than that of last year—a decrease of 
about 14,600,000 head. This reduction 
is expected to result in a decrease of 
at least 3,500,000 head from that of a 
year earlier in federally inspected hog 
slaughter during the seven months 
ending with next April. This means 
that we expect hog slaughter in this 
period to approximate not more than 
24,000,000 head. Slaughter in that 
period last winter would have been 
much larger than it was had there been 
- slaughter of the 6,000,000 pigs last 
fall. 


Because of the very limited supply 
and the high prices of feed for hogs, 
there will be a pronounced tendency to 
market hogs much earlier than usual 
this winter, consequently we expect the 
proportion of the winter supply that 
comes to market before January to be 
about the largest on record. A some- 
what similar distribution of slaughter 
supplies occurred following the short 
corn crops of 1894, 1901, and 1924. 


Estimates of the fall pig crop are not 
yet available. In the June Pig-Corm 
Report, it was estimated that the num- 
ber of sows to farrow this fall would 
be 38 per cent less than the number 
farrowed last fall. In view of the 
drought and the shortage of feed sup- 
plies, it now appears that the decrease 
in the fall pig crop will be even greater 
than that estimated in the June report. 
A reduction of about 50 per cent from 
the fall crop of 1933 is not improbable. 


Inspected Slaughter to Be 25 Per Cent 
Smaller. 


On the basis of present indications as 
to this year’s fall pig crop, hog slaugh- 
ter next summer (May to September, 
1935) may be the smallest for that sea- 
son in at least 25 years. A sharp de- 
crease in the summer hog slaughter 
from the preceding year occurred, fol- 
lowing other years in which the corn 
crop was greatly reduced. In 189, 
following the drought of 1894, summer 
slaughter supplies were reduced 17 per 
cent. In 1902, after the drought of 
1901, the reduction in summer slaugh- 
ter amounted to 22 per cent. 


Based on our preliminary estimates 
of the 1934 pig crops, it appears likely 
that inspected slaughter during the 
next 12 months will be from 20 to 26 
per cent smaller than the slaughter m 
the year just ended, which totaled 
43,910,000 head. Compared with the 
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5-year average (1928-1932) inspected 
slaughter in 1934-35 probably will be 
reduced about 25 to 30 per cent. 


The average weight of hogs slaught- 
ered under Federal inspection in the 
year just ended amounted to about 225 
lbs. compared with 232 Ibs. in the pre- 
vious year, and the 5-year average 
(1928-1932) of 231 lbs. 


The very high prices of corn in re- 
lation to prices of hogs undoubtedly 
will result in a further reduction in the 
weights of hogs slaughtered in the 
present marketing year (1934-35). Av- 
erage weight for the entire year prob- 
ably will be the lightest for any year 
since 1916 at least. As a result of this 
probable much lighter average weight 
at which hogs will be marketed, the 
decrease in the total production of Fed- 
erally inspected pork and lard probably 
will be relatively greater than the de- 
crease in number of hogs slaughtered. 


Storage Stocks Relatively Small. 


Because of the light weights and low 
quality of hogs marketed in recent 
months, yields of lard per 100 lbs. live 
weight have been extremely low. Lard 
yields in every month since February 
this year have been the smallest for the 
month in question in the 12 years for 
which records are available. 


Since hogs are likely to be marketed 
at very light weights during the next 
12 months, lard yields are likely to 
continue low, and production of lard in 
1934-35 probably will be reduced rela- 
tively more than the production of 
pork. 


The new storage season will begin 
with stocks of hog products relatively 
small, whereas a year earlier they were 
large. Holdings of lard on November 
1, 1938, were the largest for that date 
on record. Since last spring the reduc- 
tion in stocks has been greater than 
the usual seasonal decrease. 


On October 1, total storage holdings 
of pork, amounting to 524,000,000 Ibs., 
were 17 per cent less than a year ear- 
lier and 1 per cent smaller than the 
5-year October 1 average holdings. 


Lard stocks totaling 128,000,000 lIbs., 
were 33 per cent less than a year ear- 
lier, but thev were 17 per cent greater 
than the 5-year average for that date. 
As compared with a year earlier, the 
decrease in storage stocks is equiva- 
to the products of about 1,065,000 
ogs. 


Hog and Meat Prices to Be Higher. 


Hog prices in 1934-35 are expected 
to average materially higher than the 
relatively low levels of prices in the 
last 3 marketing years, largely because 
of the prospective substantial reduction 
in slaughter supplies of hogs and other 
livestock. The advance in hog prices 
is likely to be most pronounced in the 
Summer months of 1935, but a rise of 
substantial proportions probably will 
occur before the end of the winter 
season. 


The seasonal decline in hog prices in 
the coming fall and early winter, is 
likely to be less than usual and of 
shorter duration than the average de- 
cline in this period. With prospects 
for a substantial curtailment in slaugh- 
ter supplies after January, a strong 
storage demand for hog products is 
likely to prevail in the early winter. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IS STILL THEIR HOPE. 
Veterans of the industry, specializing in export trade, formed the following conven- 


tion group: Seated, 1 


eft to right—George Marples, Cudahy Packing Co.; Chas. B. 


Herrick, chairman Institute foreign trade committee; James G. Cownie, Jacob Doid 


Packing Co. (dean of export managers.) 


Standing, left to right—W. C. Davis, export 


manager, Swift & Co.; Robert Mair, former export department head, Swift & Co. 


This will be a strengthening factor to 
hog prices during that period. 


In the late winter and early spring, 
the seasonal rise in hog prices is ex- 
pected to be greater than average since 
the greatest decrease in hog market- 
ings in the winter season will occur at 
that time. For the entire winter sea- 
son, therefore, hog prices probably will 
average well above the levels of the 
winter seasons of the last 3 years. 


In view of the probable sharp de- 
crease in average weights of hogs mar- 
keted during the next 6 months, it is 
likely that supplies of heavy hogs will 
be very short and such hogs will sell 
at a substantial premium over light 
and medium-weight kinds throughout 
the winter. Normally there is little 
difference in the prices of the different 
weights of butcher hogs during the 
winter season. 


Hog Production Center Shifting. 


Since hog slaughter next summer 
will be very much smaller than aver- 
age, hog prices will average much high- 
er in that season than in the summer 
of 1934 and perhaps higher than at any 
time since the summer of 1930. 


Although large reductions have oc- 
curred in both the spring and fall pig 
crops of 1934, the short supplies and 
high prices of corn and other feed 
grains are likely to cause the 1935 
spring pig crop to be even smaller than 
that of 1934. Notwithstanding that 
hog prices advanced sharply during the 
summer, the rise in corn prices was 
relatively as great and the hog-corn 
price ratio remains below average. 
This ratio has been unfavorable for 
hog production since June, 1933, and 
apparently will continue so for several 
months at least. 


The most significant development or 
outcome of this change in feed supplies 
is the effect it is going to have on the 
geographical distribution of hog pro- 
duction. There has been a shift since 
1920 in hog production from East to 
West, and the seven Corn Belt states 
west of the Mississippi River have 
been producing a larger proportion of 


the national hog supply than any other 
sections. Their proportion has been 
increasing. It reached its peak in 1930, 
when they produced 70 per cent of the 
hogs raised in the corn belt. Since 
1930 their proportion has been declin- 
ing, and this year it will be down to 
about 63 per cent or less. 


Production in East Expanding. 

With the western corn belt very 
short of corn, there is no prospect for 
the farmers in that area to start ex- 
panding hog production this winter by 
breeding more sows. They will have 
to cut their production because they 
can not carry the sows through. They 
haven’t the feed to carry the sows and 
the pigs through until next year’s corn 
crop becomes available. Consequently it 
is almost assured that there will be a 
further reduction in that area. 


The Eastern corn belt, however, has 
not had its corn production reduced so 
much, and the farmers in that corn 
belt are likely to expand production a 
little bit next year, so that, from such 
figures as I have now, it would indi- 
cate that the Western corn belt will 
produce somewhere between 56 per 
cent and 60 per cent of the corn belt 
supply of hogs as compared with 70 
per cent back in 1929, and as many as 
64 per cent last year. 


That means that those markets and 
those packers located in the Western 
corn belt will be faced with the much 
more difficult problem of getting hog 
supplies than the packers east of the 
Mississippi. 

Record Cattle Supplies in 1934. 


Prospects, therefore, point to a con- 
tinued low level of hog slaughter dur- 
ing most of 1935-36. When hog pro- 
duction will increase, depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon changes in corn 
production. If the yield of corn in 
1935 should be average or larger, sup- 
plies of corn would be large in relation 
to hog numbers, and a substantial in- 
crease in the 1935 fall pig — and in 
both pig crops of 1936 probably would 
occur. 


An increase in pigs produced in 1936 
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would not be reflected in hog slaughter 
supplies until the marketing year, 
1936-37. Even under most favorable 
conditions for hog production, several 
years probably will elapse before hog 
slaughter again reaches the level pre- 
vailing during the last 5 years. 


The drought and the relief measures 
taken to aid the cattle industry have 
resulted in very outstanding and 
significant changes in the cattle situa- 
tion and in the immediate and long- 
time outlook for the cattle industry. 
At the beginning of 1934, cattle num- 
bers in this country, totaling 67,352,000 
head—the largest since 1923 and about 
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10,550,000 head larger than the number 
estimated in 1928, the low point of the 
present cattle-production cycle. 


During the period 1930 to early 1933, 
when cattle prices were declining to 
very low levels, there was a pronounced 
tendency on the part of producers to 
withhold cattle from market, especially 
breeding stock. This resulted in a large 
accumulation of cows and heifers. The 
number of such cattle at the beginning 
of 1934 was the largest on record. In 
the late spring of 1933, marketings for 
slaughter began to increase and they 
continued to expand throughout the re- 
mainder of that year and thus far in 
1934. As a result of these increased 
marketings, there has been a marked 
expansion in cattle slaughter for com- 
mercial purchases during the last 17 
months. 


Commercial Cattle Slaughter High. 


Slaughter of cattle under Federal in- 
spection (not including slaughter for 
Government account) in the first 9 
months of 1934, totaled about 7,500.000 
head, about 19 per cent greater than 
in the correspondine months of 1933, 
and the largest for that period since 
1918 and the second largest for that 
period on record. Inspected commercial 
slaughter of calves (excluding those for 
Government account) in these months, 
totaled about 4,560,000 head, nearly 
26 per cent greater than a year earlier 
and was much the largest total for 
these months on record. 


The increase in the regular commer- 
cial slaughter of cattle was relatively 
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greater in the case of cows and heifers 
than in the case of steers, and in terms 
of actual numbers, the increase in cow 
and heifer slaughter during the first 
8 months over that of the correspond- 
ine period of 1933 amounted to 629,000 
head. 


Steer slaughter in this period was 
increased 405,000 head. The proportion 
of cows and heifers in the commercial 
slaughter was the largest for the period 
since 1928. The average weight of cat- 
tle slaughtered was 934 pounds, or 
nearly 22 Ibs. lighter than that of a 
year earlier. 


Marketings of fed cattle this year 
to the end of September also were 


- larger than a year earlier. The total 


number of beef steers sold at Chicago 
for slaughter in this period was 6 per 
cent greater than in the corresponding 
months of last year. The increase was 
most pronounced in the better grades 
of steers. The combined number of 
choice and prime and good grades of 
slaughter steers at Chicago in the Jan- 
uary-September period was about 24 
per cent greater than in those months 
last year, and it was the second largest 
number of such steers sold at that mar- 
ket in the 13 years for which records 
are available. 


Government Purchases 6! Million 


Head. 


Under the cattle buying program, 
which started in early June, the Gov- 
ernment purchased through October 9, 
a total of 6,483,000 cattle and calves 
in 24 drought States. Of this number, 
slightly more than 1,000,000 head, or 
about 15 per cent, were condemned 
where purchased and were destroyed. 
Nearly 4,000,000 of the remainder had 
been slaughtered at the end of Septem- 
ber for the account of Federal and 
State relief agencies, leaving nearly 
1,500,000 more yet to be slaughtered. 
Many of these are now on pastures 
in eastern and southern States. 


About one-fourth of the total pur- 
chases were classified as calves. Such 
reports as we have indicate that a 
major proportion of these cattle con- 
sisted of low-grade cows, most of which 
were of dairy breeding. Present plans 
contemplate that total purchases will 
approximate about 7,500,000 head be- 
fore the buying program is concluded. 


The large slaughter of cattle and 
calves for Government account, togeth- 
er with the great increase in slaughter 
for commercial purposes, has resulted 
in a marked reduction in cattle numbers 
since the beginning of the year. It 
appears now that the total number of 
cattle in the country at the beginning 
of 1935 probably will be about 10,000,- 
000 head less than that of a year ear- 
lier, or about the same as at the be- 
ginning of 1928 when numbers were at 
the low point of the current cattle- 
production cycle. Most of the reduction 
in numbers has been in cows, heifers 
and young stock that normally is re- 
tained for additions to breeding herds. 


Continued Heavy Kill Expected. 


Slaughter of cattle for commercial 
account during the remainder of 1934 
will probably be at least as large as 
that of the corresponding period of 
1933 when the total slaughter under 
Federal inspection was the largest 
since 1927. Average weights, however, 
will be much lighter than a year earlier 


and the slaughter supply will include 
a much smaller proportion of well-fin- 
ished cattle and a larger proportion of 
the lower grades. 


Although pasture conditions in the 
Corn Belt states during the summer 
were the lowest on record, and pros- 
pects for feed grain and hay produc- 
tion about the poorest ever known, 
shipment of stocker and feeder cattle 
into these States in recent months were 
relatively large. Total shipments, in- 
spected through markets, for the 3 
months, July to September (with Sep- 
tember estimated) were about 650,000 
head. This number was about 50 per 
cent larger than the record small ship- 
ments for these months in 1933, about 
18 per cent larger than the 5-year 
(1929-33) average and the largest for 
the period since 1928. 


Heavy Cattle Shipments Small. 


In July, when prospects for a corn 
crop were still fairly good over much 
of the Corn Belt, movement into all 
the states was relatively large, with the 
total over twice as large as in 1933 
and the largest for the month since 
1925. In August and September, the 
movement into the states where the 
effects of the drought were most seri- 
ous dropped off sharply, but into other 
states it continued large. For the three 
months, the 5 eastern corn belt states 





W. E. 
(John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


FELIN 


Director of the Institute. 


received over twice as many cattle as 
in 1933 and the largest number since 
1926. In addition there was a rather 
heavy movement of drought cattle into 
these states for pasture. 


Of the western corn belt states, lowa 
and Minnesota are the only ones where 
receipts of cattle this year during the 
3 months exceeded that of last year’s. 
The movement into Iowa was especial- 
ly large. 


To what extent these increased re- 
ceipts of stocker and feeder cattle in 
the states where there have been in- 
creases will be reflected in enlarged 
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feeding operations this winter is un- 
certain. The character of the cattle 
shipped from 4 large markets would 
indicate that a larger than usual pro- 
portion of these cattle were bought for 
stockers, rather than for feeders. 


The number of heavy cattle (over 
900 lbs.) shipped from these markets 
during the 3 months was below the 
very small shipments of last year and 
the largest increases over last year 
were in steers under 700 lbs., calves, 
cows and heifers. In the drought states 
cattle feeding during the next 12 
months undoubtedly will be on a great- 
ly reduced scale. 


Reports from the western states are 
to the effect that cattle feeding in all 
of these, except possibly California, 
will be greatly reduced as a result of 
the small supplies and high prices of 
grain and hay. 


Well Finished Cattle Scarce. 


The number of well-finished cattle in 
the market supply during most of 1935 
is expected to be extremely small, and 
the relative scarcity of such cattle is 
likely to be most pronounced in the 
summer months. The cattle situation 
next summer is expected to be similar 
to that in 1902 and 1925 following very 
short corn crops in 1901 and 1924. Be- 
cause of the shortage of well-finished 
steers in the summer of 1902 prices of 
such cattle at that time were 48 per 
cent higher than a year earlier, and 
in the summer of 1925 when somewhat 
similar shortage occurred prices of the 
better grades averaged 35 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 


Because of the supporting influence 
of the extensive purchases of cattle and 
calves for Government account, the 
relatively small supplies of well-fin- 
ished cattle now available for market, 
and the marked reduction in prospec- 
tive slaughter supplies of hogs, cattle 
prices during the remainder of the 
year are expected to be fairly well 
maintained. Prices of the lower grades 
are likely to make less than the usual 
seasonal decline, and prices of the bet- 
ter grades probably will hold near 
present levels and may even make fur- 
ther moderate advances. 


Higher Cattle Prices Expected. 


In view of the probable sharp cur- 
tailment in slaughter supplies of cattle 
and other meat animals during the first 
8 or 10 months of 1935, the general 
level of cattle prices is expected to be 
considerably higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1934. Since the de- 
crease in cattle marketings next year 
is likely to be relatively greatest in 
the case of the better grades, prices 
of these probably will advance more 
than the prices of other kinds of cattle. 

With cattle numbers greatly reduced 

y next spring, there will be a strong 
demand for breeding stock of all kinds, 
which will tend to limit greatly the 


— of cows and heifers for slaugh- 
er. 


But even if slaughter of cattle and 
calves in 1935 should be considerably 
below that of any recent year, it is 
hardly probable that numbers would 
mcrease during 1935, in view of the 
small calf crop to be expected. Num- 
bers on farms January 1, 1936, there- 
fore, are likely to be even smaller than 
those at the beginning of 1935, con- 
sequently an upswing in the cattle pro- 
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PACKER EXECUTIVES DISCUSS MANY PROBLEMS. 
1. J. H. Hall, general manager, St. Louis Independent Packing Co., confers with 


G. F. Swift, president, Swift & Company. 


2. Vice president W. J. Cawley, Wilson & Co., discusses the export situation 
with Morris Rosenbach, head of the Wilson export department. 

8. Provisions and the hogs they come from are the topic when S. W. Lund, head 
of the Swift & Co. provision department and Harry McCaw get together. 


duction cycle, following the precipitous 
decline in 1934, is not likely to occur 
before 1936. 


Government Will Buy 5 Million Sheep. 


A sharp curtailment in sheep num- 
bers appears certain as a result of the 
drought. If range conditions and feed 
production this year had been normal, 
an increase in sheep numbers probably 
would have occurred. The 1934 lamb 
crop was 1 per cent larger than the 
1933 crop, but it was smaller than the 
crop of 1932 or that of 1931. The larger 
crop this year resulted from the in- 
crease in the western-sheep states, 
since the lamb crop in the native-sheep 
states was about 2 per cent smaller 


in 1934 than was the case in 1933. 


Breeding ewes in the Western States 
were in rather poor condition at the 
beginning of the winter of 1933-34 as 
a result of poor feed conditions during 
the fall. But the winter was excep- 
tionally mild, and even though feed sup- 
plies were —T short, sheep in 
most states came through the winter 
in fairly good condition. Weather dur- 
ing lambing, both early and late, was 
generally favorable and losses of lambs 
were relatively small except in Texas. 
Sheep losses in the winter and spring 
were also small considering the feed 
situation and were much smaller than 
the heavy losses in 1932 and 1933. 


Because of an early spring, new 
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range feed made a fairly good start 
in most of the western-sheep states, 
and up to the middle of May prospects 
for a good grazing season were gen- 
erally promising. Following that date, 
throughout the summer, rainfall was 
much below normal and temperatures 
were excessive. As a result, the aver= 
age condition of ranges in the Western 
States in the summer months was the 
lowest in the 12 years in which range 
conditions have been reported. 


The average condition of sheep dur- 
ing the summer also was the lowest 
ever reported. Although recent rains 
have relieved the situation in the West- 
ern states to some extent, the outlook 
for fall and winter feed in these states 
is still very unfavorable. 


Because of the unfavorable feed and 
range conditions for sheep, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration in- 
augurated its program for buying ewes 
one year old and over in states most 
seriously affected by the drought. Ac- 
cording to present plans, about 5,000,- 
000 ewes will be purchased. Purchases 
to October 9 in 15 states totaled about 
2,220,000 head. Of this number, about 
1,340,000 were condemned as unfit for 
food and were destroyed. The remain- 
der have been or will be slaughtered 
and the mutton obtained therefrom will 
be used for relief purposes. 


Larger Slaughter of Lambs Foreseen. 


These purchases of ewes will enable 
sheepmen to hold back larger numbers 
of ewe lambs for flock replacements 
and thus will tend to reduce the supply 
of lambs marketed below what other- 
wise would be necessary. Nevertheless, 
it is probable that the movement of 
western lambs through regular market 
channels this fall will be large despite 
the ewe-buying program. 

Although the native lamb crop was 
smaller this year than last, market- 
ings of lambs from the native-sheep 
states have been held back by poor 
pastures. Consequently, the proportion 
of the native-lamb crop yet to be mar- 
keted is relatively large. The commer- 
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(Hauser Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
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cial slaughter of sheep and lambs dur- 
ing the first 5 months of the present 
crop-marketing year, beginning May 1, 
was about 7 per cent smaller than for 
the corresponding period last year. 
Slaughter of sheep and lambs was rela- 
tively small from May to July but the 
seasonal increase during August and 
September was greater than average. 


Because of the delayed movement of 
the native-lamb crop, the larger west- 
ern-lamb crop, and smaller numbers to 
go on feed, slaughter supplies of sheep 
and lambs for regular channels during 
the next 3 months are expected to be 
larger than those of a year earlier. 
This may cause lamb prices to weaken 
somewhat during this period. Lambs 
marketed in this period will be below 
average in quality and condition as a 
result of the general shortage of feed 
supplies. 


Sharp Reduction in Sheep Probable. 


Since supplies of feed grains and hay 
in the principal feeding states of the 
Corn Belt, as well as in feeding areas 
in the Western states. will be very short 
and prices of both grains and hay will 
be relatively high, the demand for feed- 
er lambs this fall will be greatly re- 
stricted. Hence, it is probable that the 
number of lambs fed this winter will 
be the smallest in many years. This 
reduction in number of lambs fed will 
result in marketings of lambs during 
the first 5 months of 1935 being much 
smaller than during that period a year 
earlier. 


In view of the large liquidation of 
sheep because of the drought and the 
poor condition of sheep in many areas, 
it appears probable that sheep numbers 
will be reduced sharply in all of the 
western sheep states and in some of 
the native sheep states. If 1934 had 
been a favorable year for feed produc- 
tion, it is highly probable that the 
number of stock sheep would have been 
increased during the year and the 
downward trend in sheep numbers 
which began in 1931 would have ended. 
Under present conditions this down- 
ward trend is likely to be continued for 
at least 1 year longer and the low 
point in numbers will be much below 
what it would have been except for the 
drought. 


Even with fairly favorable weather 


conditions next winter, ewes in the 
| western states where feed is short will 
_ be in poor condition, both in breeding 
| and lambing seasons, 


and the 1935 
lamb-crop percentage will be below av- 
erage. The number of death losses 


| will depend largely upon the severity 


of the winter, but even under favorable 
weather conditions such losses probably 
will be relatively large, thus further 
reducing sheep numbers. It is probable, 
therefore, that the 1935 lamb crop will 
be the smallest in many years. Lamb 
prices next year, therefore, are ex- 
nected to be substantially higher than 
those of this year. 


Livestock Supply Picture Not Rosy. 


Summing up, the total number of 
meat animals on farms at the end of 
the present year will be the smallest 
in more than 35 years and much small- 
er than in recent years. Little or no 
increase in numbers for slaughter is 
expected before the end of 1936, and it 
may be several years before they will 
approach the high level of the last 5 





E. C. ANDREWS 
(Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Director of the Institute. 


years.. This great reduction in live- 
stock numbers will result in a marked 
curtailment in the nation’s meat sup- 


ply, and is likely to disrupt the normal ' 


relationship between feed and livestock 
production. 


Cattle numbers at the end of 1934 
are expected to be nearly 10,000,000 
head smaller than at the beginning of 
the year, and it is possible that some 
further reduction will occur in 1935. 
An upswing in the cattle production 
cycle, following the precipitous decline 
in numbers this year, therefore, is not 
likely to begin before 1936. 


Because of the short supplies and 
high prices of feed, hog production is 
expected to be on a greatly reduced 
scale until the spring of 1936, and mar- 
ket supplies of hogs are likely to con- 
tinue unusually small until late in that 
year. 


With considerable liquidation of 
sheep now in progress, the number of 
breeding ewes in 1935 will be some- 
what smaller than that of recent years 
and this will result in decreased lamb 
production next year. An upswing in 
sheep numbers, therefore, is hardly 
likely to occur until after 1935. If feed 
crop yields in 1935 are equal to normal 
or better, total feed supplies for the 
1935-36 feeding season will be very 
large in relation to the number of ani- 
mals to be fed and feed prices will be 
low in relation to livestock prices. 


The picture I have presented is not 
rosy, and this is one time I hope the 
forecasts I have made will prove incor- 
rect. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: During the les- 
sened domestic demand for products of 
the packing house, packers have turned 
their eyes across the water in the hope 
that something might develop on the 
other side that would take up the slack 
during the past two or three years. 
We have with us this morning Mr. 
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Henry F. Grady, the Chief of the Trade 
Agreement Section of the Department 
of State. He is familiar with what has 
been developed in the Department, and 
will now speak to us. 


Outlook for Foreign Trade 
By Henry F. Grady. 
Business in this country has_ suc- 
ceeded preeminently in the solution of 
its particular problems. It has gone 
further than that and succeeded ad- 
mirably in the solution of its industry 
problems. The Institute of American 

Meat Packers is. an illustration. 

I believe firmly in the organization 
of trade associations and the work that 
they can do. They tend to bring to- 
gether the various elements in that in- 
dustry and focus the thought and atten- 
tion of its individual members on the 
problems of the industry as a whole, 
and prevent the working at cross pur- 
poses of the units in that industry. 

We need the application of this same 
principle to our national economic sit- 
uation as a whole. We need to have 
the concept of the trade association 
broadened, so as to take in all the vital 
elements in our economic life, and pre- 
vent particular elements in our eco- 
nomic life from following policies which 
will be detrimental to our economic life 
as a whole. That is what you do in 
trade associations. You do not permit 
a small unit of the industry to work 
inimicably to the industry as a whole. 

We have come into our difficulties 
largely because we have not developed 
yet to the point where we can visualize 
our national economic organization and 
its function in the broad and large, 
see where it is going and properly 
direct it. It is my opinion that this 


government, either this administration 
or any other administration, is not de- 
sirous of taking the responsibility of 
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business from the shoulders of busi- 
ness, but the inevitable development of 
the complexity of our economic life, 
the very appeals of business itself to 
the government for assistance of all 
kinds, is an indication of a trend which 
we can not stop by deploring it. 


Country Facing Grave Problems. 


We must face the situation and tend 
to work it out to the mutual advantage 
of both, because this is our govern- 
ment. What it does is vital to you, but 
there is no point in quarreling with 
the government when it is attempting 
to solve the most stupendous problem 
that any country has ever faced. 


Our problem is simply one phase of 
this question of trying to help in the 
rehabilitation — the reconstruction — of 
American business, because I am one 
of those, and I have heard the Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
say the same. He does not believe that 
this depression would have cured itself. 


The efforts to cure may limp, and 
mistakes undoubtedly may be made, 
but we must have all the more, for 
that reason, the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of business. It is in that spirit 
that I come here today. 


I feel the solution of all our prob- 
lems depends fundamentally on busi- 
ness and not on government; that the 
government can go along as a hand- 
maiden in these problems, but they are 
the problems of business. 


Forces Destructive to Trade at Work. 


This problem of our trade is a prob- 
lem of business. I do not believe in 
extensive economic planning, but I 
think the problem is not one of whether 
we should have planning or not have 
planning, but a question of whether 
we should have good or bad planning. 


Every party platform is an outline 
of an economic plan for the country. 
Every session of Congress is a form of 
economic planning. The trouble is it 
is frequently bad planning. So it is 
not a question of planning versus non- 
planning, but it is a question of better 
planning and the degree to which plan- 
ning will go. 

I submit that our efforts in regard 
to international trade are major efforts 
to prevent the kind of planning which 
I think all of us abhor—that type of 
thoroughgoing regimentation implied 
in our getting onto a_ self-sustained 
economic basis. 


I want to assure this meeting that 
we are moving in that direction now, 
and the representatives of this Insti- 
tute in Washington, with whom we are 
in close contact, are thoroughly aware 
of it. The people of the country have 
no conception of the extent to which 
the forces destructive of our trade are 
at work in the world today. 


Imports and Exports Go Hand-in-Hand. 


We need not go into the causes of 
why we have lost this large volume 
of our trade. “Let he who is without 
sin hurl the first stone.” There has 
been much in our policy which in res- 
rospect indicated that it was _ short- 
sighted. Our tariff policy during the 
’20’s was directed toward the minimiz- 
ing of our imports. We were able to 
pursue that policy as long as we could 
float a large amount of securities in 
our financial markets. 


The American public is no longer 





HONORED FOR THEIR SERVICE. 


1. Geo. A. Hormel and T. W. Taliaferro 
have seen the industry pass through many 
experiences. 


2. Chas. E. Herrick greets Norman 
Draper, Washington representative of the 
Institute, on his return from Great 
Britain. Of course they talked quotas. 


3. Advertising and public relations 
could not be in better hands than those 
of John C. Cutting, Wilson & Co., and 
Arthur D. White, Swift & Company. 


4. Dr, F. C. Vibrans, Institute research 
expert, talks with Dr. W. Lee Lewis on 
the latest lard developments. 


willing to absorb these securities, and 
we have taken much more of the world’s 
gold than we should. Our high tariff 
policy — our embargoist policy — has 
been an important disturbing factor in 
world affairs. 


Since there is no alternative but to 
build our exports through the building 
of our imports, we must start with 
that principle clearly in view. We must 
endeavor to work back, if we can, al- 
though there is serious doubt that we 
can, to that condition of affairs when 
we had $5,000,000,000 of exports and 
about $5,000,000,000 of imports. 


Under those conditions we were not 
embarrased. We had what we all re- 
gard as a high degree of prosperity. 
If that is the case, why should we 
assume that our foreign trade is a det- 
riment to our prosperity, as many are 
doing? They are overlooking some of 
the fundamentals of economic science. 


It has been said on a number of 
occasions that if we had one big indus- 
try to come forward at this time, it 
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would be a savior for us. I suggest 
that our export and import industry, 
which imports and exports have both 
shrunk in the aggregate $7,000,000,000 
since 1929, would be an important fac- 
tor in the rehabilitation of prosperity. 


On the other hand, if these forces 
at work are to continue, and we must 
adjust ourselves to a purely national 
basis, then we will have, as a matter 
of necessity, a regimentation which 
will be far-reaching in its effects. 


Export Trade or Regimentation. 


Secretary Wallace has pointed out 
time and again the alternatives to the 
rehabilitation of our exports markets 
are extensive regimentation of a char- 
acter that is hard for us to conceive. 
Therefore, I say that those who do not 
wish this regimentation, and I take it 
most of us do not, should frankly face 
the alternative, because the effort to 
maintain production of agricultural 
products, particularly, merely to our 
domestic requirements, will mean an 
extension of the powers and functions 
of the AAA many fold. 


Secretary Wallace has time and 
again pointed out that the AAA is not 
desirable as a thing in itself, but as 
an alternative to glutted markets and 
price collapse, that would wreck our 
whole economic and financial system 
and cause widespread chaos. 


Grant that production control and 
regimentation are undesirable, let us 
frankly face the alternative and be 
prepared to work cooperatively in 
bringing improvement. Hence, the trade 
agreements program, which has for its 
purpose the making of agreements with 
our former customers to get back as 
much as we can of the business which 
we have lost. 


The tariff war started with raising 
rates into which all the important 
countries of the world entered. When 
that ceased to be an effective instru- 
ment, because everybody was using it, 
we went over to currency depreciation 
as an agency for giving stimulus to 


G,. F. SWIFT 
(Swift & Co., 
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OLD FRIENDS GET TOGETHER. 


1. Geo. A. Schmidt greets an old friend 
and pioneer packer, Oscar F. Mayer. 

2. Dr. A. A. Swaim and H. Smith are 
examples of quality in the Wilson & Co. 
operating department. 

3. Old times are recalled by A. L. 
Eberhart of the Jacob Dold Packing Co. 
and Frank W. Waddell, chief provision 
inspector, Chicago Board of Trade. 


export business, and a number of coun- 
tries entered into that. The next step 
has been exchange controls, exchange 
quotas, clearing arrangements, contin- 
gent imports — contingent on the 
amount of exports to the country con- 
cerned—and compensation agreements, 
so-called. 


Efforts Being Made to Build Up 
Exports. 


This all means that these countries 
to whom we have always sold far in 
excess of what we bought from them 
are taking steps to see that we balance 
our trade with them. This means either 
that we must increase our imports 
or decrease our exports. They are see- 
ing that we decrease our exports to 
them, and leaving to us the other al- 
ternative. 


Every day we get any number of 
protests from American exporters say- 
ing, “We have lost our markets in Ger- 
many; we have lost our markets in 
Belgium, France and Italy. What are 
you going to do about it?” There is 
only one thing we can do, and that is 
to make trade agreements by which 
we secure a fair treatment for our ex- 
port interests in exchange for conces- 
sions on our part. 


I believe the concessions we must 
make should not particularly disturb 





business, because it is quite apparent 
to anyone who has studied our tariff 
structure that there are a large num- 
ber of items—many items that are 
grouped in other classifications—upon 
which the present high protection is 
utterly unjustiflable. 


Therefore, proceeding cautiously and 
proceeding carefully, with a view io 
the complexities of the whole recovery 
grouped in other classifications—upon 
stance, stop the present devastation of 
what remains of our trade and gradu- 
ally build it up. 


Set-up for Foreign Trade Building. 


It is on the basis of a quid pro quo, 
a basis of what international trade has 
really always been—a barter of goods 
for goods. If our exporters were recon- 
ciled to the loss of their markets, per- 
haps there would be nothing much to 
do about it, except that the producers 
would not take with good grace the 
continued curtailment of their produc- 
tion. That is where the loss of wealth 
is coming in. The loss of the oppor- 
tunity to expand business in this per- 
fectly simple and logical and legitimate 
manner. 


We have set up inter-departmental 
organizations, or rather an inter-depart- 
mental organization, consisting of in- 
ter-departmental committees to study 
countries and commodities and the par- 
ticular problems like quotas and ex- 
change controls and such matters. 


We have the best men in this field 
that can be obtained—brought in from 
the outside—and many excellent men 
are in the government. We feel that 
this method of expert determination, 
without political considerations of any 
kind whatever but guided primarily by 
the interests of the country as a whole, 
is far better than the old ways and 
means committee method with which 
many of you are familiar. 


So we ask your sympathetic assist- 
ance in this program. We want you to 
realize that we are simply your repre- 
sentatives, because there is necessity 
for governmental powers to make these 
agreements. But we are, in effect, act- 
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(John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.) 
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ing for business in the interests of bus- 
iness. We are not seeking tc destroy, 
put to build, and I believe that there 
is no reason why business should be 
nervous about this program. 


Cooperation of Business Men Needed. 


We want you to feel that we have 
set up the machinery for hearing the 
case of every particular product con- 
cerned from the export to the import 
side; that we want these views; that 
we are taking trouble to digest them 
carefully, and that they are being put 
in the hands of those responsible for 
particular problems they cover. 

We are working sympathetically and 
cooperatively with business, and we ask 
the sympathetic spirit of cooperation 
on your part. Many of us feel that 
this is the last opportunity we will 
probably get to rehabilitate our inter- 
national commerce, which means so 
much to the prosperity of this country. 

The normally large exportable sur- 
pluses and a large market in Europe, 
which normally takes about 50 per cent 
of our export business, are the two big 
factors upon which we must work. 

We are working to bring this about, 
and I fear that if we fail through lack 
of cooperation with business, there will 
be a long time before another effort 
can be made. In the meantime what 
little is left of our foreign business 
will have disappeared. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: During the 
morning we have had two outlooks, the 
outlook of livestock receipts for next 
year and the outlook of the foreign de- 
mand or the export demand. The ses- 
sion would not be complete without 
hearing from at least one of our packer 
members. Frank Hunter has kindly 
consented to give us his views on the 
prospects or “The Outlook for Meat 
Packing.” 


Outlook for Meat Packing 
By Frank A. Hunter. 


The normal outlook in this industry 
is always a little hazy, but today it is 
obscured by new problems created by 
the unparalleled drought, unparalleled 
unemployment, governmental activities, 
and great social unrest. 

With drought effects we are fairly 
familiar. We know our livestock will 
be of lighter weight, with reduced 
yields, and higher in cost than ex- 
pected. In some cases we know they 
won’t fit the grade for which bought, 
and we will hear a lot of alibis from 
buyers. 

We know that volume will be greatly 
reduced and direct operating expenses, 
as well as overhead, will be greatly in- 
creased. We know there will be a big 
scramble for the reduced supply of live- 
stock, but the thing we don’t know is 
what the consumer can pay for the 
product. 

I think it fair to assume that the pork 
problem presents the most fertile field 
for guessing. Most packers accept the 
forecast of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as their basis for calculation for 
the coming year. According to this 
authority, we may expect a reduction 
in hog supplies of about 30 per cent. 

By the same authority, we may ex- 
pect a reduction in corn supply of about 
o0 per cent. If each hog gets his 
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NEW INSTITUTE LEADER RECEIVES THE GAVEL. 
Retiring chairman of the board John W. Rath (left) turns over the authority to the 


newly-elected chairman Frank 


A. Hunter (right), while president Wm. Whitfield 


Woods (center) looks on, 


share, he will have to do with 30 per 
cent less than normal. As to the divis- 
ion of the supply of corn between cat- 
tle and hogs, another interesting prob- 
lem arises. 

Hogs Will Get Less Corn. 


If a producer can realize more for 
his corn fed to cattle than to hogs, 
then the percentage of the available 
corn supply for hogs may be still fur- 
ther reduced. Let us see what the 
probabilities are in respect to this: 

Using the average cost of hogs and 
cattle for the years 1926 to 1929, in- 
clusive, as a base of 100 per cent, we 
find hogs in September, 1933, were 37 
per cent of this base; steers at the 
same time were 50 per cent of this base, 
both ridiculously low, but steer prices 
more favorable than hogs. 

This year, in September, we find 
hogs, including processing tax, 80 per 
cent of the base, steers 70 per cent of 





G. L. CHILDRESS 
(Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex.) 


Director of the Institute. 


the base. Hogs have increased during 
the year 116 per cent; steers, 40 per 
cent. Both have made fine gains. 


From this comparison, it would seem 
that an increased percentage of the 
available corn would go to hogs, but 
here enters the elusive processing tax. 
While the cost of the hogs to the pack- 
er increased, as I have just stated, the 
return to the producer was lower by 
the amount of the processing tax, or 
$2.25 per cwt. Adjusting the com- 
parison, by eliminating the processing 
tax, which represents no immediate 
cash return to the farmer, we find hogs 
were 60 per cent of the base as against 
70 per cent for steers. 


Best Feeding Profit Is in Steers. 


From this adjusted comparison, it 
seems steers offer the better opportu- 
nity for feeding profit, and will take 
a relatively greater percentage of the 
available corn. This, no doubt, will 
prove to be the fact, as feeder cattle 
are selling at low prices and at an un- 
usual spread under fat cattle. 


I referred, a while ago, to the aver- 
age cost of hogs and cattle for the 
years 1926 to 1929, inclusive. I now 
wish to refer to the statistics for the 
same period for other commodities and 
for the public buying power. 

The public buying power, taken as 
100 per cent in 1926 to 1929, was re- 
duced to 56 per cent in September, 
1933, and stood at only 57 per cent in 
September, 1934. You will remember, 
hogs in September, 1933, were only 37 
per cent of the base price and had ad- 
vanced to 80 per cent, tax included, by 
September, 1934. In other words, hogs 
were lower in 1933 than purchasing 
power warranted and we had heavy 
consumption, the heaviest per capita 
on record. 

But note, now, or at least in Sep- 
tember, that buying power increased 
only from 56 to 57 per cent of the 
base, while hogs increased from 37 per 
cent to 80 per cent. In other words, 
the consumer, whose income had in- 
creased only 1 per cent, was faced with 
pork prices 100 per cent higher. 

What was the inevitable result? We 
had the most amazing decrease in con- 
sumption ever known—150 million 
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pounds, approximately, in September. 
I think the public exercised its recently 
acquired weapon, the buyers’ strike, 
and turned to competitive foods priced 
more in line with buying power. 


Corn-Hog Ratio Out of Line. 


Note the following percentage prices 
of competitive foods, compared to hogs 
at 80 and steers at 70; fowl, 76; eggs, 
62; butter, 60; cheese, 54, slightly 
lower than buying power index and 
fowl. Eggs and butter were slightly 
above buying power index, but much 
nearer in line with it than pork and 
beef. 


I now want to discuss the price of 
corn. Again referring to base prices, 
we find corn at 80, the same as hogs, 
processing tax included. Hogs, tax off, 
which is the price the feeder receives, 
are only 60 per cent of the base. 

We, therefore, find the hog feeder 
confronted with a corn price 25c out of 
parity with his hog price, at a time 
when the hog prices, tax included, are 
so far out of line with buying power 
as to cause a sharp decline in consump- 
tion. Bear in mind the price compari- 
sons which we have been discussing 
cover the month of September, since 
which time hog prices have declined to 
a much greater degree than corn 
prices. 


The farm question has been a major 
problem with the present administra- 
tion, as well as the preceding one, and 
vast sums of money have been spent in 
its solution. As a result of these ac- 
tivities, contributed to by this sum- 
mer’s drouth, the farmer is in better 
shape than for many years. It is high- 
ly important to all concerned that the 
present encouraging status be main- 
tained. 


I believe that a fairly satisfactory 
corn price for the next year or two 
will cause farm lands to advance and 
contribute to a generally more satis- 
factory condition. The great surplus 
of most major farm commodities, 
which last year dragged prices to ridic- 
ulous levels, are now disposed of, and 
the way is clear for something ap- 
proaching prosperity to the farmer. 


Processing Taxes Depressing Hog 
Prices. 


Corn is selling in the country and on 
the open market at good prices but, as 
_ we have attempted to show, at a price 
too high to feed to hogs as long as the 
processing tax is maintained. 


The Administration at Washington 
must understand that the hog process- 
ing tax, if continued, will drag down 
the price of corn. Unofficially, I have 
understood that the Department of Ag- 
riculture claims that the processing tax 
must continue until a certain amount, 
which has been expended on the corn 
hog program, has been accumulated 
from this tax. 


I would like to suggest that Congress 
could do no more constructive legisla- 
tion than to appropriate a sum to take 
care of the corn-hog program and 
abate the processing tax as soon as 
possible. 


If the processing tax is abated, the 
hog producer would immediately ben- 
efit by approximately the amount of 
it, and would then be able to feed corn 
with some degree of assurance that he 
was pursuing a safe policy. With the 
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hog processing tax in effect, feeding 
corn to hogs, at present prices, is a 
hazardous operation, and many feeders, 
no doubt, will half feed or liquidate 
their hogs. 


This processing tax is a highly con- 
troversial subject, and I would like to 
have it understood that what I have 
said carries only the weight of my own 
personal opinion. But it does seem to 
me that the problem—the farm prob- 
lem—having been so nearly solved, 
after the expenditure of a couple of 
billion dollars, it would be good busi- 
ness proposition to invest a couple of 
hundred million more and assure per- 
manent correction. 


Cattle Supply Ample. 


In the case of cattle, the market 
supply also is expected to be consid- 
erably smaller than the number mar- 
keted this year because of the pur- 
chase of some 7% million animals by 
the government as a means of drouth 
relief, Liquidation of animals through 
regular commercial channels has also 
been larger than usual. 


It is significant, notwithstanding the 
very large aggregate slaughter of the 
current year, that there will not be a 
severe shortage in the supply of cattle 
and calves in the country. It appears 
that there may be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 60 million head of 
cattle and calves on farms and ranches 
next January 1, as compared with 67 
million head on the first of last Jan- 
uary. 

If the figure proves to be 60 million, 
that number will be somewhat larger 
than the supply at the lowest point in 
the cattle production cycle that has 
been reached in recent years. The re- 
cent low point was in 1928, when there 
were about 57 million cattle and calves 
reported in the country. 


Better Meat Merchandising Needed. 


I think the industry, generally speak- 
ing, concerns itself too much about 
future conditions, and pays too little 
attention to the problem at hand. Our 
merchandising has been bad for a num- 
ber of years. During the period of the 
long price decline, which ended last 





HERE IS A FAMOUS QUARTET. 


1. D. J. Donohue, vice _ president, 
Cudahy Packing Co., and H. W. Clubb, 
sausage and specialties, Cudahy Packing 
Co. What they don’t know about meat 
specialties wouldn't fill a cat’s eye. 

2. S. A. Winchester, Winchester Pack- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kas., attends his first 
convention and is greeted by president 
Frank M. Hauser, Hauser Packing Co., 
Los Angeles. 


June, we made bad sales on the gen- 
eral premise that a bad sale today 
would be a good sale tomorrow or next 
week. As a result, profit margin in 
practically all of our manufacturing 
departments has vanished. 


It seems to me that it would be de- 
cidedly good business judgment for the 
whole industry to take a brace in re- 
gard to. selling practices. I think we 
should forget what hogs are going to 
be worth six months from now and 
devote our attention to a fair margin 
of profit for the day’s work. 

No reasonable person would question 
the general statement that we are con- 
fronted with a shortage of feed and 
food in the United States. Just how 
acute this is, no one knows. 


This industry has voluntarily ad- 
vanced wages to a figure 5 to 10 per 
cent above the 1929 level. Every item 
of expense in our business, with the 
sole exception of interest on money, is 
higher, and the total operating expense 
is about 40 per cent higher than in 
1933. This is a tremendous additional 
cost, considering the extremely low 
margin of normal profit in our busi- 
ness, and it is going to be a hard 
struggle to pass this added expense on 
to the cost of our products. 

I think the immediate future is 
fraught with enough difficulties to 
challenge the best of management, and 
I think a fitting warning to the indus- 
try is to say: “Packer, beware!” 


Committee Appointed. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: I would like to 
announce the following committee ap- 
pointments: 


Nominating Committee — Oscar G. 
Mayer, Chairman, Chicago, Ill.; A. D. 
White, Chicago, Ill.; Edward F. Wil- 
son, Chicago, Ill.; John T. Agar, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; H. C. Kuhner, Muncie, Ind.; 
H. Harold Meyer, Cincinnati, O.; Ches- 
ter G. Newcomb, Cleveland, 0O.; E. A. 
Schenk, Columbus, O.; Wilmer Keck, 
Pottstown, Pa.; W. E. Reineman, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; F. A. Vogt, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Frank B. Weiland, Phoenixville, 
Pa.; W. F. Price, Buffalo, N. Y.; V. D. 
Skipworth, New York City; J. E. Wil- 
son, Boston, Mass.; W. F. Schluder- 
berg, Baltimore, Md.; W. Louis Balen- 
tine, Greenville, S. C.; T. G. Strange, 
Columbus, Ga.; Howard W. McCall, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Robert Vissman, 
Louisville, Ky.; Henry Belz, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Jay E. Decker, Mason City, Ia.; 
J. C. Stentz, Ottumwa, Ia.; Allen Jones, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; J. T. McMillan, St. 
Paul, Minn.; H. L. MacWilliams, Pueb- 
lo, Colo.; P. E. Tovrea, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Robert Swanston, Sacramento, Calif.; 
John Tiedemann, San Francisco, Calif.; 
R. W. Sutcliffe, Tacoma, Wash. 

Resolutions Committee—Wm. Felin, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. A. Amberg, Utica, 
N. Y.; G. L. Childress, Houston, Tex.; 
W. S. Clithero, Chicago, Ill; J. L. 
Crocker, Joplin, Mo.; H. A. Elliott, Du- 
luth, Minn.; D. R. Howland, Chicago, 
Ill.; John R. Kinghan, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Frank Kohrs, Davenport, Ia.; 
John Rettberg, Baltimore, Md.; Milton 
Schaffner, Erie, Pa.; W. B. Smith, 
Cleveland, O.; G. D. Strauss, Memphis, 
Tenn.; F. E. Wernke, Louisville, Ky.; 
F. E. Wilhelm, Chicago, Ill.; Fred L. 
Wilson, Peoria, Il. 

The session adjourned at 
forty o’clock. 
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EIGHT HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY. 





These sixteen men attended the Packers’ Convention this week and received gold buttons in token of their completion of half 


a century of service in the industry. 


Theodore Rosenkranz, Chicago, who has spent 51 years with Armour and Company, is shown 


receiving his button from Louis W. Kahn, president of the E. Kahn’s Sons Company, Cincinnati, director of the Institute. Others 


in the picture are: 


Front row, left to right—John A. Harry, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; 


E. B. Reinhold, Wetterling’s, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Middle row, left to right: 


Peter Rothermel, Hately Bros. Co., Chicago; 


Julius Rossow, Armour and Company, Chicago; Otto Hetzel, Wilson Provision Co., Peoria, IIL; 


Joseph Jarema, Armour and Company, Chicago; J. W. Snyder, John Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls, S. D.; James Norton, Hygrade 


Food Products Corp., Chicago; Theodore 
Chicago. 


Gerfelder, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City; Charles E. Genung, Allbright Nell Co., 


Rear row, left to right: Theodore Johnson, Armour and Company, Chicago; William J, Stube, Wilson & Co., Chicago; R. Horn- 
off, Hygrade Food Products Corp., Chicago; James Neef, Wilson & Co., Chicago; William E. Kimberlin, Wilson & Co., Albert 


Lea, Minn. 


Twenty-five out-of-town veterans who were unable to attend the meeting will also receive their buttons. 


twenty-five years in the industry went to approximately a thousand men. 


Second Session 


Monday, October 15, 1934. 

The second session was called to or- 
der at two thirty o’clock, Chester G. 
Newcomb, vice-chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Institute, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The first 
feature on our program this afternoon 
is the award of the gold and silver 
buttons to the veterans of the indus- 
try. L. W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, will make the pres- 
entation. 


L. W. KAHN: The meat packing in- 
dustry, from its inception to the 
present day, has always been obliged to 
travel a rough and tedious road. Along 
this road, beset with innumerable pit- 
falls and hardships, leaders of the 
industry have led a loyal army of men 
in the march of commercial progress. 


In the course of this march many 
followers have fallen by the wayside, 
some tired by the many obstacles which 
they had to overcome; some unfit and 
found wanting by the terrific pace and 
the long hours that they were obliged 
to work in this industry in the early 
days. It required a man of super 
strength and robust health and untir- 
ing devotion to service and great de- 
termination to reach the desired des- 
tination, that is the modern 
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economical smooth methods employed 
in packing house practice today. 


In recognition of this loyal service 
through a long period of years in 





L. W. KAHN 
(E. Kahn's Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio) 


Director of the Institute. 


Silver buttons for 


which the industry sometimes found 
itself in very unprofitable circum- 
stances, and sorely needed this loyalty 
and determination, I am_ indeed 
pleased and honored tc present tokens 
significant of that campaign to the 
veterans of 50 years’ service in the 
meat and packing industry. To those 
who have followed in their footsteps, 
devoting their time and energy to 
furthering the pioneering efforts of 
these men for 25 years, we bestow a 
silver token of service. 

I figured out the other day that the 
men who are today receiving these but- 
tons worked so many hours in their 
early days that if the total time were 
divided into an 8-hour day it would 
make so many years—I think some- 
thing like 75 or 80—that they would 
deserve a button of more precious 
metal than gold. 


So far the total numbers awarded 
since this plan started about 10 years 
ago are; gold, 310; silver, over 13,- 
000. The total years of service rep- 
resented by these awards are more 
than 340,000 years. The names submit- 
ted this year total 20 for gold but- 
tons and about 1,000 for silver buttons. 

The men receiving gold buttons this 
year are: 

50-Year Veterans. 

John A. Harry, John Morrell and 
Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 

Otto Hetzel, Wilson Provision Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 
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William E. Kimberlin, Wilson and 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 

E. B. Reinhold, Wetterling’s, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Peter Rothermel, Hately Brothers 
Company, Chicago, IIl. 

William J. Stube, Wilson and Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

John Lincoln Cunningham, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Theodore Gerfelder, Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc. New York City. 

Gottfried Leu, Adolf Gobel, Inc.. 
New York City. 

Joseph Jacob. Miller, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Julius Radzuweit, Cudahy Packing 
Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Richard Schluterbush, Adolf Gobel, 
Inc... New York City. 

J. W. Snyder, John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Frank Spinner, Merkel, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

John Sullivan, Brighton Dressed 
Meat Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

John C. Brown, C. F. Vissman & 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

J. S. Heisey, Carstens Packing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

John Kuebert, C. F. Vissman & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Thomas Nolan, sr., J. Eavenson & 
Sons, Inc., Camden, N. J 

Chris A. Pimpel, C. F. Vissman & 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

David M. Bodine, D. M. Bodine 
Co., Trenton, N. J. 

William Olendorf, Klinck Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peter Eckrich, Peter Eckrich & Sons, 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Martin Kaber, The 
Sons Co., Dayton, O. 


E. S. Fontaine, Nevada Packing Co., 
Reno, Nev. 


W. Laux, Wilson & Co., New York 
City. 

Thomas Donahue, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Flurance McCarthy, Kingan & Co.., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Hynes, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Frank M. Tully, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Robert McVicker, 
New York City. 

James Norton, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago, II. 

R. Hornoff, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. E. Genung, Allbright-Nell Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


me Neef, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Wm. Focke’s 


Kingan & Co., 


—— Dewart, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Theodore Rosenkranz, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, III. 


Julius Rossow, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Joseph Jarema, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, II]. 


Theodore Johnson, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


Wm. D. Reilly, John J. Felin & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Timothy McGreal, Michael 
Thomas Mulcahy, Swift & Co. 

William J. Stube, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John McKane, New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Co., New York City. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We are 


next to be addressed by Gerald B. 
Thorne, of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration at Washington. 
He is going to discuss the “Live Stock 
Purchases Under the Government 
Drought Relief Program.” 


Molloy, 


Government Livestock 
Purchases 


By G. B. Thorne. 


The meat packing industry has been 
a necessary and major cog in the ma- 
chinery which was set up to meet the 
crisis in the livestock industry, and 
consequently has been intimately con- 
nected with the problem and the steps 
which have been taken to alleviate it. 


The response which the meat pack- 
ing industry gave to the call for in- 
creased processing and canning facil- 
ities bears out its recognition of the 
crisis, and is an additional testimony 
of the ability of the industry to meet 
emergency situations which develop 
from time to time in our livestock 
markets. 

It will be recalled that the 1934 
drought first became acute in the Da- 
kotas during May. In the summer 
and fall of 1933 a considerable por- 
tion of those states experienced ex- 
tremely dry weather and short crops, 
and precipitation continuing well be- 
low normal during the winter and 
spring of 1933-34. 

As a result, livestock in the area 
came out of the winter in poor con- 
dition, and very little pasture was 
available to relieve the feed shortage. 
Producers had held on to their live- 
stock, hoping against hope that the 
drought would be broken and that dis- 
posal of their animals would be un- 
necessary, but when it became evident 
that a substantial proportion of the 
livestock would have to be moved out 
of the area, many of the cattle were 
so emaciated that they could not have 
withstood shipment to market. 


Drought Areas Surveyed and Classified. 


This situation was of such a serious 
nature that it was readily recognized 
as a national emergency, and three 
agencies of the Federal Government— 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, and the Federal Farm 
Credit Administration—joined hands 
in their efforts to relieve the distress 
of livestock producers and others in the 





NATURE AND UNCLE SAM. 


Gerald B. Thorne, AAA expert, tells pack- 
ers how a drought relief program was put 
through. 


area who were dependent upon agri- 
cultural pursuits as a source of in- 
come and livelihood. 


The first action taken was to make 


a survey of the drought areas and clas- 
sify the drought stricken counties into 
two general groups—the “emergency 
drought counties” in which conditions 
of drought were most acute, and “sec- 
ondary drought counties” in which the 
feed and water supplies were reduced 
but had not reached serious propor- 
tions. 


Specified forms of relief were of- 
fered to each of the two groups of 
counties. The purchase of cattle and 
calves was a major service offered to 
the producers in emergency drought 
counties. Other relief measures in- 
cluded reduced freight rates, liberal 
credit facilities and the distribution of 
food and feed to those in greatest dis- 
tress. 


Under the Government Program, all 
of the purchases of cattle have been 
made either on the farms or at local 
concentration points. The cattle have 
been classified by inspectors of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry into two 
groups—those unfit for food and those 
tit for food. The animals which have 
been designated as unfit for food have 
been condemned and destroyed on the 
farm. 


Prices Paid for Drought Cattle. 


Those classified as fit for food have 
been appraised by authorized agents of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
purpose of determining the price to be 
paid for the animals. These cattle have 
been delivered to the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration at the lo- 
cal shipping point. A majority of the 
cattle turned over to the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration have been 
processed promptly into canned beef 
for distribution to the needy, but some 
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JAY E. DECKER 
(Jacob E, Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, 
Ia.) 


Director of the Institute, 


of them have been shipped to pasture 
in non-drought areas to await slaughter 
for the same purpose. 


The total payment per head for the 
cattle purchased under the program has 
been in accordance with the following 
schedule: Cattle, two years old and 
over, $12.00 to $20.00; cattle, one or 
two years old, $10.00 to $15.00, cattle 
under one year old, $4.00 to $8.00. 


Total payment is divided into two 
parts. The agreement payment, amount- 
ing to $6.00 on two-year-olds, $5.00 on 
yearlings, and $3.00 on calves, goes en- 
tirely to the cooperating producer, and 
is not subject to liens on the cattle 
sold. In return for this payment, the 
producer agrees to participate in any 
future cattle adjustment programs of 
the Administration with the under- 
standing that reductions and payments 
made under the drought program are 
to be included in any future adjust- 
ments or benefit payments. 


Remaining portion of the total pay- 
ment represents the sales price, which 
varies with the quality and condition 
of the animal. 


Prior to the inauguration of the Gov- 
ernment purchase program, the cattle 
industry was giving considerable atten- 
tion to the problem of surplus cattle 
production in the United States. Dur- 
ing May a committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of cattle producers from 
all sections of the country had been 
working with officials of the AAA in 
an effort to work out a satisfactory 
cattle reduction program. 


Drought Covers Large Area. 


With the advent of the drought re- 
lief operations, however, the AAA 
reached an understanding with the com- 
mittee of producers that aid would first 
be rendered to the cattle producers in 
the drought territory, and that the 
formulation of any cattle adjustment 
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program would be postponed until the 
consequence of the drought could be 
adequately determined. Thus at the 
beginning, the cattle buying program 
was considered as a joint measure of 
drought relief and surplus removal. 


The drought spread to involve most 
of the territory west of the Mississippi 
River, and the reduction of cattle num- 
bers as an adjustment measure became 
secondary to the purchase of cattle 
solely for the relief of distress. 

(The spread of the drought since June 
was shown on a series of charts. On these 
were designated the emergency area 
where cattle purchases were made and 
the secondary drought area.) 


When cattle purchases began on June 
1, there were about 134 “emergency” 
drought counties. All of the counties 
in the Dakotas were so classified, and 
there were a few counties located in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Texas. With 
continued dry weather during June, the 
drought spread into the South and 
West. By July 7, the emergency 
drought area included the Eastern por- 
tions of Montana and Wyoming, East- 
ern Colorado, Southwestern Texas, most 
of New Mexico, Idaho and Utah, and 
the southern parts of California and 
Arizona. 


By this time there was considerable 
apprehension as to the effects of the 
drought all through the cattle produc- 
ing country. In the Corn Belt, the lack 
of rainfall was being viewed with con- 
siderable alarm, and Nebraska, Iowa 
and most of Missouri and Illinois had 
been included in the secondary drought 
area. Hay crops were reported short 
throughout the country West of the 
Mississippi River, and it was apparent 
that if rain did not come soon, the 
corn crop would be very drastically re- 
duced. 


Damage Most Severe in July. 


The drought took its biggest toll dur- 
ing July. By August 7, most of the 
western cattle producing country had 
been classified in the emergency area, 
except the Western part of Montana 
and the high mountain areas in Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, 


In Missouri, Southern Iowa and the 
Eastern parts of Kansas and Okla- 
homa where conditions were relatively 
favorable on the first of June, the con- 
tinued hot weather and lack of rain- 
fall during July caused heavy deteriora- 
tion of the corn crop, and a serious 
water shortage in many sections. It 
was evident by the first of August, that 
the drought had created the most acute 
feed shortage on record. 


During August there was consider- 
able rainfall in the drought stricken 
states from Minnesota and Nebraska 
southward, which improved the pasture 
situation somewhat, and prospects for 
production of emergency forage crops 
were improved materially. The rains 
came too late for corn, and only a par- 
tial recovery was possible in the case 
of pasture and range. 


By the first of October, practically 
all counties in States west of the Mis 
sissippi River had been declared as 
emergency counties except in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia and Western Montana. 


Based on population figures as of 
January 1, 1934, the emergency drought 


area now contains about 54 per cent 
of the cattle population, 80 per cent of 
the sheep population, and 42 per cent 
of the hog population. 


By the first of August, the drought 
had developed to the point where its 
consequences in terms of probable feed 
supplies could be estimated within rea- 
sonable limits, and the AAA began de- 
veloping more definite plans as to the 
probable extent of cattle purchases as 
a means of helping to balance the live- 
stock supply and the feed supply for 
the coming winter. 


Purchases Restricted to Distress Areas, 


It was apparent at that time that 
even if the Government purchased 10,- 
000,000 head of cattle and calves, and 
marketings through commercial chan- 
nels were in normal relation to the 
cattle population, the feed supply per 
animal unit would still be well below 
normal. On the other hand, it was 
recognized that a purchase program of 
this magnitude would not be desirable 
except as a last resort. 


At a conference with representatives 
of the meat packing industry in early 
August, officials of the Administration 
indicated that an analysis of probable 
feed supplies showed that it would be 
necessary for the Government to pur- 
chase at least 5,000,000 head of cattle 
and calves in addition to the 1,000,000 
head that-had been purchased up to 
that date. 


When it became evident that a pro- 
gram of this size was inevitable, steps 
were taken immediately to restrict 
purchases to those drought areas which 
were in most acute distress. State di- 
rectors in charge of cattle purchases 
were instructed to give priority in the 
purchase of animals to the areas in 
most distressed condition, and that pur- 
chases from individual producers were 
not to be in excess of the number which 
it was found necessary to remove in 
order to make reasonably certain that 
the livestock remaining on the farm or 
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ranch could be maintained during the 
winter. 

Since early September, purchases 
have been limited by state quotas of 
approximately two weeks duration. The 
purchase quotas have been determined 
on the basis of the most reliable in- 
formation that could be obtained as to 
the feed and livestock situation in the 
various states. Such information has 
included regular and special surveys 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, reports of state directors and 
first-hand information obtained from 
field representatives. 


Breeding Herds Maintained. 


The necessity of maintaining breed- 
ing stock in important breeding areas 
has been fully recognized by the Ad- 
ministration and much effort has been 
made to keep liquidation in those areas 
at the lowest possible level consistent 
with the feed situation. Throughout 
the program, emphasis has been placed 
upon the importance of maintaining 
foundation herds of good livestock on 
farms. 


Cattle and calves have been pur- 
chased in 24 states, all but three of 
which are located west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The program has been 
completed in 13 States, and final allo- 
cations have been made in the remain- 
ing 11 States. Purchasing operations 
in the latter States are being brought 
to a close as rapidly as conditions will 
permit. Present plans and estimates 
contemplate the removal of approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 head for the entire 
buying program. About 6,250,000 had 
been purchased up to October 1. 


Available reports indicate that about 
15 per cent of this number were con- 
demned as unfit for food and destroyed 
at the point of purchase, 43 per cent 
were processed in Federally inspected 
plants under Federal contracts, 15 per 
cent were processed under State can- 
ning operations, 17 per cent were held 
on pasture awaiting slaughter, and the 
remainder, which total about 10 per 
cent, were held on farms awaiting ship- 
ment or else were in transit. 


The sheep and goat buying program 
got under way early in September. As 
in the case of cattle, purchases are con- 
fined to emergency drought counties, 
and priority in the purchase of animals 
is being given to those areas which 
are in the most distressed condition as 
aresult of the drought. Purchases are 
made only from those producers who do 
not have sufficient feed supplies to 
maintain their animals, and the number 

urchased from individual producers is 
imited to the number which it is neces- 
sary to remove in order to make rea- 
sonably certain that the remainder can 
be maintained. Purchases also are lim- 
ited to ewes and Angora nannies, one 
year old and over, which have been lo- 
cated in the United States since April 
1, 1984, and which were acquired by 
the present owners prior to that date. 


Two Million Sheep Purchased. 


Sheep and goats are classified as fit 
for use if they are in condition to trail 
to shipping points, withstand shipment 
to slaughtering point, carry sufficient 
flesh and be otherwise suitable for 
slaughter for food or for redistribution 
or other relief purposes. Those which 
do not meet these requirements are 
classified as unfit for use and are de- 
stroyed on the farm or ranch. 
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(Meyer Packing Co., Indiana, Pa.) 
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The same purchase price obtains for 
animals accepted for use and con- 
demned animals. Two dollars are paid 
for sheep and $1.40 for Angora goats. 
The total payment is equally divided 
into a service and disposition payment 
and a purchase payment, the former 
payment not being subject to liens. 
Payment for animals classified as fit 
for use is made after they have been 
delivered to the designated shipping 
point. In the case of condemned ani- 
mals, the producers are required to re- 
move the pelts or skins, prepare them 
in a manner satisfactory for the usual 
commercial uses, and deliver them to a 
designated local shipping point before 
payment is made. 


By October 6, approximately 2,000,- 
000 sheep had been purchased, about 





JOHN R,. KINGHAN 
(Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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60 per cent of which had been con- 
demned. Goat purchases approximated 
5,000 head, with condemnations running 
about 85 per cent. It is now contem- 
plated that a total of about 4,600,000 
sheep and 530,000 goats will be pur- 
chased during the entire program. 


Higher Cattle Prices Forecast. 


It is impossible to foresee all of the 
effects which will result from the 1934 
drought, but it is obvious that malad- 
justments have been and are being cre- 
ated which cannot be corrected in a 
short time. The purchase program pro- 
vided for an efficient disposition of 
those animals which could not be main- 
tained, and our next problem is to get 
the greatest possible number of the re- 
maining animals through the winter. 


A Government program has been in- 
augurated to assist in getting more feed 
into the cattle producing sections. Cat- 
tlemen yn te the country are, ap- 
parently, realizing that the drought is 
resulting in a sharp curtailment in cat- 
tle numbers, and that this will likely 
result in materially higher prices for 
those animals which can be maintained 
until the next crop season. This has 
stimulated their interest in obtaining 
and conserving feed for maintenance 
rations. 


The magnitude of this task of getting 
livestock through the winter is de- 
pendent to a considerable degree upon 
weather conditions. Looking ahead still 
farther, we are faced with the problem 
of a materially reduced livestock sup- 
ply and the probability of a disparity 
between livestock numbers and feed 
supplies in 1935 and 1936. 


To offset all of the ill effects of the 
drought on livestock producers is im- 
possible of achievement, but the live- 
stock purchasing program has done 
much to cushion the shock to the in- 
dustry. It has been a substantial prop 
to the cattle and beef markets, in that 
it has diverted from commercial chan- 
nels large numbers of cattle which had 
to be liquidated before the end of the 
winter. 


Results of Buying Program Analyzed. 


This has prevented further price de- 
clines in the cattle market, thereby 
benefiting producers over the entire 
country. The program also has en- 
abled the distressed farmer to secure 
something more than the current mar- 
ket prices for their inferior animals, 
and to conserve feed by removing them 
from the herds. 


In analyzing the results of the buy- 
ing program it also should be recognized 
that the reduction in the productivity 
of our cattle herds will not be as 
marked as the figures of disposal would 
indicate. During the last several years 
of declining cattle prices, there has 
been a gradual accumulation of old, 
and to some extent, inferior beef and 
dairy breeding stock on our farms and 
ranches. 


This accumulation has occurred be- 
cause the prices obtainable for this class 
of cattle were unremunerative, and in 
many instances would have amounted 
to little more than marketing costs. 
The farmers who have sold cattle to the 
Government have tended to sell these 
old and inferior animals and retain the 
better cattle in their herds. 


In this emergency we have been 
faced with many difficult problems, and, 
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on behalf of the AAA, I wish to ex- 
press appreciation for the assistance 
which the Institute of American Meat 
Packers has given, and the willingness 
of the members to cooperate in meeting 
the greatest crisis that has ever faced 
the American livestock industry. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: I want to 
thank Mr. Thorne for his very instruc- 
tive talk. Packers have come to look 
forward to hearing annually from Dr. 
John R. Mohler, chief, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, Washington, D. C. His 
talk today will be on “B. A. I. Par- 
ticipation in Live Stock Adjustment 
and Relief Measures.” 


B. A. I. Aid in Livestock Re- 
duction and Relief Measures 


By John R. Mohler. 


As many of you know, the Bureau 
is organized in a manner that permits 
great flexibility. Employees are trans- 
ferred among administrative divisions 
and from one field station to another, 
when occasion demands. Besides the 
suitability of its field organization for 
special needs, the Bureau has been 
ready and anxious to lend its aid to 
help improve general economic condi- 
tions and especially to assist in com- 
bating the recent devastating drought. 


This special and emergency work 
may be divided into five major pro- 
jects, namely: 1—Augmented tick 
eradication. 


2—Intensified drive against tubercu- 
losis. 


3—Inauguration of a field campaign 
against Bang’s disease. 


4—Participation in drought relief. 
5—Special meat-inspection services. 


Parts of some of these projects were 
conducted at different times under 
varying authority and with funds from 
different sources. For that reason I 
shall deal with each of them as a 
composite project rather than attempt 
to follow a chronological order. 

In co-operating with different Fed- 
eral agencies, we recognized that each 
agency was operating in accordance 
with its own established policies and 
’ was essentially the architect of its own 
plans. Therefore, though making some 
suggestions, the Bureau served essen- 
tially as a contractor in carrying out 
assignments and supervising much of 
the physical work to see that specifica- 
tions were followed. 


Augmented Tick Eradication. 


The first special work likely to in- 
terest you, as packers, was taken up 
last winter in connection with the Civil 
Works Administration. That organiza- 
tion designated tick eradication as a 
Civil Works project giving promise of 
employing labor and requiring ma- 
terials for construction. The Bureau 
readily accepted the offer of assistance 
from the CWA in the building and re- 
pair of dipping vats. Since these vats 
have been aptly and properly called 
canals to prosperity, it seemed desirable 
to accept labor and materials for this 
promising means of bringing more 
prosperity to the South. 


As a result of such assistance, more 
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than 4,000 dipping vats were built or 
repaired. The CWA likewise furnished 
more than 100,000 gallons of arsenical 
dip, about 9,000 gallons of cattle-mark- 
ing paint, and large quantities of 
barbed wire, spray pumps, and other 
supplies. . 

Extension of Tuberculosis Eradication. 

Our inspectors supervised the con- 
struction work and the use of the dip- 
ping material and sundry equipment 
during the active dipping season. 
Briefly, the designation of tick eradica- 
tion as a Civil ‘Works project, with the 
facilities furnished, has been a great 
stimulus to the campaign against cattle 
ticks. 

The Civil Works Administration pro- 
vided $170,000 for operating expenses 
in connection likewise with the cam- 
paign against bovine tuberculosis. Vet- 
erinarians paid from this fund tested 
nearly a million cattle in 8 states. This 


HOW THE B.A.I. HELPED OUT. 


Dr. John’ R. Mohler, chief of the U. S. 

Bureau of Animal Industry, tells how his 

bureau helped in livestock adjustment and 
relief measures. 


was in addition to the normal progress 
of this work. Besides providing sal- 
aries, the funds were used for trans- 
portation and other’ expenditures, 
largely local, thereby proving bene- 
ficial to localities where this work was 
conducted. 


Later in the year the Bureau re- 
ceived from the AAA an allotment of 
$12,000,000, also for the eradication of 
tuberculosis. The purpose in this case 
was three-fold: 


1—To eradicate the disease. 


2—To reduce the number of cattle in 
the United States. 


3—To put money in the pockets of 
cattle owners in all the 48 states. 

The allotment was to be spent partly 
to pay the cost of testing but chiefly 
for indemnities. This large sum, now 
being used, is resulting in a huge vol- 
ume of tuberculin testing and the 
rapid eradication of tuberculosis even 
in localities where the disease was 
formerly strongly entrenched for 


many years. Considerably more than 
a million cattle are now being tested 
monthly, of which between 30,000 and 
40,000 are reactors. 

The percentages of reactors is large 
for the reason that we are testing 
cattle in sections where the incidence 
of the disease is relatively high. In 
August more than 18,000 reactors were 
taken out of New York state alone, 
this number being more than half the 
total of reactors found in the United 
States during that month. 


Drive Against Bang’s Disease. 


The year 1934, though now known as 
the year of the great drought, will 
probably become noteworthy also in the 
history of our agriculture as the year 
in which an active field campaign 
against Bang’s disease began. 

The AAA has made available $12,- 
000,000 to enable the Bureau to combat 
this disease in a manner somewhat 
similar to the campaign against tuber- 
culosis. Bang’s disease has been caus- 
ing the livestock industry losses esti- 
mated at about $50,000,000 annually, 
and cattle breeders in particular have 
long sought relief from its devastating 
effect on their herds. 

The campaign against this malady 
began in July and has already extended 
to 22 states with prospects that ad- 
ditional states will take up the work 
shortly. We are making progress in 
taking out a rather high percentage 
of reactors—an average of about 15 
per cent, though the figure varies 
greatly in different localities. 

This work will reduce the total num- 
ber of cattle and improve the general 
health and condition of herds. Bang’s 
disease is important principally from 
a cattle-breeding standpoint. It causes 
abortion, but seldom has an observable 
effect on the carcasses. 


Owners Paid for Reactors. 


The owners of cattle reacting to an 
official test for Bang’s disease are to 
receive compensation for the elimina- 
tion by slaughter of these cattle. The 
payment in the case of grade cattle 
is not to exceed $20.00 and for pure- 
breed, registered cattle, the correspond- 
ing figure is $50.00. The owner in 
addition also receives the salvage ob- 
tained from the slaughter of the re- 
acting animals. It is provided, how- 
ever, that the total of all payments 
to the owner shall not exceed the ap- 
praised value. 

Cattle reacting to the Bang’s disease 
test are marketed after being properly 
tagged and branded. As these reactors 
do not require any extra post-mortem 
examination or any special precautions, 
such as cleaning and disinfection, as is 
the case after the slaughter of re- 
actors to the test for tuberculosis, these 
cattle properly should be marketed the 
same as any other cattle which are 
sold straight and should not be bought 
subject to post-mortem inspection. 

Owing to the newness of this activ- 
ity, it is interesting to note the senti- 
ment thus far regarding the Bang’s 
disease campaign. Following are a few 
editorial comments that have appeared 
in agricultural and livestock journals. 
Here is one from Idaho: 

“While a herd clean-up involves some 
little trouble and ‘expense, it is re- 
garded as virtually necessary and 
profitable in the long-run.” 
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From Wisconsin comes this com- 
ment: “Farmers who suspect the pres- 
ence of Bang’s disease in their herds 
are urged to make early application for 
Government test.” 

After outlining the plan, the editor 
of a Massachusetts journal states, 
“New England breeders thus have a 
splendid opportunity to participate in 
a clean-up movement which will prove 
advantageous to all.” : 

These comments are typical of still 
others and indicate a rather auspicious 


beginning of an important new activity. 


Drought Relief. 


During the past summer this country 
experienced the most severe and wide- 
spread drought in its history. The Fed- 
eral Government took prompt steps to 
meet the situation and made available 
a large fund for the purchase of cattle 
which owners were compelled to dis- 
pose of on account of lack of feed and, 
in some cases, also because of scarcity 
of water. 

I have already referred to tick eradi- 
cation in connection with Civil Works 
activities in the South. This year, in 
particular, tick eradication has been 
noteworthy for its assistance to stock- 
men in Central and Northern States. 
Though searing about a third of the 
agricultural and grazing land of this 
country, the drought did not materially 
affect the Southeast. That area thus 
afforded a safe haven for about a mil- 
lion starving cattle from the Corn Belt 
and adjacent areas. 

I say a safe haven for the reason 
that the cattle ticks which formerly in- 
fested more than 500,000 square miles 
of territory in the South and South- 
east—about four fifths of the total— 
have been eradicated. Formerly those 
pastures would have been deadly to 
northern cattle. This year they were 
safe and we confidently expect them 
to be safe, so far as ticks are con- 
cerned, for all time to come. Thus, 
proverbial southern hospitality in re- 
ceiving starving cattle of the Central 
and Northern States mitigated a great 
deal of animal suffering besides reduc- 
ing financial loss. 


Bureau’s Participation in Drought 
Relief. 


The Bureau of Animal Industry’s 
participation in drought relief con- 
sisted partly in the assignment of ex- 
perienced employees to conduct or aid 
in administering the relief. In ad- 
dition, 1,200 veterinarians visited about 
400,000 farms or ranches to inspect and 
classify the livestock. They also certi- 
fied to the appraisals. One class of 
animals, unfit for food purposes be- 
cause of emaciation or being too weak 
to be shipped, had to be condemned 
and destroyed outright. 

A second class of animals that were 
fit for food or were considered strong 
enough to be transferred to regions of 
adequate grazing, were so handled. A 
third class, consisting of selected an- 
imals suitable for breeding, remained 
on farms where there was feed to 
Sustain them or where arrangements 


could be made for the purchase of 
feed. 


In connection with the great exodus 
of livestock to market or to good pas- 
tures, Bureau employees made inspec- 
tions to see that the animals carried 
no contagious disease or harmful skin 
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BIG MEN DOWN THE LINE. 


1. I. M. Hoagland and H. G. Mills, 
vice presidents of Armour and Company, 
who direct sales and operations. reat 
morale builders among their men, 

2. J. W. Spang, vice president, Swift & 
Company, talks of cans by the carload 
with A. V. Crary, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Continental Can Co. 

3. Carl Fischer, Henry Fischer Pack- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., proud of latest 
equipment installed by vice president 
John J. Dupps, jr., Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Corporation. 

4. Zwei Schwaben von Wittenberg. 
Wm. F. Jauss, president Fulton Packing 
Co. and famous sausage maker, talks 
about quality product with another ex- 
pert, president Otto Finkbeiner, Little 
Rock Packing Co. 


parasites and that they received proper 
care en route and at destination. This 
line of work was an extended form of 
the customary Federal supervision over 
the interstate movement of livestock. 

Up to the end of September, purch- 
ases of drought cattle by the Govern- 
ment had amounted to about 6,500,000 
head. This number represents about 
one-third of the inventory on the farms 
from which the Government purchased 
bovine stock. Purchases of sheep and 
goats in drought areas began about the 
middle of September in response to re- 
quests for relief among sheepmen, 
largely in the West. 


Special Meat Inspection. 

At this time I want to pay tribute to 
the energy and ability of the agencies 
—local, State, national—with which the 
Bureau was associated during drought- 
relief work. 

Buying of cattle began about 10 days 
after relief plans were formulated and 
checks began going out in less than a 
week later. This promptness did much 


to improve the morale of stockmen as 
well as to provide them with some 
cash very necessary during a most try- 
ing time. 

Most of the work already mentioned 
had, as its culmination, a final inspec- 
tion of the animals and the resulting 
meat, as well as the newly added duty 
of grading and storing hides and skins 
as the property of the Government. 
These hides and skins will be held for 
months to come with the view of sup- 
porting the hide market. 

In addition, our meat-inspection serv- 
ice was called upon to perform other 
special tasks. Last year it classified 
and then supervised the slaughter of 
about 221,000 piggy sows and more 
than a million pigs ranging from 71 to 
100 lbs in weight. The service also 
supervised the condemnation and de- 
struction for food purposes of more 
than 5,000,000 pigs which it classified 
as weighing between 25 and 71 Ibs. 


Inspection Stamp Allays Suspicions. 


Still another piece of work was super- 
vision of the slaughter of 85,000. sheep 
of Navajo Indians, the Bureau also act- 
ing as custodian of the meat. In ad- 
dition, the meat-inspection service sup- 
ervised the slaughter of about 15,000 
animals, principally swine, for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. All this 
work, of course, was in addition to the 
customary inspections for the Army, 
Navy, Federal hospitals and peniten- 
tiaries, and other regular departments 
of the’ Government. 

In connection with the distribution 
and use of so-called relief meat, there 
is an odd psychology. Persons who re- 
ceive food without cost are frequently 
suspicious or critical of its quality — 
more so than the majority of persons 


who buy similar goods at regular 
prices. 


Since the stamp or label signifying 
Federal inspection commonly appears 
on the product as it reaches the con- 
sumer, Federal inspection this year has 
played a somewhat new role. It has 
tended, we believe, to prevent dissatis- 
faction and unrest among the large 
number of persons receiving free food. 
Since the Government is responsible 
for the wholesomeness and general 
quality of food on which it places its 
inspection marks, the packing industry 
is thus protected, in some measure, 
from a source of troublesome com- 
plaints. ; 


So far as I am aware, the different 
lines of work described have gone for- 
ward in a manner generally satisfact- 
ory to the various adjustment and re- 
lief agencies, to co-operating in- 
dustries, and to the public. 


Relations Between Government and 
Business. 


Much has been said in recent years 
concerning Government activities in 
relation to business. In the half cen- 
tury that has elapsed since the Bur- 
eau of Animal Industry was estab- 
lished, it has had many contacts with 
business organizations, but so far as 

am aware has never intruded in 
any field of legitimate business. 

On the contrary, when Bureau dis- 
coveries have been the basis for new 
industrial improvements or _ enter- 
prises, such as the adoption of 
methods to prevent ham souring, the 
manufacture of biological products, or 
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of dips and disinfectants, the Bureau 
has aided interested business men in 
developing commercial production. 


In these and other fields, including 
law enforcement, we have worked side 
by side with industry. There are 
times when business can benefit by 
help from various Government func- 
tions, and also there are times when 
the Government needs the physical 
equipment and trained personnel that 
commercial organizations provide. 


This year the railroads, stockyards, 
and meat packing plants have been 
vitally necessary in the conduct of 
the Government’s livestock programs 
The canning and other processing of 
millions of pounds of meat, for in- 
stance, could not have been done with- 
out your experienced personnel and 
your modern packing facilities. 


So instead of referring to Govern- 
ment in business or business in Gov- 
ernment, I prefer to look upon these 
two necessary parts of our modern 
society not as competitors, but as a 
well-matched team each working in 
the same direction and each pulling 
its share of the load. The events of 
the current year indicate clearly that 
business and Government must learn 
to work together cheerfully, harmon- 
iously, and effectively. That is one 
observation I want to leave with you 
today. 


Livestock Supply of Better Grade. 


Naturally, many of you are con- 
cerned with what the future may 
bring as a sequence to some of the 
work just mentioned. I believe that 
our livestock resources, though now 
somewhat depleted, are actually bet- 
ter and sounder than at any previous 
time. 


There has been a considerable de- 
gree of purging and sacrificing, but, 
under the selective plan that was 
used, the average condition of herds 
with respect to their intrinsic quality 
and physical soundness has probably 
improved, notwithstanding the influ- 
ence of temporary underfeeding. In 
Texas, for instance, the ranges are 
now comparatively free of animals af- 
fected with epithelioma, or so-called 
cancer eye. Animals so affected do 
not develop and fatten normally and 
are a liability in the herd. Nebraska 
has largely gotten rid of actinomy- 
cosis, the so-called lumpy-jaw condi- 
tion. 

Mention has been made already of 
tuberculosis and Bang’s disease work. 
I am_ confident that  stockmen 
who have worked with the Govern- 
ment in keeping their herds free from 
the maladies mentioned will be more 
alert in dealing also with some of the 
lesser diseases and pests. 


Government Gives Aid Individually. 


I believe also that an improvement 
has occurred in the morale of 
the livestock industry, especially in its 
attitude toward difficulties too great 
to be met by individuals or small 
groups. Those who have looked upon 
the National Government as austere 
or remote have found on the contrary 
that it is sympathetic and ready to 
give worthy citizens, in particular, a 
helping hand in time of need. 

During the drought, farmers some- 
times came to local meetings in 
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a suspicious, yes, even a desperate 
mood. But on learning of the sincere 
desire of the Government to provide 
prompt and tangible aid they realized 
that this is actually a Government, of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, individually as well as col- 
lectively. 

In the foregoing remarks I have re- 
ferred principally to the features of 
livestock adjustment and relief con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. Most of this work has been 
done on a large scale that may per- 
haps give the impression of undue 
dominance. On the contrary, I repeat 
in closing that the part played 
by this Bureau was but a modest por- 
tion of a_ still larger undertaking 
planned and_ directed by other 
branches of the Government. I under- 
stand that the directing heads or 
sponsors of those other agencies will 
address you also, thereby enabling 
you to obtain a view of livestock ad- 
justment and relief in its entirety. 

CHAIRMAN NEWcCOMB: Mr. Arthur 
Fisher, of Butler, Pope, Ballard & Elt- 
ing, Counsel to the Institute on Trade 
Practice Matters, will discuss, “The 
Meaning and Scope of a Recent De- 
cision by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
in a Case Involving Alleged Payment 
of ‘Brokerage’ by Seller to Employe of 
Buyer.” 


Fictitious Brokerage 
By Arthur Fisher. 


In these days of political discussion 
of codes, it is a little precarious to 
deal with the subject at all. However, 
I think the meat packing industry is 
considerably more fortunate than many 
other American industries on the whole 
subject of codes and code administra- 
tion. 


In the first place, we have had a 
code long before the hectic days of 
NRA. As a result, the industry has 
built up an experience with the mean- 
ing of the code and the administration 
of the code in a period of calmer judi- 
cial consideration of inter-competitive 
problems. 


Fair Practice Code Has Worked Well, 


In the next place, I think the meat 
packing industry has been fortunate in 
looking on its code not as a panacea, 
not as some instrument that could be en- 
forced by criminal penalties, but pri- 
marily as a document that afforded a 
basis for solving the problems of an 
industry within the industry itself on 
a voluntary basis. That has been the 
fundamental viewpoint of the people 
who wrote and the people who have 
been administering the packing code. 


As a result of that outlook we have 
disposed of the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of several hundred cases, 
first on the basis of mere interpreta- 
tion as to what was the fair meaning 
of the code in view of the economic 
facts of this particular industry. In 
the next place, where it has been neces- 
sary to go beyond that, we have had, in 
almost every instance, a very prompt 
and ready voluntary acquiescence in 
the interpretations of the committee 
and of the industry as to what the 
code meant and how it ought to apply 
in a given state of facts. 


From my viewpoint, having worked 
with quite a large number of codes, 
that is the way codes ought to be op- 
erated. In my opinion, if you take a 
code and view it as something new on 
the face of the globe—something that 
is going to suddenly come down from 
above and solve the complicated indus- 
try problems that face the competitors 
in an industry—that code is going to be 
faced with a very difficult hurdle to 
get over right at the start. I believe 
that a large part of the opposition that 
has developed to NRA _ codes has 
sprung from that very fact. 


Code Administered by Meat Industry. 


On the one hand, certain persons 
have considered codes as a club that 
might coerce a minority into line. Cer- 
tain other people, sometimes on the 
government side of the table, have con- 
sidered that a code afforded an instru- 
ment for adopting a program that 
would not normally be adopted by the 
industry itself. 


The meat packers’ code has been ad- 
ministered primarily by the packing in- 
dustry with the full co-operation and 
knowledge of the government on every 
move that we have made, but pri- 
marily as an industry instrument. On 
that ground, I think, it has been a very 
successful experiment in the direction 
of trying to develop a body of law 
merchant with respect to the problems 
of trade relationships in the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

And, after all, that is what a code 
really should do. Practically all of 
commercial law of the United States, 
even the simple law of contracts, for 
example, began as a law merchant for 
guidance of those people faced with 
that particular subject and gradually 
developed to the status of law enforci- 
ble in the courts. 
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WHEN FRIENDS MEET THE CORN HOG PROGRAM IS TEMPORARILY FORGOTTEN. 


1. President D. Roy Howland of Miller & Hart sponsors broker “Bill” Joyce of Boston. 


Who said he needed a sponsor? 


2. President Walter Reinemann, Fried & Reinemann Packing Co., Pittsburgh, greets his fellow-townsman, “Con” Yeager. 
3. General manager H. L. MacWilliams, Nuckolls Packing Co,. gets together with his friend and old-time teacher, general 
manager A. L. Eberhart, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Wichita, Kas. 


And so I think we should develop a 
body of law for the guidance and con- 
trol of the competitive relationships of 
a particular industry, through the ex- 
perience of the persons most familiar 
with the subject itself. 


Majority Should Make Policies. 


I still must express the opinion that 
when a particular situation comes up 
in which the industry, after due de- 
liberation, or the industry committee, 
has expressed an opinion as to what 
should be the sound decision on a given 
state of facts, it is essential that that 
decision be accepted as the law for the 
industry, or that it be entirely with- 
drawn. 


You can’t make a code work if you 
can be out-bluffed. I think that is 
axiomatic. The worst thing that can 
be done with respect to a code is to 
have a rule that can’t be enforced. 
That applies particularly where a cer- 
tain percentage of an industry are 
standing up to this higher standard of 
conduct, at the same time that another 
group, or a minority, are permitted to 
adhere to a lower standard. 


One of the most conspicuous cases 
with respect to enforcement of the meat 
packing code is with regard to the prac- 
tice of payment of special rebates under 
the guise of brokerage. This situation 
has come up in the Eastern District, 
and involves one of the largest chains 
and a number of concerns in the indus- 
try. 


The case came up in the first in- 
stance, and was first ruled on by the 
Committee on Interpretation and Appeal 
of the industry merely as a matter of 
interpretation. Then it went through a 
regional committee and regional hear- 
ings and to the Executive Board. 


Case Appealed. 


Certain concerns in the industry did 
not see fit to fully comply with the 
decisions of the industry itself. There- 
fore, the case was appealed before the 
Department of Agriculture. The two 
particular firms that appealed it had 
added to their number a third com- 
pany. Open formal hearings were held 
on the case. 

The Secretary of Agriculture sus- 
tained in all respects the position of the 
industry itself. The decision held 
that nothing in the code in any de- 
gree prohibited the payment of a true 
brokerage; that the payment of a sum 
of money which was not a true brok- 
erage, but which indirectly reached the 
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pockets of the purchaser, was, in sub- 
stance, an indirect and discriminatory 
rebate to the purchaser. 


The decisions of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the three cases were 
duly promulgated, and from those de- 
cisions two of the members of this in- 
dustry saw fit to appeal for the first 
time to the Federal Courts. 


One of those cases came up in -the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, the 
Federal Court of New York, before a 
very able court. The judges reviewed 
the findings of fact of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and issued an opinion as 
to the application of the law, particu- 
larly of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. On those facts the court fully 
sustained the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and also the packing industry com- 
mittee and various intermediary trib- 
unals of appeal within the industry. 


The Opinion of the Court. 


In that opinion the court said: “The 
practice followed may well have been 
considered discriminatory and deceptive, 
and, therefore, violative of the Act. By 
the payment of the commission the 
tea company received an advantage 
over competitors. The plan of breach- 
ing the statute was ingenious. 


“Noell, in this case the alleged brok- 
er, was set up as an independent 
broker, but the tea company advanced 
wages and expenses. It was reimbursed 
for its expenditures through the 1 per 
cent commission and was paid the sur- 
plus. Ostensibly it had the appear- 
ance of buying through an independent 
broker, as was the practice in the trade. 

“The petitioner knew that the al- 
leged broker was turning over to the 
company what was left of the com- 
mission after paying his expenses. Pe- 





FRIENDS OUT OF COURT. 


Geo. A. Casey, vice president Wilmington 
Provision Co., who won his brokerage case 
in court, talks things over in friendly 
fashion with president Wm. Whitfield 


Woods of the Institute. 






titioner was a member of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers and sub- 
scribed to its code, and it was easy for 
the petitioner to know that Noell was 
not a bona fide broker conducting his 
business as other brokers did.” 


This decision, in due course, was 
bulletined to the industry, and has been 
adhered to by a substantial portion of 
the industry. 


Brokerage Found Not Indirect Rebate. 


In the meantime, however, the other 
case was proceeding in the Third Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, and a certain 
portion of the industry was, or may 
have been, continuing the practice. On 
September 21, 1934, Judges Wooley, 
Davis, and Thompson, in the Third Cir- 
cuit, reached a contrary decision to the 
court in the Second Circuit, at least to 
the extent of setting aside the order of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in this 
particular case. 


The Third Circuit Court commented 
on the findings and opinion of the court 
in the New York Circuit and stated 
that their opinion was not to be con- 
strued as in any degree in conflict with 
the opinion of the Circuit Court in the 
Second Circuit. They approved the de- 
— but attempted to distinguish the 

acts. 


The important part of the opinion is 
the distinction on the following para- 
graph: The court says: “The evidence 
clearly shows and this the government 
admits, that in making purchases from 
the petitioner, the brokerage fee was 
added to the gross amount of the bill 
by the petitioner, and the tea company 
in such case paid the cost of the goods 
invoiced plus the brokerage fee to the 
petitioner, and the petitioner would 
remit the commission directly to the 
broker. As usual, Noell deducted the 
expenses of the brokerage business and 
turned the excess money over to the tea 
company.” 

In other words, in analyzing the 
facts, the court in this circuit states 
it as a fact that the brokerage was not 
an indirect rebate off the purchase 
price, but that the brokerage was first 
added. The court states that it was 
added as a separate item, separately in- 
voiced, to the price of the goods, and, 
therefore, when the amount of the brok- 
erage ultimately, as they concede it to 
have been the fact, reached the pockets 
of the chain purchaser, it was not a dis- 
criminatory allowance to the chain pur- 
chaser but was simply a repayment of 
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the amount the chain purchaser had al- 
ready paid. 


Decision Inconsistencies Pointed Out. 


My own comment on that is that it 
seems to me a peculiarly unnecessary 
piece of business to first add an amount 
on and then later deduct it and pay 
it to the same party that originally was 
obliged to pay it. Leaving that out of 
account, however, I think that a care- 
ful review of the evidence in the case 
before the Secretary of Agriculture 
raises at least very serious doubts as 
to whether the court has correctly in- 
terpreted the facts. 


The Case Summarized. 


Summarizing the _ situation, both 
courts agree on the law; that a dis- 
guised brokerage which is merely a 
smokescreen for a secret rebate to a 
particular buyer is unlawful under the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act, and they 
sustain the opinions of the Committee 
on Interpretation and Appeal. 


The court in the second circuit in 
New York agrees on the facts, on the 
record, that the code has been violated. 
It sustains the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act. 


The court in the other circuit, bas- 
ing its opinion solely on testimony, 
which is in conflict with other items 
in the record, says that where the 
amount of the brokerage is first in- 
voiced separately and added and then 
all or part reaches the pocket of the 
buyer, there is no harm done. 


This case in this stage has been 
handled by the Department of Justice, 
not by the Institute, which is not a 
party. Originally, it was handled by 
the solicitor for the Department of 
Agriculture and on appeal by represen- 
tatives of the Attorney General’s office. 
Therefore, the steps that they will take 
- the immediate future must rest with 
them. 


So far as we are concerned as coun- 
sel, it is our opinion that the misin- 
terpretation of the facts should be 
cleared up as promptly as possible by 
a petition for a rehearing or otherwise. 
That is so far as this one case is con- 
cerned. 


Finally, our advice in this and all 
other similar cases now and hereafter 
will be that any payment of a broker- 
age, which is not a true brokerage but 
is directly or indirectly a secret or dis- 
criminatory allowance that reaches the 
pockets of the buyer, should be pro- 
ceeded against through the regular 
channels, whether or not that means 
the institution of further civil or crim- 











MEN ARE MEN OUT HIS WAY. 


Chris J. Abbott, member. executive com- 

mittee, American National Livestock As- 

sociation, pictures the situation in the 
cattle industry. 


inal cases. 

What final decision the Institute will 
take on that matter or what decision 
will be taken by the government au- 
thorities, I am not in position to say. 
I merely state at this time our position 
as cgunsel and our advice to the indus- 
try as to what we deem desirable for 
the protection of those members of the 
industry who are complying with the 
code and the law. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The last 
speaker on this program this afternoon 
is Mr. Chris J. Abbott, Alliance, Neb. 
Mr. Abbott is a large producer of live- 
stock and is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. Mr. 
Abbott’s subject is “The Situation in 
the Cattle Industry.” 


The Situation in Cattle 
By Chris J. Abbott. 


As we look back over the past 25 
years we can review a bewildering suc- 
cession of events which have made and 
remade the business and industry of the 
Nation. A ranchman’s life and his pro- 
cesses have probably changed least of 
all, for gasoline cannot be combined to 


any great extent with the meadows 
and ranges of the cow country. 

Cattle business is essentially horse 
business and the process of producing 
beef is the same process it was 40 years 
ago. Nevertheless, with an industry 
that has changed so little, any ranch- 
man can look back over the years and 
laugh at the ridiculous predictions he 
himself has made. In the same man- 
ner we would laugh at any predictions 
I might make today. Let us then con- 
fine ourselves to the past and to the 
present, with an occasional idea as te 
what the future trend might be. 


As we look back upon the cheap 
prices of 1894, the money panic of 1907, 
the depression of 1920 to 1924, the war 
prices of 1899 and 1918, and the boom 
years of 1927, 1928 and 1929, it be- 
comes more apparent that 1932, the 
fourth year of the depression, was not 
an unfair year for the cattle industry. 
We did not liquidate as many cattle 
as we raised, but we received a better 
price during this year than we have 
since. Prices did not break badly un- 
til it became apparent that President 
Hoover would not be reelected and un- 
til large credit centers began calling 
cattle loans. This happened late enough 
in the season to give the rangeman a 
chance to liquidate at living prices and 
early enough to catch all of the cattle 
on short feed. These were subsequently 
sold at tremendous losses. 


Cattle Price Trends in 1933 and 1934. 


The market reacted during the spring 
and summer of 1933, and cattle which 
had been bought late and put on corn 
late made a small profit for the feeder. 
But the feeder who bought his cattle 
before the Government corn was made 
was again caught with relatively high 
cattle and high priced corn. The range- 
man who had not yet sold his cattle 
had to take a further cut from the feed- 
er who now must buy cheap enough to 
feed 45c corn profitably. 


The virtual gift by the Government 
to the corn farmer of 45c per bushel 
for his corn completely removed the 
farmer from the feeder market. For 
a time after the loan was made, feeder 
cattle became nearly unsalable and but 
few were fed for the early spring mar- 
ket of 1934. Corn fed cattle naturally 
came up in price during the spring and 
summer only to be on the downward 
trend at the present time. 


Price changes since 1932 have been 
so abrupt and of such wide variation 
that the operation of a ranch or farm 
has been a nightmare. For most of 
us, our running expenses and _ losses 
during the last three years have taken 
all of our capital. In fact few ranchers 


HERE ARE MORE MEAT PACKERS EXPERTING ON THE HOG AND PORK SITUATION. 


1. President Samuel Slotkin (center) of Hygrade Food Products Corp. asks and answers questions with president V. D. 
Skipworth (left) of A. Gobel, Inc., and vice president Arthur Cushman of Hygrade (right) as participants. 
2. Exports cut a figure when manager R. E. Chapman of American Provisions Export Corporation (left) talks to president 


E. C. Andrews (center) and vice president B. A. 
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Braun of Jacob Dold Packing Co. 
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who had clear land and cattle in 1932 
have either one of these clear today. 


I don’t believe anyone could discuss 
their business during 1932, 1933 and 
1934 without something being said 
about political policies. The things 
which politicians have done or intend 
to do have in my opinion had more 
effect on our industry than this year’s 
drought will have. In fact, isn’t the po- 
litical situation, or the effect of politics 
and the effect of the drought all that 
we need to discuss in trying to deter- 
mine what the future of the cattle in- 
dustry might be? The future of the 
cattle industry and farming is your 
future and mine. 


Cattle Numbers Reach High Point. 


We might discuss cattle numbers 
during 1928 to 1934. Economists and 
statisticians point out that we had a 
steady increase in numbers, until we 
had an all-time high in 1934. I think 
this is true, but it is also true that the 
first great break in the cattle market 
came in 1928, when he had our small- 
est number of cattle. We had a dras- 
tic break each succeeding year, and the 
great numbers today are in my opinion 
due to the great breaks and the stagna- 
tion of the market. 


We have overproduction, because the 
consuming centers will not take our 
beef and our pork at satisfactory 
prices. These consuming centers must 
not only have purchasing power, they 
must also have a desire and use for the 
entire quantity which we produce and 
ship to them. 


In considering politics and the effect 
of political acts upon agriculture, I 
think we can consider first the effect of 
President Hoover’s decision to main- 
tain the wage scale, and, second, the 
effects of the NRA upon the wage 
scales of both industry and agriculture. 

I don’t suppose there is one of us 
who has not imagined himself the 
founder of a ranch, where he owned 
the land, where he could be nearly self 
supporting and where he could ex- 
change his products on a fair basis for 
the luxuries provided in some nearby 
city. Suppose that all of this comes 
about, and through the years you ac- 
quire a unit where you produce cattle 
and pork or corn or anything pertaining 
to agriculture, and employ men. You 
must have a profit for your work and 
on your investment or you cannot op- 
erate. 


Cattle Producers Hit Hard. 


Each year when you sell your prod- 
uct you must figure your taxes and re- 


pairs. Your payroll and own living 
must come out of the balance. Money 
for improvements comes last. Since 


1931 and 1932, repairs and living ex- 
penses have been cut to a minimum and 
improvements have been out of the 
question. Today half of the people in 
the cattle country are burning cow- 
chips, and wages are $20.00 to $30.00 
per month. We must employ and have 
employed throughout the depression as 
Many men as ever, for it requires just 
as much labor to care for a thousand 
head of cattle, or raise a bushel of corn 
ina depression year as any other year. 


Would it not have been better and 
Wouldn’t it be better today to equalize 
the wages and profits of industry with 
the wages and profits of the country? 
The way to stimulate trade is to 
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cheapen the price. Nothing could stag- 
nate trade any more than to get our 
prices for finished products so high that 
the country can not buy. Manufactur- 
ing, transportation and agriculture are 
basic industries, each must have the 
other and each must equalize its costs 
and profits with the other in order for 
trade to function. 

Prices did begin to equalize them- 
selves in 1931 and 1932, and conditions 
in our industry were improving until 
the mid-summer of 1932. When it be- 
came apparent that we were going to 
make some drastic changes politically, 
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MEAT MEN WHO KNOW THEIR STUFF. 


1. Chas. W. Dieckmann, the famous 


“Old Timer,” recalls old times with vet- 
eran Joe Seng of Milwaukee. 

2. Two retail meat trade editorial au- 
thorities: J. L, Hoppe of Meat Merchan- 
dising and W. R. Cass of the Butchers & 
Packers’ Gazette. 








no one with money had any confidence, 
deposits were withdrawn from banks, 
our loans were called and conditions 
that were already bad grew steadily 
worse. 


NRA Complicates Producers’ Problems. 


The NRA was passed by a new Con- 
gress, and its administrator quickly pro- 
vided a means whereby labor could be 
more fully organized and thus command 
higher wages. .Price fixing of product 
then became a necessity and any bal- 
ance between country and city which 
had come about during the previous 
years was quickly wiped out. The ex- 
change ratio between farmer’s goods 
and manufactured goods was more un- 
balanced than ever. 


You of the Packing Industry have 
twice raised your wages to your em- 
ployees. We in the cattle country and 
on the farms are struggling to produce 
your raw material at a profit. We are 
the greatest employers of all, because 
you are few and we are legion. Any 
time you fatten the pay check of your 
employees we must reduce ours, or pay 
it out of capital, because there are no 
earnings. 

At other similar periods when you 
were operating at a profit and we were 
operating at a loss, we have attempted 
to restrict and regulate your business. 
The majority of our people have always 
felt that you controlled the price level 
of livestock. I think I can see that it 
would be almost an impossibility to 
govern your branch of our industry by 
some invisible and intangible power. In 
our efforts to curb this suspected power 
we have caused to be enacted the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act and the 
Packers Consent Decree.° 

If regulation had been the answer 
to the problems of our _ industry, 
with the enactment of those acts our 
problems would have ceased to be, but 
I have always felt that when we were 
regulating you we were merely regu- 
lating ourselves. The costs of any such 
regulation must be borne by the pro- 
ducer. 

You as our salesman must have a 
margin of profit, your operation is 
quick, you are compelled to and can 
adjust your costs each day. Our op- 
eration is slow, based on the seasons 
and the growth of grass, and Nature 
alone can adjust our costs. 


Producers Seek Marketing Agreement. 

That is why many of us were happy 
to have Congress, in its efforts to bene- 
fit agriculture, enact the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. I won’t attempt to 
discuss this act before you, because 
you all know it thoroughly. You all 
know that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is commanded to raise prices for agri- 
cultural products to a parity with those 
for industrial products. You all know 
the three methods by which the attempt 
is being made to better conditions. 

In August, 1933, the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association called a 
meeting in Denver. This meeting elected 
five delegates and instructed the dele- 
gates to explore the possibilities of a 
marketing agreement. We were very 
enthusiastic. It seemed to many of us 
that our industry could now organize 
all of its branches under one head, that 
a national policy could be inaugurated 
and coordinated, that at last represen- 
tative groups of producers and a repre- 
sentative group of packers could en- 
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deavor to control and stabilize the price 
of livestock and livestock products to 
the benefit of both. 


I hope that some day we will get 
such an agreement. At present it seems 
this is a useless hope, however, I am 
confident that if anything tangible is 
ever gained for the agricultural pro- 
ducer it will be by this method. 


At the last regular meeting of our 
Association we decided that if cattle 
were allowed to become a basic com- 
modity our chances for a marketing 
agreement would be strengthened and 
the danger of a compensating tax les- 
sened. The AAA makes it mandatory 
on the Secretary of Agriculture to levy 
a tax upon any article which replaces 
a taxed basic commodity. Many of us 
felt that beef would replace pork if the 
price of pork was artificially raised. 


Cattle Made a Basic Commodity. 


It would then be necessary to tax 
beef high enough to hold the consump- 
tion of each product to its former 
status. The last Corgress, at the re- 
quest of representatives of the cattle 
industry, named cattle a basic com- 
modity and representatives of the cat- 
tle industry were attempting to pre- 
pare a program which would remove 
enough cattle to forestall the levying 
of a compensating tax, when the Gov- 
ernment was suddenly compelled to re- 
lieve the drought situation by the pur- 
chase of cattle. 


The importance of a compensating 
tax being levied against beef must not 
be overlooked by the cattle industry, 
because a compensating tax is not re- 
turned to the producers of the com- 
modity upon which it is levied. A pro- 
cessing tax is returned in the form of 
a benefit payment. It is merely a de- 
vice to control production while the 
compensating tax is a device to penalize 
another industry. 
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Each of us probably has his own idea 
as to the merits of production control. 
Certainly industry can control its pro- 
duction. The owners of a factory can 
stop the factory when they cannot 
profitably sell their product. The agri- 
culturist must take the chance of con- 
tinued production. He breeds a cow to- 
day or plants a hill of corn because of 
faith in the future. What the future 
will bring no man can tell or estimate 
in advance. The products of nature 
must be wrung from the soil and it 
seems a crime to destroy them. 


High Processing Taxes Destructive. 


The agriculturist must produce and 
distribute at a price the consumer will 
pay. He must remember that any 
family given a few acres of good 
ground can supply nearly all of its own 
food. Our people of the west are turn- 
ing more and more to their own cellars. 
Last year we bought packinghouse 
products for our own ranches, this year 
we will produce our own. 


My contention is that a high process- 
ing tax will destroy any industry. If 
carried far enough it will set us back 
to the time when nearly every family 
kept its own cow, produced its own 
meat and spun its own cloth. 


Production control would make a bet- 
ter showing in a year in which nature 
cooperated than one in which it did not. 
We have had a terrible drought in the 
West. Our people must look at it with 
mingled emotions. For those who have 
feed it will have been profitable. For 
those who have no feed it is a disaster. 
For the Nation as a whole and the Na- 
tional program it will come nearer 
raising the products of agriculture to a 
parity with industry than any artificial 
measure yet tried. 


This balance may be maintained for 
some time to come. Higher cost of pro- 
duction in industry will be met with 
higher cost of production in agricul- 
ture. But the Nation’s wealth will still 
be measured by its productivity and its 
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capacity for export, both of which will 
be curtailed by artificial and natural 
causes. 


Without relief buying by the Govern- 
ment the cattle and sheep producers of 
the West would have been ruined. As 
to the future no man can tell, but the 
farm program, as well as every other 
program, has gone too far to stop now. 
Let us all co-operate. and let us try to 
change those things which are wrong— 
rather than obstruct. There are many 
things I would do differently, I don’t 
know of anything I could do better. I 
am satisfied that the Government rep- 
resents the opinions of the majority 
and in this country the majority rules. 


The session adjourned at four-ten 
o’clock. 
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EMERGENCY AND SECONDARY DROUGHT COUNTIES 
AS OF OCT. 4, 1934 
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DROUGHT AREAS AND RELIEF PURCHASES. 
Some idea of the widespread area affected by the drought is indicated in this 


chart. 


Darkest areas are those where the emergency was greatest; lighter areas 


those where drought was somewhat less acute. 
It will be seen that only a relatively small portion of ‘the entire country 


escaped the ravages of weather conditions in this period. 


It was in those sections 


indicated by heavy dark lines that purchase of emergency cattle, calves and sheep 


was largest. 


(See address of Gerald Thorne on page 121.) 
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Among Those in Attendance at the 1934 Meat Packers’ 


Convention 


(How many of these meat and supply people can you name? Turn to page 170 for names.) 














Third Session 


Tuesday, October 16, 1934. 


The third session was called to or- 
der at ten thirty o’clock, John W. Rath 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN RATH: E. A. Cudahy, 
jr., who was to preside this morning, 
was unexpectedly called out of town, 
and I have been asked to substitute, so 
I beg your indulgence. 

The first address will be, “How the 
Retail Meat Industry Must Adjust It- 
self to New Conditions.” George 
Kramer, the speaker, is Chairman of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, and was President of the Asso- 
ciation at one time. 


Adjusting Retail Stores to 
New Conditions 
By George Kramer. 


In making a survey of retailers late- 
ly, we find there are 45,000 straight 
meat markets, some 25,000 meat mar- 
kets handling groceries, and some 90,- 
000 markets handling groceries and 
meats. In this 90,000, while the num- 
bers are large, when we take away 
three large chain stores, it leaves only 


the average man a business of $42 a 
week, or something less than $2,000 a 
year, and those rarticular markets do 
not amount to much in volume. These 
markets are country stores, stores that 
do a small business in meats, but 
nevertheless, in the survey, they were 
included in that number. 


Subsequent to the great war, grocery 
chains increased in great numbers and 
volume of business. Elements of suc- 
cess were convenient location, clean at- 
tractive displays, effective use of pub- 
licity, efficient employees, specializa- 
tion of goods and service, detailed ac- 
counting systems and scientific buying 
and management. On this wave of 
success the “complete food store” came 
into fashion. 


It is extremely unfortunate for the 
meat packing industry that these 
chains used meats as leaders and loss 
leader items to induce the consuming 
public to come into their stores. The 
fact that “loss leaders” exist cannot be 
denied. This has played particular 
havoc with ham and sliced bacon and 
other meat prices. Examination of 
thousands of newspaper advertise- 
ments throughout the country verify 
this statement. 


In the endeavor to procure a code 
for the retail meat trade, a survey of 
the country was made by the retailers’ 
association. The reports show that the 
meat divisions of these chain groups 
are not profitable, with a very few ex- 
ceptions. The uncertain factor in the 
retailing of meat is the gross margin. 
This gross margin cannot be positively 
controlled. 


Large chains do not have such a 
great advantage in the mass buying of 
meats as they enjoy in the grocery and 
other food fields, but the cost of opera- 
tion is now greater in chain stores 
than in individually owned retail meat 


. 
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ship of the quick freezing process had 
the individual guessing to some extent 
at one time. It looked as if the chains 
in quick-frozen meats might have a 
product where the gross margin could 
be controlled the same as in canned 
goods. 


Retailer Can Successfully Compete 
With Chains. 

While quick-freezing has some merit, 
it did not fit into economical operation. 
What does this all indicate? It signi- 
fies that the meat trade is applicable 
and advantageous principally to the in- 
dividual meat merchant who can best 
control his gross margin. 


The individual meat merchant of this 





MEAT DEALER IN A NEW DEAL. 


George Kramer, chairman of the board of 


tetail Meat 
shop house- 


the National Association of 
Dealers, forecasts a meat 
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shops. The high pressure salesman- 
country can readily be placed in a po- 
sition to meet every form of competi- 
tion put out by the chain operators. In 
the near future the retailing of meats 
will remain in the hands of the indi- 
vidual meat merchant, providing these 
individuals will sincerely make every 
effort to educate themselves into better 
and newer methods of merchandising. 


There are certain reasons for this 
belief. In the first place, the individual 
meat retailer is meat-minded. Unlike 
some merchandising outlets that have 
gone into the retailing of meat during 
the past ten years—many of whom 
have used meat as a side line to in- 
crease grocery sales—the individual 
meat man puts his heart and soul into 
the distribution of meat. Many, it is 
true, handle related foods but they are 
nevertheless meat men through and 
through. They would rather handle 
meat than anything else. 


Another great advantage the indi- 
vidual meat man has over his competi- 
tors is that his individuality is at the 
same time his greatest strength. He 
can control his gross margin much bet- 
ter than larger organizations. He can 
adapt himself more quickly to sudden 
fluctuations and changes. He knows 


that meat is his fortune, and by ep- 
larging his distribution, he increases 
his profits. 

The individual must learn how to 
handle all food items so as to have a 
complete food market. It is a known 
fact that the average retail meat mer- 
chant of the country is persistent in 
sticking to old methods of merchandis- 
ing. He does not seem to be inclined 
to learn new methods. 


Graded Meats Increase Consumption, 


The individual retailer of meats must 
immediately endeavor to learn all that 
he possibly can about new and better 
merchandising methods. I have been 
asked time and again by individual 
merchants where and how they can 
learn these new methods. It is ex- 
tremely hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks, but in order to survive and meet 
this new form of competition the indi- 
vidual meat merchant must learn the 
new methods of merchandising. 


The individual might well adopt 
many of the good qualifications of the 
chains. The retailers’ associations 
have a big job to fulfill in the future, in 
launching and carrying on an educa- 
tional and training program. 


The National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, Inc., are preparing a 
manual for all its members in an effort 
to inform them of new and better 
methods of merchandising to meet the 
new conditions that have arisen in the 
meat merchandising field. We are re- 
questing members of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers to forward to 
me any suggestions that they may 
have along these lines. These sugges- 
tions will be highly appreciated. 


Another tremendous adjustment is 
now taking place throughout the coun- 
try. This is the classification and grad- 
ing of all meats according to Govern- 
ment standards. Consumers and con- 
sumer organizations are making the 
demand. Retailers are beginning to 
learn the value of handling graded 
meats. It lends itself to advertising, 
especially descriptive and truthful ad- 
vertising. We would favor packers do- 
ing their own grading, using the gov- 
ernment’s specifications and tying it up 
with their own brand names. After all 
meat men are the best judges of meat 
quality. 


Unethical Practices Need Correcting. 


It is important along these lines that 
both packers and retailers do all in 
their power to immediately try to elim- 
inate all unfair advertising and mis- 
representations of meats and all cut- 
throat price cutting. Reports show 
that these misrepresentations are cre- 
ating suspicions and doubts in the 
minds of the consumers as to the hon- 
esty of meat merchants and are having 
a serious effect upon meat consumption. 
By familiarizing the public. with meat 
standardizations and classifications it 
will help to eliminate these misrepre- 
sentations. 


I believe all classes of meat misrep- 
resentation a detriment to the industry. 
I believe that all cut-throat pricing 1s 
harmful to the industry as a whole. 
believe that these vicious practices 
which have crept into the industry 
must and should be abolished. 


Under new conditions of meat mert- 
chandising, I think, too, that there 1s 
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something that can be said on the mat- 
ter of the consumers. In order to in- 
crease consumption of meat, the re- 
tailer should be given every opportu- 
nity to sell as much meat as he pos- 
sibly can. Were he allowed to develop 
his logical source of meat consumption 
in his community to the fullest with- 
out the encroachment from _ those 
from whom he must buy, the distribu- 
tion of meat would be increased and 
could be handled more easily by the 
logical distributor. I do think the 
trade of the neighborhood restaurant, 
poarding house, hotel, and other users 
of meat should be sold by the retail 
meat dealer. 


Packers naturally are interested in 
the lard situation. Most retail dealers 
have responded to a degree to the ad- 
yertising of lard to the consumer which 
has been carried on during the past two 
ears. I do believe however, that ad- 
ditional help is needed in the way of 
publicity and that there should be a 
closer cooperation among meat dealers 
in pushing lard sales. 


One of the great difficulties in in- 
creasing lard sales is that the market 
has been spread over too large a field. 
As a result, dairies, delicatessens, and 
all kinds of food stores sell lard today 
and use it to a great degree as a cut- 
price special. Such tactics naturally, 
have not tended to make it popular as 
a profitable item in retail meat 
stores. 


Lard Can Be Merchandised Better 


Then, too, the price of lard has been 
rather high during the past few months 
in comparison to the vegetable shorten- 
ings. This has also slowed up its con- 
sumption. The remedy lies in 8 direc- 
tions: 


1—To concentrate lard sales in the 
consumer market. 


2—To make it competitive in price 
with other shortenings. 





RETAIL PROBLEMS THE TOPIC. 


1. National Secretary John A. Kotal 
and National Chairman George Kramer 
discuss the meat dealer’s situation. 


2. I. W. Ringer, Seattle leader, and 
B. F.. McCarthy, government marketing 
specialist, swap some up-to-date ideas. 


care of everything, which is true. We 
have something additional today, and 
that is the ability of people to pay, and 
most people have not the ability to pay 
forty-two or forty-five cents for pork 
chops. The result was as you men 
know. The loins dropped from twenty- 
five or twenty-eight cents back again 
to the cost of the dressed hog. 


Now whether that hurt you or hurt 
the producer, or hurt somebody, it hurt 
the retailer. It hurt the retailer to this 
extent: After we educated the people 
that pork chops were so high, they laid 
off for some time and we had to wean 
them back again and coax them back 
to buy pork chops, by putting out spe- 
cials and using various means. 


I want to say, also, we hear and have 
heard at this convention a great deal 
of the short supply of meats and what 
the future may bring. I want to say 





TOLEDO PACKERS TALK IT OVER WITH RETAILER. 


Left to right: 


B. A. Schmidt, Schmidt Provision Co., Toledo, O.; John A. Kotal, secre- 


tary National Association of Retail Meat Dealers, Chicago; Philip Provo, Provo Pack- 


ing Co., Toledo; F. 


3—To grade lard and acquaint the 
public with the shortening value. 


I want to say at this time, gentle- 
men, that one of the great difficulties 
of the retailers in merchandising their 
particular meats is the extreme fluctua- 
tion of price. We had here some weeks 
ago a condition where we had four- 
teen-cent dressed hogs and the loins 
were selling at from twenty-five to 
twenty-eight cents, and we were then 

ginning to give people a forty-two 
= forty-five cent center cut pork 

op. 


Well, we say supply and demand takes 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


G. Leydorf, Leydorf & Co., Toledo, sausage manufacturers. 


to you gentlemen that if we get sub- 
stitutes in the market, it will not do 
these particular meat markets any 
good. Fish men are very active. Poul- 
try men are very active, and I want to 
say that poultry and various things can 
be produced very quickly in this world, 
and I think you men should endeavor 
to do the best you can to see that meats 
do not go too high in price, so that we 
can keep meats before the consuming 
public. 


The problems of the meat are not 
so many. They can be solved. All that 
is required is constant work and effort 


for the betterment of the industry by 
those whose position enables them to do 
this work. In closing, therefore, I again 
urge that packers study require- 
ments of the retailer more closely. Co- 
operative committees might be or- 
ganized to work along these lines. Vo- 
cational schools would be helpful. A 
closer working arrangement between 
packers and retailers than has existed 
heretofore is needed. Let us unite in 
an effort to better this industry and 
give the best service possible to the 
consuming public. By so doing these 
things we will be helping ourselves. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: Mr. Kramer 
has given us something to think about, 
especially with reference to the lard 
problem, which has been a real prob- 
lem for a great many years. I thjnk 
his comments on the extreme fluctua- 
tions in the prices of fresh pork and 
some other cuts of meat are something 
the Institute might well investigate. It 
is a question that has been bothering 
packers and retailers over a _ great 
many years, but, like the weather, no- 
body has done very much about it. 


We are now going to have the privi- 
lege of getting another slant on this 
merchandising problem of the retailer. 
Stephen A. Douglas, Director of 
Meat Sales and Purchases of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., will give 
us another angle of this problem. His 
subject is, “Modern Trends of Retail 
Meat Merchandising.” 


Trends in Retail Mer- 
chandising 
By Stephen A. Douglas. 


I have two justifications for being 
here today: 


1—With due respect to that group of 
independent meat retailers and chain 
market managers who are doing a good 
merchandising job, there are thousands 
and thousands who are not. Among 
this group we find discrepancies in re- 
tail merchandising that make our sins 
seem small in comparison. 

2—Profit, tonnage, and sales records 
definitely prove that we are making 
fairly good progress in meat merchan- 
dising in The Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Company stores. 

I have been a member of Kroger’s 
Merchandise Board for the past 18 
months. During that time I have had 
the opportunity to closely observe the 
modern trends of retail merchandising 
of foods other than meat and to cast 
my vote for or against many merchan- 
dising plans that were originated by 
the manufacturer for the purpose of 
taking a greater share of Mrs. House- 
wife’s dollar. 


Things Packers Need to Know. 


I have been amazed at the brilliance 
and the selling power of a number of 
these merchandising plans. Many of 
them apply to foods and conflict di- 
rectly with our own meat business 
through a substitution of foods such as 
cereals or fruits for meats, or the sub- 
stitution of a direct competitive item 
such as canned tuna fish. As a result 
of these observations, it seems to me 
that the other fellow, who is selling the 
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other type of food, has been moving 
just a little faster during the past five 
years than we have. 

I believe the time has come for 
stronger and more united merchandis- 
ing plans on the part of all members 
of the meat industry. I believe the 
present merchandising improvement 
burden is carried by too few. No 
greater proof of the progressive think- 
ing of some of the leaders of the pack- 
ing industry need be shown than: 


1—The meat merchandising educa- 
tion conducted by a few packers for 
the meat retailer during the past two 
years. 


2—The great merchandising and 
good will building demonstrations pro- 
moted by a few packers at the World’s 
Fair this summer. 


8—The fine job that has already 
been accomplished by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. (No one 
realizes better than I the magnitude of 
the task ahead of them, and the sup- 
port they will need from all of us.) 


4—The evident willingness on the 
part of many leaders in the packing 
business to go more than half way to 
help the retailer solve his problems. 
This willingness is not always effective 
because the retailer may not be re- 
ceptive, the packer’s representative 
may not know how to help. 


How Merchandising Methods 
Are Changing. 


At this point, it seems to me that 
a confession of my own might be help- 
ful. Six years ago, I thought I was 
a mighty effective packer sales man- 
ager. My entire merchandising life 
was wrapped around one thought—to 
increase the flow of tonnage from my 
plant to my customers. My closest ap- 
proach to retail merchandising, even 
though previously I had had retail ex- 
perience, was a slip of paper which my 
wife handed me on which was a list of 
the meat items needed from the pack- 
ing house store. 


I didn’t worry how the retailer sold 
his product. I didn’t worry very much 
about where my salesman sold his pro- 
duct. I actually encouraged my plant 
departments to squeeze in another ham 
or a pork loin to boost those 100-lb. 
orders to 125 lbs., so I would have an 
extra 100-lb order with every four 
orders. 


I took every pound of volume I 
could get my hands on and sell, re- 
gardless of the fact that many times, 
my salesman deliberately, or through 
ignorance, sold a dealer the wrong kind 
of product for his particular location. 


Practices That Lose Customers. 


Although there has been a decided 
improvement in merchandising rela- 
tions between the packer and the re- 
tailer, there are still many branch house 
managers, sales managers, and packer 
salesmen operating in the wrong man- 
ner. Because of ignorance or the am- 
bition to sell greater tonnage, and 
there are still many merchandising 
plans that start wrong and carry on 
through with added power down 
through retail channels. 


Let’s take one or two of many ex- 
amples where both the packer and the 
retailer may shoulder joint responsibil- 
ity: 
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1—Many calf livers from big, rangy, 
western calves are stringy and tough, 
and the flavor is anything but the 
flavor of calf liver. The invoice reads 
calf liver, and the salesman sells the 
product as calf liver. The retailer goes 
one step further, and tells the world 
of his genuine milk-fed calves’ livers 
for 25c or 29c per pound. And Mrs. 
Jones buys the special. The Joneses 
have a dinner disappointment, and then 
Mrs. Jones goes down and buys a case 
of tuna fish, and it was only recently 
that she could buy three cans of a 
quality identifiable brand of tuna fish 
for 29c. Two cans of this product are 
sufficient for an average family of six. 

2—Some time ago, one packer sales 
manager had to sell large quantities of 
frozen sirloin butts. A retail merchan- 





HERE ARE SOME SMART IDEAS. 


Stephen A. Douglas, director of meat sales 

and purchases, Kroger Grocery & Baking 

Company, tells packers of modern trends 
in meat merchandising. 


dising plan was built around the idea 
of selling ground sirloin steak at 10c 
per pound, and this idea was sold to 
many retailers. Add the retailers’ pro- 
motional ideas to this plan, and how is 
poor Mrs. Jones going to determine 
whether or not she is being robbed on 
sirloin steak at a regular price of 23c 
per pound, or why any retailer should 
get 12c per pound for hamburger when 
ground selected pieces of sirloin steak 
can be sold at 10c per pound. 


In the retail meat industry, there is 
a merchandising rule that will either 
make or break any retail meat busi- 
ness. This is the proper quality classi- 
fication of every store according to the 
quality standards of the majority of 
prospective customers. This rule, if 
properly applied, should enable Mrs. 
Jones to buy her meat requirements 
with the same degree of confidence 
—_ she buys her pet brand of cof- 
ee. 


It is a rule, which if carefully fol- 
lowed, will not give, nor is it practical 
to give, the highest quality product to 
each location, but it is practical and 
it is possible to give uniformity to each 
location. This rule is not recognized 





to the extent it should be by the front 
line forces or meat retailers. To da 
this condition has balked our efforts to 
successfully hold a special packer sale 
at any time in a large town where we 
have two or three classifications of 
stores, because of our buyer’s anxiety 
to secure a deal better than his aver. 
age week’s cost, and the representa- 
tive’s failure to understand the various 
classifications on quality stores with 
which he is dealing. 


Industry Facing Serious Problems. 


This situation results in a give and 
take merchandising deal on each side, 
and ends in a mixed-up mess. We have, 
however, conducted successful packer 
sales in large stores, and in two or 
three locations at one time where the 
quality classifications are the same. 

The retail meat industry of today is 
facing a very serious personnel prob- 
lem. No longer can we draw men to 
our business who, because of their var- 
ied experiences with a packer or the 
old style home killer and butcher shop, 
can come to our business fairly well 
equipped to carry on. We have not 
made the retail meat industry attrac- 
tive enough in either hours or pay to 
draw young, inexperienced men of the 
right caliber to us. We have allowed 
the idea to develop that it takes years 
to make a meat cutter, and this be- 
lief keeps young men out and older 
men from transferring. 

The modern trend in the methods of 
a successful meat market manager is 
toward a more scientific type of meat 
merchandising. Ordinary mechanics of 
the past will not be successful in the 
meat merchandising of the future. We 
must attract and train the type of men 
who can qualify for a more scientific 
type of merchandising job. 

We have been definitely working on 
this problem for the past five years. A 
similar type of meat personnel develop- 
ment work must be engaged in by 
every large meat retailer if the meat 
business of America is to move for- 
ward in a satisfactory manner. 


Meat Losing Out to Other Foods. 


We have lost large quantities of 
fresh pork and smoked meat tonnage 
during the past year. We have recov- 
ered most of this volume on other 
items. A rather startling part of the 
transfer, however, is the fact that a 
greater amount of volume was recov- 
ered on sea foods and oysters than 
on beef. Yet beef represents about 30 
per cent of our total tonnage. Better 
methods of freezing, better cold storage 
facilities, and better transportation are 
the factors responsible for our remark- 
able increase in fresh and frozen fish. 


The 1934 production of canned sal- 
mon is 900,000 cases in excess of 1938. 
Production of tuna fish has showed 8 
strong upward trend since 1931. 

Better handling, as well as fast and 
economical shipping is changing the 
oyster situation in the middle West. 
Oysters can now be classed as an 
economical food. We have increa 
our oyster tonnage over 100 cars in the 
past two years. 

The cheese industry, led by clever 
merchandisers, is making some 
headway. We have increased our 
cheese tonnage in our meat merchan- 
dising division 1,110,000 lbs. over last 
year, and, although sausage tonnage 1S 
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GOING INTO EVERYTHING FROM CURING CELLAR TO SPRAY DECK. 





1. President Otto Finkbeiner (center), Little Rock Packing Co., covers the ground with Stanley Spencer (left) of Keefe- 
LeStourgeon and, Otto’s right-hand man, Erich Pfrommer. 


9 
§. B. Dietrich of Hunter Packing Co. 


up, sausage has definitely suffered as 
a result of active cheese competition. 


One of these days someone with a 
little financial backing and merchan- 
dising skill will establish a foothold in 
the rabbit industry. We are taking 
the entire output of some midwestern 
sources of supply, and so far we have 
been unable to obtain enough of the 
grade and weight rabbits we need. 


Opportunities for Progress. 


Canned meat sales, led by an im- 
proved type of corned beef hash, are 
very definitely on the upward grade. 
Our tonnage increases on canned meat 
items are enormous. 


In spite of all the factors that seem 
to be holding us back in this great 
field of retail merchandising, it ap- 
pears to me that there are worlds of 
opportunities to strengthen our po- 
sition by being just a little more mod- 
ern. Among these opportunities are: 


1—Food diet fads are declining. 
Many of these diets practically elimin- 
ated meat. 


2—A little “push” on the industry’s 
part would revive a meat-for-breakfast 
movement. 


8—If other industries can have na- 
tional clean-up weeks, national cheese 
weeks, father’s day, mother’s day, and 
candy week, it would seem that a na- 
tional modern trend would be more 
national beef weeks, national sausage 
weeks, national lamb weeks, and last 
but not least, a national lard week. 


4—More merchandising effort is 
needed on the part of the packer and 
the retailer to move the product of 
the industry into the proper quality 
channels where the product can be suc- 
cessfully sold, and where it will give 
consumer satisfaction. A big job 
awaits you and me with our front line 
forces. 


5—More retail merchandising ideas 
must come to the front. We placed a 
fried pig’s feet recipe on our 1983 jar 
of pigs’ feet and increased our ton- 
nage 25,000 cases, not because of the 
recipe, but by properly merchandising 
the fried pig’s feet through to our or- 
ganization. 


We showed five straight monthly de- - 


creases on lard this year. Then we 
started to merchandise the product, 
and in a space of six weeks turned a 
35 per cent decrease into a 40 per 
cent increase, and our eighth month 
purchases totaled 45 carloads more 
than our fifth month purchases. 


We have tripled our turkey business 
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in three years with what we think is 
a clever merchandising plan. 

6—A greater eagerness on the part 
of the retailer to intelligently merch- 
andise converted meat cuts is needed. 
Examples: patties, city chicken, bone- 
less chops, frenched chops, cube steaks. 
With these he sells all and wastes noth- 
ing, and therefore, is not forced to 
charge exorbitant prices on regular 
cuts to make a profit and cover up a 
wasteful operation. 

7—Greater interest should be shown 
on the part of the packer regarding 
the condition in which his product 
reaches the home of the housewife. 


Better Store Display Kquipment 
Needed. 


8—The posibility is that some time 
soon meat display equipment will be 
changed to the point where it will sell 
meat in a more satisfactory manner 
than at present. Meat display counters 
have been improved, but again we in 
the meat industry have leaned too far 
toward engineering efficiency, and 
not toward merchandising. After all, 
meat display cases are to sell meat, 
not to hold meat. Follow your sales- 





LEADS THE PACIFIC COAST. 


E. B. Forbes, 
the Institute, 
right and a 


Pacific Coast director for 

is a cattleman in his own 

leader in California civic 
affairs. 





2._ Jim Mercer (left) and J. B. Staren (right) of Hygrade Food Products Corp. get the low-down on the beef situation from 


men around any day and you will find 
that most of them will never attempt 
to sell the meat buyer over the big 
wide, high display counter, yet the 
retail meat salesman must transact all] 
of his business with the public in a 
manner that your star salesmen, by 
their own sales actions, tell us in im- 
practical from a merchandising stand- 
point. 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that a 
mighty serious indictment of the retail 
meat business of America can be found 
in the fact: 


1—That quite a large percentage of 
medium and good quality retail cus- 
tomers must come into retail shops and 
buy ground meat for meat loaf or ham- 
burger only after they have seen the 
product cut from the beef and ground 
before their eyes. 

2—That in a great many markets 
the flavor of shop-made bulk sausage 
changes from week to week because of 
careless mixing, inferior material or 
dirty grinders. 


3—That brands of fresh high quality 
pork sausage, and other identifiable 
packages reach the home in so many 
cases in a below-standard condition. 

4—That one can call on ten markets 
on a given street almost any time, and 
in the greater percentage of their cases 
will be found some product on display 
that, because of its condition, will not 
give consumer satisfaction. 

5—That there can be found so many 
cases of indiscriminate transferring 
from one quality to another in a given 
location that the practice causes severe 
consumer dissatisfaction. 

6—That so many housewives refuse 
to buy poultry in a retail meat shop. 

And there are many other examples 
of like nature too numerous to mention. 


Kroger Solves Its Own Problems. 


All I can say at this time is that we 
in The Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company recognize these weaknesses as 
a very definite part of the retail meat 
merchandising problem of today. Just 
as fast as we can, we are kicking these 
black cats into the cellar. We hope 
soon to lock the door. If you have any 
black cats of meat merchandising with- 
in your own doors, or the doors of your 
customers, I believe the modern trends 
of meat merchandising call for im- 
mediate education and _ inspirational 
merchandising methods that will help 
eliminate these weaknesses and insure 
better meat satisfaction to consumers. 


One of these modern days we will 
take the title of “meat buyer” and kick 
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it into the cellar also. When we do 
we will reach upward and select the 
title of “meat merchandiser” for this 
very important position in the retail 
meat business. 

One of these modern days a greater 
proportion than ever before of the 
brains and the aggressiveness of this 
great meat packing and retail meat in- 
dustry will be transferred from buying 
and operating to merchandising. The 
modern trend is not more power in 
buying and processing, but more power 
in intelligent selling. 

CHAIRMAN RATH: Mr. Douglas 
has given us a lot of good things to 
think about, and brought up problems 
that are still unanswered. think we 
should all think them over seriously and 
lend our efforts toward the solution of 
these important matters. 

Now we have had two viewpoints on 
the retail distribution problem, and we 
are now to be favored with a discussion 
by Professor Fred E. Clark, Professor 
of Economics and Marketing at North- 
western University, on the subject, 
“Significant Factors in the Cost of Dis- 
tribution.” 


Cost of Distribution 
By Fred E. Clark. 


High cost of marketing has been the 
subject of heated discussion since at 
least 1910. For the last 10 years, par- 
ticularly for the last 5 years, the high 
cost of marketing has been a subject 
which has been studied by a great many 
business men and students of market- 
ing. Today we know a lot more about 
why marketing costs are high than we 
did 10 or even 5 years ago. 


Yet the average person, when he 
learns that in the marketing of some 
product, 30, 40, 50, 60 or 70 per cent 
of the retail price which he pays for 
that product goes for marketing costs, 
naturally holds his breath and wonders 
why that is so. 


We are inclined to agree when we 
hear the statement that the marketing 
costs are too high. Yet in case of our 
own product, for example, we almost 
always realize that a raw material at 
the source of supply is not a finished 
product. In other words, if marketing 
is a necessary part of production in the 
economic sense just as much as is 
manufacture, goods must be made avail- 
able to the consumer in the form he 
wants them, of course, but they must 
also be made available in the quantities 
he wants them, at the place he wants 
them and at the time he wants them. 
Until that is done, they are not ready 
for the consumer’s use. 


Moreover, the mere fact that cost of 
marketing of some products is high, 
does not prove that they are inefficient- 
ly marketed or that high profits are 
made by those who market, or in fact, 
that any profits are made at all. On 
the other hand, the mere fact that some 
product is marketed cheaply does not 
prove that it is marketed efficiently by 
low-profit firms. High marketing costs 
must be and usually are a result of the 
necessity of performing expensive serv- 
ices. 
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Causes of High Marketing Costs. 

The average person, I think, can un- 
derstand why it costs so much to manu- 
facture products, but he finds it much 
more difficult to understand why it 
costs so much to market them. Wheth- 
er you people are average people or 
not, at least that is the subject I have 
been asked to discuss this morning. 

Let us begin with that party which 
is most responsible in the end for the 
cost of marketing, whether it is high 
or low, namely, the consumer. For 
every product but the particular one 
which you or I happen to be interested 
in manufacturing, we are the consum- 
ers, so I am talking about all of us. 


In the last analysis, all production 
and all marketing is carried on in the 
interest of the consumer. Consequently 
our business activities are for the pur- 
pose of pleasing the ultimate consumer. 


First of all, this consumer, unlike his 
father or his grandfather, makes al- 
most none of the things he consumes. 
He has to buy them from someone else. 
Consequently, thev have to be mar- 
keted. To a greater and greater ex- 
tent, the consumer lives in cities, very 
often far from the fields and factories 
in which the products he consumes are 
made. Hence, products must be trans- 
ported to his city, and after they have 
reached his city they must be trans- 
ported to his home. 


Consumer Demands Boosts Costs. 

The consumer also insists on variety 
in food, clothes, drugs and gadgets, 
even though many of these had to be 
brought from the ends of the earth. He 
wants service. His bacon, his cigars, 
his cigarettes, his shirts and tooth 
brushes must be wrapped in Cellophane. 


EXPERTS NOT KIDDING. 


1. Chas. F. Kamrath and H. W. Tohtz 
know how to build and equip packing- 
houses. 

2. Ben Smith, Theurer-Norton Provi- 
sion Co., and Frank N. Davis of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER talk the same 
language. 

3. Fred Schenk, Columbus Packing Co., 
and Chester Newcomb, Lake Erie Provi- 
sion Co., discuss the Ohio situation. 





His eggs must come in paper car- 
tons. His pickles must be im glass 
jars. His peas must be in tin cans; his 
crackers in a box—no cracker barrel for 
him. He buys a pound of meat, three 
pounds of potatoes, a quarter of but- 
ter. Most of his purchases are made 
at the week-end, and consequently help 
to increase the peak load of expense 
in the ordinary merchandising opera- 
tions. . 

He insists upon selected products. His 
eggs and his potatoes are not the eggs 
and potatoes which left the farm, in 
many cases. They have been sorted once 
or twice, and a lot of them thrown away 
and others sold at lower prices. He 
prefers a‘ clean store with the latest 
fixtures. He wants his goods delivered, 
and he wants the return privilege. Very 
often he wants to pay for his goods or 
products at the end of the month, if 
he pays for them then. 


In short, the consumer gets not only 
the actual goods, which we are think- 
ing about, but he gets a multitude of 
services besides, and for these he must 
pay. And, unfortunately for those who 
must stand up against the criticism of 
marketing costs, these services are 
commonly included in the marketing 
cost. 


Labor An Important Factor. 


These retail services the consumer 
demands, a part of which the consumer 
must have because of the nature of 
modern, large-scale and specialized pro- 
duction, and a part of which he insists 
on as part of the amenities of modern 
life, cause the high cost of retailing. 
They are the highest unit cost in the 
marketing chain, and of course they 
have repercussions throughout the rest 
of the marketing system. 


Most of these retail services require 
a large element of human labor, and I 
may call to your attention in passing 
that this large element of human labor, 
which is increasing relatively in recent 
years, has, to a considerable extent of 
course, cushioned the results of labor 
saving machinery and employment in 
factories. Just by way of illustration, 
and using average round figures, the 
wage costs in a modern meat market 
amounts to something like 15 per cent 
of retail sales and 73 per cent of the 
total expenses of the retail stores. In 
the modern chain grocery store, labor 
cost is somewhere around 11 per cent 
of net sales and 55 per cent of total 
expenses. In the modern department 
store, labor is approximately 17 per cent 
of net sales and 50 per cent of total 
expenses. In any type of store, labor 
costs are very high in relation to the 
total expenses of that store. 


Then, again, stores must be conveni- 
ently located or nobody will buy. Rent 
runs to approximately 2 per cent of the 
net sales or 12 per cent of the total ex- 
pense of the meat market. In a de- 
partment store it runs somewhere 
around 3, 4 or 5 per cent of the net 
sales, and 11 to 15 per cent of total 
expenses. 


Relation of Volume and Costs. 


In order to run economically with a 
given amount of overhead expense 
necessarily involved and keep ex- 
pense low, a retail store must have 
volume. It has to obtain that through 
having a convenient location, buying 
what his customers want, good service 
by its salesmen, delivery and credit 
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service, attractive equipment and by ad- 
yertising and display. 


In other words, in order to get vol- 
ume and keep expenses down, the re- 
tailer must shoot his expenses up in 
order to give the services which will 
give the volume. And, of course, wheth- 
er expenses go higher or lower deter- 
mines whether it pays to operate. 


Leaving the retailer for the moment, 
the fact that it costs money to process 
and wholesale products is usually more 
evident to the average person, and of 
course this audience understands that 
situation with regard to your particular 
industry. Suffice it to say that the 
cost of wholesaling by meat packers is 
surprisingly low compared with other 
products. Wholesaling costs for auto- 
motive equipment are around 24 per 
cent of the net wholesale sales. In 
the case of hardware, 15 per cent; 
drugs, 15 per cent; lumber, 11 per cent, 
and meat packers approximately 4 per 
cent. 


Processing costs in the meat indus- 
try are likewise low compared to most 
other industries. We have all heard 
of the relative efficiency of the meat 
packing plant. It is proverbial, and 
the speed and care with which meat is 
marketed from plant to centers of con- 
sumers’ areas is a great credit, it seems 
to me, to the engineering and mar- 
keting skill involved in your industry. 


Duplication of Services Expensive. 


Livestock marketing costs and rail- 
way transportation costs complete the 
picture, and there again we have costs 
ranging somewhere around 5 per cent 
to 7 per cent of the consumer’s dollar. 

Another item in cost of marketing 
which we find all through the various 
channels of distribution is the cost 
which results from competition in sell- 
ing, and particularly in the duplication 
of marketing agencies. We often hear 
it said that there are too many re- 
tailers, too many wholesalers, too many 
manufacturers and too many country 
marketing agencies. 


I expect that every business man, 
even though he may discount or resent 
such criticism coming from reformers, 
politicians or long-haired college pro- 
fessors, sometimes envisages in his own 
dreams an ideal marketing set-up in 
which there would be just one firm in 
his line of business, and that one firm 
would be his own. 

But, after all, the great advances of 
our modern age in production technic 
and in marketing skill are largely due 
to the constant pressure of competition 
on the business man. But this com- 
petition is expensive. In the food field 
this competition is, as in other fields, 
of two kinds. First of all, is what we 
call inter-industry competition, of 
which the last two speakers made men- 
tion—the competition between meat and 
other food products. 


Meat Packer’s Costs Low. 


We can only suggest that the fact 
that meat is now consumed in such 
large quantities as it has been for years 
is high evidence of the consumers’ de- 
sire for meat. It seems to me that 
this high meat consumption is also high 
evidence of the effectiveness with which 
the meat trade has carried out its ad- 
vertising and selling schemes in the 
ace of tremendous barrage of adver- 
lising and selling on the part of the 
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WOMEN AID THE INDUSTRY. 


1. S. Katherine Maddux of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER gives industry 
information to Dr. D. J. Tilgner of the 
Institute of Agricultural Technology, 
Warsaw, Poland. 

2. G. L. Childress, 
Houston Packing Co., 
dress to the convention. 

3. Bob Rosenthal, of the Fred Cahn or- 
ganization, finds an invaluable aid in Mrs. 
Rosenthale 

4. Mr. and Mrs. Anton Rieder, Coast 
Packing Company, Los Angeles, Calif., 
enjoy the convention. 


general manager 
brings Mrs. Chil- 


cereal manufacturers and fruit and 
vegetable growers. This has been a 
real service to stock growers in main- 
taining their market for their livestock, 
and a service which I fear is not always 
appreciated. 


Some of the more obvious type of 
competition between packers and re- 
tailers, between packers and packers, 
and between retailers and retailers, or 
what we commonly think of as com- 
petition from a purely social point of 
view, is, of course, undesirable. After 
all, there is apparently a physical limit 
to the capacity of the human stomach, 
and one may wonder just why we 
should have all this competition when 
that capacity of the human stomach is 
so definitely limited. 


First of all, as we said, there is com- 
petition between different food prod- 
ucts, and then competition between com- 
petitors selling the same products. On 
the other hand, the total cost of this 
competition is small compared with the 
volume involved, and likewise in view 
of the fact that competition has brought 
better products and better service, 
which, after all, are what the con- 
sumer wants. 





One unfortunate result, however, of 
this sometimes-called (and I believe 
properly) “excessive” competition is 
the small order problem, both in retail- 
ing and in manufacturers’ selling, and 
the small dealer problem in manufac- 
turers’ selling. Small orders, whether 
due to scattering of sales, to last-min- 
ute sales, or to the fact that a buyer 
or seller is small, are now positively 
known to cause very high marketing 
costs. 


Producers Suffer When Prices Drop. 


For this reason marketing and par- 
ticularly retail selling, must also be 
expensive. Manufacturers, of course, 
are attacking this problem in this mat- 
ter of sales to wholesalers and retailers, 
and, I understand, are making some 
progress. It is bound, however, it seems 
to me, under a competitive regime, al- 
ways to necessitate high costs. 


One other phase of. marketing costs 
presents a condition which is frequently 
attacked in the agricultural field. That 
is the fact that when retail prices fall, 
prices to growers are likely to fall by 
approximately the same amount, where- 
as manufacturing and marketing mar- 
gins remain approximately the same 
in amount as they were before. Hence, 
as a percentage of consumer prices, 
when retail prices fall manufacturing 
and marketing costs increase, while the 
producers’ price becomes a smaller per- 
centage of the consumers’ price. 


How Price Drops Affect Income. 


Let me illustrate: If the consumers’ 
price of a product is $1.00 for example, 
and the grower gets 50¢ for his raw 
material and the marketing manufac- 
turing costs are 50c, each gets 50 per 
cent of the consumers’ price. If the 
consumers’ price falls to 75c, the manu- 
facturing and marketing organization, 
between them, roughly speaking, con- 
tinue to take 50c out of the selling 
price. Consequently the grower gets 
only 25c or only 33 1/3 per cent of the 
selling price. The manufacturing and 
the marketing organizations are then 
taking out 67 per cent. 


In your own industr~ for example, I 
am told that whereas a producer may 
obtain 50 per cent, say, of the retail 
price of meat in normal times, that 
amount may fall to as low as 35 per 
cent in periods such as we have had 
in the last year or two. 


Now the producer often, and quite 
understandingly, I suspect, resents this. 
He says something like this: If prices 
fall from 50 to 40 per cent of the con- 
sumers’ price, or to only 80 per cent 
of the price which the producer former- 
ly received, why, then, do not manu- 
facturing and selling expenses fall by 
similar amounts? And he reasons, cor- 
rectly or incorrectlv, that if they did 
fall by similar amounts, then he would 
get more. 


Economies of Falling Markets. 


We will say more about that later, 
but, as a matter of fact, manufacturing 
or marketing expenses do not fall at 
the time that retail prices fall. In 
fact, as I mentioned a moment ago, 
when prices fall, the per cent of the 
consumers’ dollar going from manu- 
facturing and marketing costs becomes 
greater, even though the amount may 
decline to some extent. 


The answer, after all, is quite simple. 
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We may not like the result, but the 
reason is quite easily understood. When 
the retail price of meat declines, wheth- 
er due to a greater supply or to a de- 
creased demand, expenses of manufac- 
turing and marketing do not decline at 
the same time. 


If the consumer, for example, will 
not buy in his usual volume at the 
old prices, or if there is an increased 
volume offered on the market which he 
will not buy at the same prices, the 
only thing the retailer can do to get 
rid of his volume is to sell at lower 
prices. But his other expenses do not 
decline, consequently he will insist on 
paying less for the products he buys. 


The wholesaler, finding his retail 
market declining, must offer lower 
prices in order to get the retailer to 
buy, but the wholesaler’s expenses are 
not declining. They are the same 
amount they were, and the manufac- 
turer, in turn, in order to get the whole- 
saler to buy, must lower his prices. His 
expenses, in return, however, are re- 
maining the same. Consequently the 
grower bears the decline. 


Why is this true? Primarily, of 
course, it is because wages and rents 
do not change with the price of raw 
materials. They tend to be fixed for 
long periods of time. They are irre- 
ducible expenses. And, of course, in- 
cidentally, the reverse is true. When 
the retailer will pay more for his prod- 
ucts, competition between retailers, 
wholesalers, and manufacturers tends 
to shift the whole increased price back 
to the grower, but of course he isn’t 
complaining at that time. It is the re- 
verse when we hear from him. I am 
a grower myself, so I am not being 
sarcastic. 


Consumer Pays for Service. 


Another point in connection with this 
matter. It is not at all certain that if 
marketing costs were reduced the pro- 
ducer would receive better prices, for, 
in the absence of plain inefficiency, the 
marketing cost covers services ren- 
dered. When these services are not 
rendered, as in the cash and carry 
store, the consumer will not pay for 
them. 


In other words, if service, or if costs 
of marketing resulting from these serv- 
ices, were reduced, it would be the con- 
sumer who would benefit, and not the 
grower. Consequently, from the point 
of view of the consumer, if he wants 
lower prices he can, of course, take 
fewer services—if he can find them. 


In conclusion, our modern marketing 
system, or perhaps I should say our 
present system of marketing, is costly, 
and, of course, these costs should be 
reduced where they can be reduced with- 
out resulting in inefficiency. This has, 
and always will be true of costs, wheth- 
er of marketing or of production. There 
is a constant pressure to reduce those 
costs where it can be done without re- 
sulting inefficiency. 


In connection with marketing costs, 
however, we must realize that the ad- 
vantages of large-scale and specialized 
production must be balanced against 
the fact that products produced under 
those conditions must be marketed, and, 
consequently, the marketing costs tend 
to offset the economies which result 
from specialization and from large- 
scale production. 
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In the second place, if we want va- 
riety in consumption, we must realize 
that it is at a tremendous cost in trans- 
portation, wholesaling, trucking, retail- 


ing, and so forth. Variety usually 
means, particularly in the marketing 
ends of the business, individual opera- 
tions, which can not be mechanized. 
Hence, increased cost in marketing ma- 
chinery. 


Demand for Food Variety Expensive. 


Then there are also the amenities of 
life, many of which are expressed in 
retail service, but which have reper- 
cussions through the rest of the mar- 
keting channel, and they cost money. 


Finally, the modern consumer’s de- 
mand for goods is no longer a demand 
based merely on the physical charac- 
teristics of the commodities he buys. 
Service, the psychological factors, are 
also important, and so long as they 
are satisfactions for which he is will- 
ing to pay, just so long will marketing 
cost in relation to costs of production 
remain high. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: I think you will 
all agree with me that the professor, as 
a professor of economics, would make 
a pretty good meat packer. One of the 
statements he made reminded me of an 
incident that occurred down in Wash- 
ington last year when the Processing 
Committee was meeting with the com- 
mittee from the producers, and the ad- 
ministrator. One of the members of 
the producers’ committee made the 
statement that a few days before, in 
driving home from a city, he passed 
through a little town and stopped to 
get some gasoline. While he was hav- 


ine the tank filled, he noticed on the 
main street of that town three packers’ 
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1. E. D. Henneberry, Hull & Dillon 
Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kas... and H. D. 
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City Stock Yards Co., and John J. Caine, 
3rd, Chicago Union Stock Yards Co. 

3. Prof. Sleeter Bull, University of 
Illinois, and Prof. H. R. Smith, livestock 
commissioner, National Livestock Ex- 
change. 


trucks—great big fellows. He said, 
“That is an economic waste and I think 
you packers ought to do something 
about it.” 

Nobody said anything for a minute 
or two, and then he said, “Well, what 
can you do about it?” 

Finally one man spoke up and said, 
“Well, I think I have a solution for 
that trouble.” The administrator 
wanted to know what it was. One 
packer said, “If you keep the other two 
fellows out, I think our truck can 
supply that community.” 

This program would not be complete 
without a lady speaker. Mrs. Jennie 
Fisher Cawood has kindly consented to 
talk to us about “The Use of Lard in 
Cake Making.” 


Lard in Cake Making 
By Jennie Fisher Cawood. 


“Can Lard be successfully used in 
cakes?” 


This question was asked so repeat- 
edly of the Research Department of the 
Institute that a little over a year ago 
a study was undertaken to find out 
the correct answer to the question. Up- 
on making inquiries regarding the use 
of lard in cake, we found that it was 
the general belief that lard could not be 
successfully used in making cake, «and 
one of the reasons given most fre- 
quently was that lard lacks creaming 
quality. 

In the cook’s vocabulary, creaming 
— means the ability of a fat io 

orm a light, fluffy mass when it is 
beaten with the sugar. Since the be- 
ginning of what we might call the ad- 
vertising era, the cook, the housewife, 
and the baker, have been educated to 
the demand for cake making, a short- 
ening that does cream well. 


The standard or conventional method 
of making cakes says, “Cream the fat 
and sugar until light and fluffy.” The 
milk and the flour are then added, with 
beating strokes, and the egg whites, 
which have been beaten, are folded or 
stirred in at last. 


The purpose of this creaming is twe- 
fold: 


1—It is creamed to incorporate air, 
which helps in making a light, fluffy, 
viscous batter that is absolutely neces- 
sary to produce a good cake. 


2—It helps to break up the sugar 
crystals and helps them to dissolve 
more rapidly, which is desirable in 
making cake. 


How Lard Is Used in Cake Making. 


It has long been known that the 
method of making cake, or method of 
mixing the ingredients, is one of the 
most important factors affecting the 
quality of the cake. So with these facts 
in view, we undertook a preliminary 
study to try to evolve a method of mix- 
ing cakes that would be satisfactory 
and that would produce good cakes 
= one used a fat that did not cream 
well. 


It was soon found that by making 
some very slight changes in that con- 
ventional method, we could make 4 
light, fluffy batter of the type desired. 
The changes made were very simple, as 
I have said. We did not cream all of 
the sugar with the fat. We creamed 
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three-fourths of the sugar and a little 
bit of the milk with the fat. 


There, you see, we were dissolving 
some of the sugar and we were getting 
a light, fluffy mass. Then we added 
the flour and milk in the usual way 
and took that remaining one-fourth 
sugar and beat it into the egg whites 
and formed a light, fluffy, viscous 
mass, which when it was beaten into 
this other mixture, helped to hold the 
air and form just the kind of batter 
we wanted. 


You can see for yourself that the 
changes we made were so simple that 
any housewife could follow them, and 
we did not have that objection. 


After we found out that we could 
make good cakes with lard, or any of 
the other plastic shortenings by this 
method, we thought it might be ad- 
visable to compare our results with 
cakes made with other fats. So we 
undertook another study and each day 
we made cakes with lard, cakes with 
butter, cakes with hydrogenated cot- 
tonseed oil and with a mixture of 25 
per cent butter and 75 per cent lard. 
These experiments were repeated 15 
times. 


Results Proved by Experiments. 


In working out the procedure for 
making those cakes, every care was 
taken to see that every little move- 
ment that was used and everything 
that was done was standardized. It 
was done so nearly in the same way 
that the only difference we had, in so 
far as it is humanly possible to dis- 
cover, was the kind of fat used. Then, 
we felt, if we did find any differences 
in the cakes, they would certainly be 
due to the action of the shortening. 

We chose judges from the home econ- 
omics field, from technically trained 
men, housewives. All of our judges, ex- 
cept the housewives, had had pretty re- 
cent experience in judging foods, all of 
these tests were entirely blind; that is 
I was running three experiments at 
the time, one of them on methods, one 
on different kinds of fats, and one using 
different kinds of lard. 

The judges were not told at any time 
whether they were judging cakes made 
by different methods or different fats. 
They were not told if they were cor- 
rect in their guesses, so they did not 
know much of what was going on. We 
merely wanted their opinions. 

The first slide will show you some- 
thing of what we have done in judg- 
ing these results before we get to the 
judging part of it. 


Slides Illustrate Results. 


This siide shows you the kind of fat 
used, temperature of batter, and spe- 
cific gravity of the batter. It would 
seem that temperatures would not be 
very important, but temperature of the 
atter was taken so that we could be 
sure the cakes were made under the 
same conditions each time. During the 
whole study the variation was not more 
than 2 degrees centigrade. 


If there was a greater variation, that 
batter was discarded. The specific 
gravity was taken by weighing a stan- 
dard cupful, and was an index of the 
lightness or the fluffiness of the bat- 
ter. As the slide shows the cottonseed 
oil batter was a little lighter and fluf- 
fier, because that is one of the fats 
that creams, 
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WISE CAKE BAKERS PREFER LARD. 


Jennie Fisher Cawood describes the use of 


lard in cake making to those who make 
the lard and try to sell it. 


The next slide shows the index to 
volume. We did not measure volume, 
as is sometimes customary, with seeds 
in a pan, but we used what is called an 
index volume. 


In a study of this kind, where a num- 
ber of determinations are to be made 
at once, the latter method is much sim- 
pler. The way we determined volume 
was to cut the cakes half in two, place 
the cut side on a piece of white paper 
and draw around the surface with a 
pencil. Later we measured the area 
drawn very carefully, and found this 
area is directly proportional to the 
volume. 


As you can see there, the index to 
volume for hydrogenated cottonseed oil 
cakes is 42.54; butter, 40.32; lard, 40.- 
46, and combination, 40.53. However, 
in calculating the correlation between 
the volume and the specific gravity, we 
found that there was no correlation be- 
tween those factors and the judges’ 
scores. 


Another thing we did to record the 
characteristics of these cakes was to 
take practically life-sized pictures. In 
photographing cakes, the pictures re- 
sulting are very unnatural, giving the 
cake a rough appearance, which is not 
very attractive, but they are useful 
for the purposes of comparing the dif- 
ferent cakes. 


How Compressibility Is Determined. 


First I want to show you a picture 
of a very close grained baker’s cake. 


That looks pretty rough, doesn’t it? 
But it is a very close-grained cake, and, 
second, I want to show you what I con- 
sider a very coarse-grained cake. 


Now I shall show you in succession 
pictures of the types of cakes we made, 
including a hydrogenated cottonseed oil 
cake, a butter cake, a lard cake, last, 
a picture of the combination cake. 


Some of the other objective tests we 
used were to determine compressibility. 
The instrument used to make this test 
is a remodeled balance. On one pan we 
placed a known weight. Little squares 





cut from the center of the cake are put 
underneath a plunger connected with 
the other pan. 


On this other pan is a chain which 
was exactly the same weight as the 
weights on the left hand side. 


Results Measured in Millimeters. 


There is home-made windlass which 
raises the chain carefully, and then the 
weight was allowed to act for one min- 
ute on the scale. The millimeters the 
plunger sank into the cake were then 
measured. Thus we had a measure of 
how tender or how soft the cake was. It 
is found that even though those cakes 
were stored in wax paper, so there was 
no change in weight, we still have a 
change in compressibility due to what 
is called inherent staling. This is not 
a loss in moisture, but is caused by 
what is known as inherent staling. 


Our tests showed very little differ- 
ence in the penetration of the different 
cakes. I shall not read the figures be- 
cause they do not seem to be important. 
Each day of cake age, however, the 
plunger penetrated less into that little 
square of cake. 


As our final means in: judging the 
desirability of our cakes, we used 
people, as I told you, to taste them. It 
has been customary to depend on a sta- 
tistical analysis of the scores to tell 
whether or not the difference in those 
scores are significant, but we thought 
in a case like this where a man’s opin- 
ion may vary in tasting different cakes, 
judging is not a very concrete thing. 


One can not put his finger on certain 
things and say they are so. We thought 
maybe we had better test out the judge 
and give him each day, without his 
knowledge, two slices from one of those 
cakes, numbered differently. The judge 
might well think he was judging five 
cakes in a series instead of four. 


How the Cakes Scored. 


Averages of the judges’ scores were 
as follows: For butter, 84; maximum 
score, 86.8; minimum, was 80.1. Aver- 
age score for lard was 81.5; maximum 
score, 83.8, and the minimum score, 
78.3. For the combination cake the 
average score was 81.5; maximum, 
84.1; minimum, score was 76.8. For 
the hydrogenated cottonseed oil cake 
the average score was 80.6; maximum, 
64.3; minimum, score was 77.5. 


Out of a possible one hundred points 
for a cake, the judges’ average error 
was 2.68 points. You can see that the 
difference found in these scores could 
not be highly significant. There is one 
interesting thing we might point out. 
When the judges’ scores came back, 
each day the score for butter was just 
a little bit higher than the other 
scores. We could not say that for the 
other fats; that is, neither of the 
others was consistently higher or lower. 


Results Checked by Further Tests. 


After we had finished this study, we 
thought that since we had used a 
method in mixing cakes that was not 
conventional or not standard, it might 
be well if we cheeked our results fur- 
ther by comparing lard cakes made 
with our method with cakes made with 
butter and hydrogenated cottonseed oil, 
according to the old or conventional 
method. We therefore made a study. 


Because these results were so nearly 
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like those in our first study, we made 
only five series of experiments. The 
temperature of the batter remained 
practically the same. The _ specific 
gravities were somewhat different, but 
still in the same range, and the index 
to volume fell about as it did before. 
The judges’ scores for hydrogenated 
cottonseed oil cake was 81.9; butter 
cake made according to standard meth- 
ods, 84.3; leaf lard cake, 82.2; refined 
steam lard cake, 81.6. 


The judges did not know when we 
were switching around and yet our 
scores came out practically the same. 

I think the conclusion that would be 
drawn from this study would necessar- 
ily be that lard ranks with hydrogen- 
ated cottonseed oil as a fat for cake 
making and only slightly below butter. 
In view of these findings, it seems *o 
me it is not only desirable but en- 
tirely justifiable to give the housewife 
recipes in order that she may take ad- 
vantage of the use of this more ec- 
onomical fat. 


In making a talk of this sort, I us- 
ually have to ask you to believe me 
when I say the lard cakes were zood, 
but today I do not have to ask you 
to do that. If you would like to taste 
them, we have outside, directly behind 
the registration desk, some samples, 
and we would be very glad to give you 
some. 


Value and Merits of Lard. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: The members 
of the Sub-Committee on Shortening 
Agents has prepared a little program 
of questions and answers and I am 
going to ask Dr. Lewis of the Institute 
staff, to take charge of the meeting 
now. Dr. Lewis. 

DR. LEE LEWIS: I shall ask 
my trained seals to please come up 
here and take a chair. Will the mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee on Shorten- 
ing Agents please come forward. With- 
out them we can not put the stunt on. 

The idea is simply this, for this fea- 
ture of the program, instead of having 
some set papers on lard, we thought it 
would be an interesting variation to 
have the chemists up here and allow 
you to ask them any questions you 
might like to. These men, with the 
exception of Henry Tefft, are all chem- 
ists pure and simple; that is, I can 
vouch for their simplicity. 

If there has been any good results 
from the work on lard these men are 
largely responsible for it. They have 
counseled this work. They have ap- 
praised it as it went forward. They 
have helped in the preparation of bul- 
letins and approved everything that 
went on. 

In order to be perfectly honest, I 
want to confess that we have planted 
some questions out in the audience. You 
know it is proper now to prime the 
pump, so we thought we would prime 
the pump of your curiosity by placing 
a few questions out in the audience. 

Bakers Attitude Toward Lard. 

E. N. WENTWORTH: What is the 
baker’s attitude toward lard? 

DR. LEWIS: I toss the question to 
the appropriate individual. I am going 
to ask Dr. Mitchell, of Swift & Com- 
pany, to answer that question. 


DR. MITCHELL: I would say that 
the majority of bakers consider lard as 
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a price shortening. When the price of 
lard is low, they buy it. However, when 
the price of other types of shortening, 
such as the bland shortenings, become 
lower than lard, there is a tendency to 
switch. 


I can remember the time not very 
long ago when lard was considered the 
standard shortening by the baking in- 
dustry. When one went to bakers’ con- 
ventions and the word shortening was 
used, lard was the fat referred to. Un- 
fortunately, however, that is not the 
opinion of the baking industry at the 
present time. There are several fac- 
tors, as I see it, which have changed 
this opinion. One is a very extensive 
and very comprehensive merchandising 
campaign by competitive products, par- 
ticularly the hydrogenated shortenings. 

There is an exception to the feeling 
so created, I believe, and that exception 
is in the cracker industry. I think the 
cracker industry, with their labora- 





HE PASSED ON THE QUERIES. 


Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director of scientific 
research of the Institute, steered the lard 
discussion along helpful lines. 


tories and testing facilities, have been 
able to select their lard, and they, 
therefore, have been able to take ad- 
vantage of the good qualities of lard. 


Use of Lard in Deep Frying. 


MR. BROOKS: I would like to ask 
if it is possible to use lard in deep 
fat frying. 

DR. LEWIS: We shall 
Mitchell to answer that. 


DR. MITCHELL: I would say with 
respect to that question that it is pos- 
sible to use lard in deep fat frying. It 
must be remembered that in a good 
many bake shop operations the proced- 
ure which has been followed by the 
baker has been influenced largely by 
propaganda which has been spread by 
manufacturers of the various types of 
shortenings. In deep fat frying, this 
propaganda has had a large influence. 

The manufacturers of hydrogenated 
shortenings have advocated tempera- 
tures of 480 to 495 degrees Fahrenheit 
for that particular bake shop opera- 


ask Dr. 


tion. That temperature is quite satis. 
factory for the hydrogenated fats, 
which have a rather high smoke point, 
It is, however, somewhat high for lard. 
That does not mean, of course, that 
lard can not be used at a lower tem- 
perature of frying. Lard, in my 
opinion, gives quite satisfactory results, 
There is a tendency in the manufac. 
ture of doughnuts to strive for a low 
fat absorption. That has been one of 
the results of the higher temperatures 
advocated by manufacturers of hydro- 
genated shortenings. 


This low absorption has led to a 
doughnut which might be described as 
somewhat dry, and because of that fact 
does not compare favorably with the 
product which would be made by the 
housewife in the kitchen. Therefore, 
if one uses lard at the lower tempera- 
tures, he will get a higher absorption 
and a product which compares, in my 
opinion, more favorably with the 
housewife’s product, than those which 
are fried at the higher temperature. 

The flavor of lard contributes some- 
thing, also. One will not be able to 
detect the flavor in the cold doughnut, 
but it does add something which is 
desirable. Doughnuts fried at the 
lower temperatures will be more like 
those which are the real competitors of 
the commercial doughnut, the product 
fried by the housewife. 


MRS. CAWOOD: I would like to ask 
Dr. Mitchell if I understood him to say 
doughnuts should be fried at 480 de- 
grees? 


DR. MITCHELL: Not 480 degrees. I 
should have said 380 degrees. 


Use of Lard in Cake Baking. 


MR. PETERS: Can lard be used 
successfully in making cakes? 


DR. LEWIS: I think that is also 
Dr. Mitchell’s question. 
DR. MITCHELL: It was formerly 


said that lard could not be so used by 
the housewife. The advertising cam- 
paigns of the various types of shorten- 
ings other than lard led the housewife 
to believe that she could not make a 
satisfactory cake unless she had a prod- 
uct which creamed up well, and by 
creaming, as Mrs. Cawood has described 
it, we mean the taking up of air, as 
it is mixed with the shortening. 

I think Mrs. Cawood’s work has in- 
dicated that lard can be successfully 
used in the kitchen. I am of the opinion 
that it will be shown eventually that 
lard can be used in commercial shops 
for the production of cake which com- 
pares very favorably with the house- 
wife’s product. 

It is very interesting to follow cake 
making in the baking industry. Some 
10 or 12 years ago, bakers were told that 
they could not make a satisfactory 
cake unless they had a product which 
creamed. This is an inherent property 
of hydrogenated shortenings. There- 
fore, the baker accepted the story given 
him—that hydrogenated  shortenings 
were the only ones that could be used 
successfully in his shop for cake mak- 
ing. 

The shortening field, particularly the 
hydrogenated shortening field, then be- 
came highly competitive, and I think 
there developed some 15 or 16 products, 
all of which were attempting to con- 
vince the baker that he should use 4 
certain individual product. It became 
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necessary then to change the story to 
the baker and this is now being done. 
The baker is no longer told that cream- 
ing power is necessary. In fact, he is 
told just the opposite, that is, that it 
is no longer necessary for a shorten- 
ing to cream. 

Emulsifying power is now the prop- 
erty which must be inherent in the 
shortening if a satisfactory cake is to 
be made, and the baker no longer 
creams his sugar and shortening. He 
now starts by creaming his flour and 
shortening, following that by the liquid 
and then by the sugar. 

I find lard can be used successfully 
in the new formulas which have been 
developed for the newer types of short- 
ening; that is, the shortening which 
demands emulsifying power for its suc- 
cess in making cakes, particularly in 
the loaf and layer cakes. We do not 
find it can be used quite as success- 
fully in pound cakes as in the other 
kinds of cakes. 

There is an opportunity for lard in 
the new formulas, and I am of the 
opinion that eventually there will be 
developed a set of formulas in which 
lard can be used in a way peculiar to 
lard itself, or by some procedure which 
takes advantage of the characteristics 
inherent in lard. 

DR. LEWIS: You know it was So- 
crates who started this method of get- 
ting information. It has this advant- 
age: You can really get an answer to 
the thing you have on your mind. When 
aman makes a speech, you have to lis- 
ten whether you are interested or not. 
In view of that precedent established 
by Socrates, vou should improve this 
opportunity. 

It is a rare occasion to see a bunch 
of chemists like this in action. They 
are very much like other people, but 
the operating department thinks they 
are wild men, the executive upstairs 
thinks they are an unholy expense, and 
the salesman thinks they cramp his 
style. However, the chemist really has 
a great zeal to be helpful. Are there 
any other questions ? 


Digestibility of Various Fats. 


JOHN J. DUPP, sr.: What is the dif- 
ference in the digestibility of the differ- 
ent fats? 

DR. LEWIS: I think that would be 
a good question to ask Mr. Tolman to 
answer. 

MR. TOLMAN: I had a hunch some- 
body would ask that question. I have 
a few clippings here indicating that, 
regarding the digestibility of fats, there 
ils only one digestible shortening on 
the market, and that is not lard. How- 
ever, the facts of the matter are quite 
different. 

There are a number of pamphlets 
we have sent out to the industry in re- 
gard to lard. One of them describes 
the good qualities of lard. In that re- 
Port the committee on foods of the Am- 
erican Medical Association approve this 
statement regarding the food value of 
lard: “Lard is a highly digestible (97 
per cent) cooking fat, very rich in total 


calories,” 


The Department of Agriculture a 
number of years ago made a very thor- 
ough study of the digestibility of all 
of the edible fats. The results are 
Summarized for your information in 
‘Questions and Answers on Lard,” pub- 
lished by the Institute. 
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OLD AND NEW FRIENDS MEET. 


1. Harry J. Williams, Wilson & Co. 
operating head, values the advice of vet- 
eran Wm. J. Stube of the pork division. 

2. Andrew H. Phelps of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER gets some advice 
on the export situation from the dean of 
the export trade, George Marples, Cudahy 
Packing Co. 


3. Sidney H. Rabinowitz, Colonial Pro- 
vision Co., Boston, meets his former fel- 
low-townsman, John J. Doheny. 


The results of these experiments by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture showed, first, that lard had a 
digestibility of 97 per cent, practically 
the same as butter. They also found 
that 33 different vegetable fats showed 
a digestibility of 97.1 per cent; that 18 
of the animal fats ordinarily used for 
food purposes showed a digestibility of 
96 per cent, and that 11 hydrogenated 
vegetable oils showed a digestibility of 
94 per cent. 


Anybody could make something out 
of the difference between 96 and 94 per 
cent if he wanted to, but we all admit 
there is not any material difference in 
the digestibility of lard and these other 
similar fats. 


The question of the digestibility of 
fats is largely a question of melting 
points. A fat that melts below body 
temperature, as a rule, is very easily 
and completely burned up in the sys- 
tem. In fats that have a higher melt- 
ing point, above 98, there is a tendency 
for them to be not quite so digestible. 
From the standpoint of digestibility, 
lard is one of the outstanding fats and 
is certainly entitled to a little advertis- 
ing along that line. 


DR. LEWIS: The problem is not so 
much to find the facts about the rela- 
tive digestibility of these fats as it is 
to see that certain competitors use facts 
correctly. It is more of an ethical 
problem than a scientific problem. The 
scientific question has been long since 
settled. There is no question about the 
comparative value of the digestibility 
of these fats, but there is some ques- 


tion about the way some people use 
the relationships. 


Place of Lard in the Bakery. 


MR. MARTIN: Does lard have any 
place in the commercial bake shop? 

DR. MITCHELL: I would say that 
lard has a very definite place in the 
commercial bake shop. I will have to 
disagree with the advocates of bland 
type shortenings in that, in my 
opinion, there is no all-purpose prod- 
uct. There is no shortening which can 
be used successfully in all baked prod- 
ucts. Lard is the best shortening for 
certain baked products, among which 
are bread, crackers and pies. 

In bread, the plastic range and the 
flavor are the characteristics which 
make it the preferred shortening for 
this type of. goods. I do not mean to 
say, of course, that the flavor of lard 
carries through into the finished prod- 
uct, because it does not, but it con- 
tributes something to the finished loaf 
which makes that loaf better than the 
one which is made with the bland type 
of shortening. 

Then in the production of pie crusts, 
which contain a large percentage of 
shortening, flavor, plastic range and 
shortening power all contribute to a 
very high-grade product. The manu- 
facturers of bland type shortenings say 
the principal factor involved in the 
making of a pie crust is the method 
of mixing and that if one intimately 
mixes the shortening there will result 
what is known as a mealy crust. If 
the shortening is not mixed, they say, 
there will not be a flakey crust. I will 
grant that that is true,. but lard gives 
you a better product than the other 
types of shortening. 

I think it is the consensus of the 
cracker industry that the lard cracker 
is far superior to crackers made with 
other typnes of shortening. This re- 
sults from the shortening power of the 
lard, which is some 20 to 25 per cent 
greater than other types of shorten- 
ing. There is also a better flavor in 
a lard cracker. 


In furnishing lard to cracker bakers, 
stability must be kept in mind. The 
cracker baker must be furnished with a 
lard of the highest stability if he is to 
obtain the quality of baked product 
which he must have, 


DR. LEWIS: Mr. Mitchell is in 
charge of Swift & Company’s bakery 
sales department. I think you will 
agree he knows his bakeries. 


Plasticity of Lard. 


J.H. HALL: What is plasticity, and 
how does lard compare with other 
shortenings ? 


DR. LEWIS: We shall ask Mr. J. J. 
Vollertsen of Armour & Company, to 
answer that question. 


J. J. VOLLERTSEN: Plasticity is 
the term applied to the texture or 
workability of the fat. When a baker 
gets a tub of lard before him and digs 
into it, either with his hands or with 
some sort of ladle, the fat or shortening 
will either come out very easily or it 
may break away from the paddle, in 
which case it is brittle, or it might be 
soft and oily. The point at which the 
lard can easily be handled and is very 
workable is termed the plasticity point, 
or the plasticity of a shortening. 


It happens that lard probably has 
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the longest plastic range of any 
shortening on the market. Compounds 
and hydrogenated shortenings become 
brittle very readily when the tempera- 
ture is lower. Lard, on the other hand, 
can be held at a fairly low temperature 
and still remain plastic. This is an ad- 
vantage in baking certain types of 
products, particularly pies, where you 
get better results and a better crust if 
the ingredients are mixed cold. 


Is Smooth or Grainy Lard Preferred? 


MR. MEYER: Is smooth or grainy 
lard to be preferred in household use? 


MR. VOLLERTSEN: Recently there 
was held a lard conference attended by 
a great many representatives of var- 
ious home economics departments of 
the schools of agriculture in the cen- 
tral states. At that time one of the 
papers was on “The Use of Lard in 
the Household.” The woman who re- 
ported her results stated that she had 
had considerable difficulty in the use 
of grainy lard because when it be- 
came warm it separated. The grains, 
or crystals, separated from the oily 
part of the lard, and it was not uni- 
form, and, therefore, she did not get 
uniform results. 


I think this is true, in general, of 
grainy lard when distributed to the 
housewife, if we bear in mind that we 
are speaking about the ordinary lards, 
such as we put out as prime steam— 
in other words made from a mixture of 
killing and cutting. 

If we take into consideration leaf 
lard, which is a good deal harder, we 
do not believe that the same objection 
to grainy lard would apply. In the 
old days, when lard was rendered in 
the home, it was rendered from leaf 
lard and the resulting product was of 
a grainy texture. 


DR. LEWIS: This is an unusual op- 
portunity to fill up the little gaps that 
may exist in your knowledge of this 
subject of lard. Are there any other 
questions? 


Effect of Lard Color on Foods. 


MR. GERBER:: Does the color of 
lard affect the color of the product 
made with it? 

DR. LEWIS: That is a very inter- 
esting question, in view of our knowl- 
edge of the fact that the process used 
to remove the color damages the prv- 
duct. 

MR. VOLLERTSEN: There has 
been a great deal of stress laid on the 
whiteness of shortenings. The shorten- 
ing manufacturer has_ stated that 
whiteness indicates purity. The merch- 
andisers of lard have likewise gone 
along this line and have given the 
baker and others the idea that a white 
lard is necessary. 

There has been a great deal of work 
done on the use of lard as compared 
to other shortenings to determine the 
effect on the color of the resulting 
product. Mrs. Cawood a little while ago 
reported on the work she had done 
with cakes. The judges were asked to 
pick out the particular cakes that were 
made with lard. The fact that they 
were not very successful would indi- 
cate that in that instance color had 
no effect on the finished product. 

We have done a lot of work in our 
own bakery on the effect of color in 
the manufacture of pies, and we have 
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HE ALSO ASKED QUESTIONS. 


Dr. J. J. Vollertsen of Armour and Com- 
pany participated in the lard discussion 
in a constructive way. 


likewise found, that we can get just 
as good a pie color with lard as we 
can with any other shortening. 

We might just bring out this fact, 
that any means that are taken for im- 
proving the color of lard toward white- 
ness affect the lard in other respects. 
It is bound to hurt its stability. It 
becomes rancid more readily. At the 
same time the ingredients used for 
whitening give a flavor that is differ- 
ent from the original and desirable 
lard flavor. 


Effect of Flavor on Salability. 


E. HENNEBERRY: The question I 
have to ask has reference to flavor. Is 
the flavor of lard advantageous or is 
it disadvantageous? 


DR. LEWIS: Is the trend toward a 
bland, odorless flavor, a_ tasteless 
shortening, or is it in the direction of 
the more pronounced flavor of some 
types of lard? 


MR. VOLLERTSEN: I believe that 
question has been answered to some ex- 
tent when the statement was made that 
in the manufacture of pie crust the 
flavor is desirable. Manufacturers of 
hydrogenated shortenings have come 
out with a statement that in order to 
bring out the best flavors of fruits 
used in the manufacture of pies, a flav- 
orless shortening should be used. This, 
however, I think has been disproved 
more than once. 


We have done some experimental 
work of our own to determine the ef- 
fect of flavor on the finished baked 
products. In Mrs. Cawood’s experi- 
ments the judges were not able to pick 
out the cakes that had been made with 
lard. In all those cases no flavoring 
had been added to the cake, so that you 
can see very readily that there is noth- 
ing disadvantageous in the use of lard 
because of its flavor. 


At one time we made up a series 
of butter cookies in which we used 
butter, hydrogenated shortenings, com- 
pounds, and lard. We removed half the 
butter and replaced it with these dif- 
ferent shortenings. Of course the 


judges picked out the butter cookies as 
being preferable. On the other hand, 
their second choice invariably picked 
out the cookies that were made with 
half lard and half butter, those con. 
taining the compounds being relegated 
to the lower ranks. 


Fruit Juice Penetration in Lard Crust. 


MR. RAGDEN: Does the kind of 
shortening used in making pie crust 
have anything to do with the extent to 
which the juice in the filling penetrates 
the pie crust? 


DR. LEWIS: We hear quite a bit of 
forensics on that question in the sales 
field, but now we have an opportunity 
to get a bit of real information on it. 


MR. VOLLERTSEN: We had this 
question asked us a year or so ago by 
a large baking concern that had the 
opinion pie crust made with lard would 
not withstand the soakage of fruit 
juices as well as pie crusts made with 
hydrogenated shortenings. We there- 
fore undertook a series of tests to see 
whether there was anything in this 
claim. 


In making up our pies we used black- 
berries for the filling, owing to the 
fact that their dark color could be 
readily seen in the crust, and we could, 
therefore, determine how far the soak- 
age had progressed. In using this 
blackberry filling, we used it at the 
same consistency that the baker would. 
We then ran a second series in which 
we added considerably more moisture, 
in order that it would soak more 
readily. After the pies were baked 
they were examined at the end of 24, 
48 and 72 hours, to see whether we 
could determine any difference. 


In order to be sure that the differ- 
ence was not obscured by the juices 
running over the edge when the pie 
was cut, we turned the pies upside 
down and then cut them carefully to 
see what had happened. It is needless 
to say that in no case did we find that 
there was any more soakage when lard 
was used than when any other type of 
shortening was used in the pie crust. 


Shortening Qualities of Lard. 


MR. RADER: I would like you to 
tell us briefly how lard compares with 
other shortenings as indicated by the 
breaking test. 


DR. LEWIS: That is a very interest- 
ing question, and fortunately Mrs. Ca- 
wood is here. She made some 40,000 of 
those tests and fortunately we have the 
original source of information on that. 
Mrs. Cawood, will you kindly answer 
that question? 


MRS. CAWOOD: In our shortening 
tests, as in all of our other tests, we 
have tried to repeat them until we are 
sure that our results are right. In 
that case we made about 40,000 tests. 
We tested leaf lard, refined steam lard, 
and hydrogenated cottonseed oil, and a 
compound, and we had a number of 
series of experiments. In each case we 
found that lard was from 18 to 30 per 
cent greater in shortening value than 
the other fats tested. It was about 30 
per cent greater in shortening value 
than the hydrogenated cottonseed oils. 
Some of the compounds ran about 18 
per cent less than the lard. 

In every case, finding lard had 
greater shortening power, it gave us 4 
great deal of feeling of security to say 
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WHEN MEAT PACKING EXPERTS GET TOGETHER THERE IS SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 


. Chairman John R. Kinghan (center) of Kingan & Co. talks to his old friend G. C. Shepard (right) while Dave Allerdice 
(left) of Kingan looks on. 


2. Vice president W. S. Nicholson (center) of Wilson & Co. talks over the hog situation with Stanley F. Spencer (left) of 
Keefe-LeStourgeon & Co. and Howard Greer (right) of the Institute. 


that lard is a superior shortening to 
any of the fats that we tested. 


Lard for Candy Making. 


MR. HAYNES: Can lard take the 
place of cocoa butter in making candy? 


DR. MITCHELL: I am going to 
have to answer that in the negative. 
Cocoanut oil has a very sharp melting 
point. When it is used in chocolate 
coatings it melts very rapidly in the 
mouth. Unfortunately we have not 
been able, as yet, to duplicate that 
sharp melting point with any shorten- 
ing, including lard. 


Dry Rendered vs Prime Steam 


J. A. BRADY: I would like to 
know whether dry rendered or prime 
steam lard is the better. 


MR. TEFFT: Being the only mem- 
ber of the committee who is not a pure, 
simple chemist, I feel somewhat at a 
disadvantage around here. 


I would like to answer that question 
by analyzing the judgment of lard. 
Lard is judged on the basis of flavor, 
stability, acidity, color, and texture. 
The flavor of dry rendered lard is dif- 
ferent from, equal too, if not more 
pleasing than, prime steam lard. 


Stability of dry rendered lard, if 
properly rendered, is reasonably close 
to prime steam lard. It doesn’t on an 
average, equal prime steam lard. 

Acidity of dry rendered lard is 
slightly less than prime steam lard. 

Color of steam rendered lard, is, in 

general, slightly lighter than that of 
dry rendered lard. Steam rendered lard 
very frequently has a greenish blue 
cast which meets with some objections 
by the trade, although that type of lard 
Is very stable. 
__ Texture of the two lards is the same 
if chilled by the same methods. It 
seems to me that the answer to whether 
dry rendered lard or steam rendered 
lard is the better depends to some ex- 
tent, upon the purpose to which the 
lard is to be put and the requirements 
which it must meet. 


Progress in Lard Knowledge 


DR. NEWTON: Dr. Lewis, needless 
to say, had several questions planted 
out there for me to answer. 


I want to say we appreciate a great 
eal Dr. Lewis’ leadership in getting 
Somewhere in propagandizing the good 
qualities of lard. For a period of 15 
to 18 years there has been very con- 
sistent and hard-hitting merchandising 
and advertising by the manufacturers 
of so-called bland shortenings. 
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These people have been very clever 
in their management in that they have 
gone to the centers of distributing 
forces of educational information. They 
have gone to the colleges, first, and 
talked to the home economics teachers, 
who have carried their word into the 
high schools and even on to the grades. 


And they have been clever in another 
way, in that they have developed new 
formulas and new recipes for making 
these baked products which tended to 
accentuate the good properties of their 
shortenings and to an extent the de- 
ficiencies of lard. Only in the last two 
or three years have we made any con- 
certed effort to accentuate the good 
properties of lard. It is that work in 
which Dr. Lewis has been of inestima- 
ble service to the meat packers. 


I did want to say one more thing 
on standards. We think lard is against 
the field, and that unless there is a 
greater uniformity in the product sold 
as lard for a given purpose our efforts 
at standardizing formulas will only 
meet with partial success. We believe 
that the various packers should agree 
on sets of specifications for lard going 
into a certain trade channel, and that 
every effort should be made to meet 
those specifications. The specifications, 
naturally, should be so fitted and so 
selected, that they fit particularly the 
needs for that class of shortening. 


Comparative Rancidity Tendencies 


E. N. WENTWORTH: There are 
two visitors here who have two ques- 
tions which they have submitted to me. 
I think they can be answered in just a 
second. The first question is with ref- 
erence to the relative rancidity, or 
tendency to rancidity, of lard compared 
to other cooking fats. 


DR. NEWTON: In the past few 
years we have done a great deal of 
work on the relative stability of lard 
as compared to other shortenings. We 
find that in some cases the lard is so 
mistreated that it is deficient in sta- 
bility, whereas the manufacturers of 
the bland type shortenings have se- 
lected those vegetable oils treated in 
specific ways to give them increased 
stability where increased stability is 
needed. It is possible, however, to pro- 
duce lard with satisfactory stability. 


Lard From Soft Hogs. 


E. N. WENTWORTH: The second 
question was from a gentleman from 
Illinois who wants to know whether 
the lard from soft hogs affects the 
foods cooked in it, or is such simply 
discriminated against in the trade. 


MR. VOLLERSTEN: I do not be- 
lieve it would affect the products that 
are cooked with it, but soft lard is:cer- 
tainly objectionable. We have a great 
deal of trouble in handling it. Con- 
sumers object to it. In fact, we know 
of certain large bakers in the industry 
who are specifying certain definite 
nelting points of lard which they want 
to use. Anything that makes the lard 
any softer makes it that much more 
difficult to merchandise. 


Rendering Time Influences Stability. 


DR. VIBRANS: For a number of 
years we have been working in the re- 
search laboratory on the stability of 
lard. During this past year we were 
working in one of the member plants 
on the cause of some steam rendered 
lard showing bluish, greenish, yellow 
casts. 

In studying and testing samples we 
found there is a direct relationship be- 
tween keeping quality of steam ren- 
dered lard and the length or complete- 
ness of the cook. For example, if we 
take a tank of lard and undercook it, 
then open the tank and take a sample, 
then cook it longer, so that it is com- 
pletely cooked. and resample it, we in- 
variably find that the undercooked 
sample will not keep so well as the 
sample completely cooked. If we carry 
on still further and overcook we again 
find keeping quality goes down. 

At the same time we can not say 
definitely that a tank of lard should be 
cooked for a certain definite number of 
hours. Size of the tank, amount of fat 
put into it and the temperature at 
which it is cooked are factors. We can 
say, however, that there is a rapid test 
available, known as the peroxide test, 
developed during the last year, which 
can be used to determine the keeping 
quality of lard very readily. 

If one wants to know how long fat 
should be cooked in a definite tank, all 
he has to do is to take samples at hour- 
ly intervals from that tank during the 
cook, and examine them by this meth- 
od. That will tell him definitely what 
the cook should be. 

Apparatus for making this test is 
available and can be bought from 
chemical supply houses. If, however, 
you are not equipped with personnel to 
manipulate it, the Institute’s service 
laboratory is so equipped and will be 
very glad to analyze samples sent in to 
it. The laboratory is further equipped 
to analyze the results and send you 
not only the analysis, but an interpre- 
tation of all analyses. 

The session adjourned at twelve 
thirty o’clock. 
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Here Are More Faces You Ought to Know 


(Check the list and turn to page 170 for names.) 
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Fourth Session 


Tuesday, October 16, 1934. 


The meeting convened at two fifteen 
o’clock, Mr. George A. Schmidt, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The first 
address this afternoon will be pre- 
sented by one well qualified to speak on 
the subject. I. M. Hoagland, Chair- 
man of the Institute’s Committee on 
Distribution Methods, will speak on 
“Better Selling—Our Present Greatest 
Need.” 


Better Selling 
By I. M. Hoagland. 


The meat industry has long prided 
itself on its manufacturing and pro- 
duction achievements. Our processes 
have been standardized and specialized 
into an efficient, smooth - running 
straight -line operation which amazes 
the thousands who visit our plant 
yearly. 

Engineers in other fields come to the 
meat packing industry to learn some- 
thing from the packing industry that 
might be useful. I am sure they have 
found it, and have adopted in their 
own industries some of the methods 
that have been worked out in our 
plants. 

Early in the history of meat packing 
local butchers were the principal com- 
petitors. It was quickly seen that 
plant product, if economically pro- 
duced, coyld and would compete suc- 
cessfully with the local butcher, be- 
cause we were able to get down our 
costs to a point that enabled us to 
make it attractive to butchers to dis- 
continue primitive methods of slaugh- 
tering and processing and buy our 
product. 

So a great deal of time and effort 
was spent in the modernization of our 
great plants, equipping them with the 
latest mechanical inventions, manning 
them with capable men, and producing 
fine products. We are still making 
progress in manufacturing and pro- 
duction. Chemists and engineers are 
constantly creating substantial im- 
provements. There are many improve- 
ments today we did not dream of a few 
years ago. No doubt the future will 
bring to us many that we do not think 
of now. 


Selling Lags Behind Production. 


On the other hand, one criticism of 
our selling methods has been that they 
have not kept pace with production or 
manufacturing. We have not made as 
much progress in our selling methods 
as we have, possibly, in production. 

It seems to me the time is here when 
we must turn the spotlight on our mer- 
chandising problem. We must study 
our distribution system through which 
we are now working, with an object 
of bringing about improvement. I do 
not want to give the impression that 
we should diminish our efforts to m- 
prove processing and manufacturing, 
but we must consciously begin to be 
brutally critical of our selling methods, 
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as we have always been of our manu- 
facturing methods. 


Tremendous strides have been made 
py those engaged in food retailing in 
the past 20 years, and particularly in 
the last 10 years. We must realize 
that we are no longer dealing with the 
corner butcher. We are dealing with 
men who are in possession of facts, and 
who are possibly better informed than 
we are about the conditions with which 
this industry is confronted. 


Retail Methods Have Improved. 


One of our problems is to increase 
meat consumption. A prominent house- 
wife in Chicago, in the advertising sec- 
tion at the opening of this convention, 
told us that merely a slogan of “eat 
more meat” would not bring the results 
we desire. Retailers have studied the 
problem and are meeting it, no doubt, 
in a way that is satisfactory to them. 


The problem of meat also confronts 
the housewife; and don’t forget we 
have a new crop of housewives every 
year. There are brides who find their 
way into the food buying field. The 
retailer must cater to their require- 
ments and needs in a way a little dif- 
ferent from which he catered to their 
mothers’, because the newcomers enter 
the buying field with a new slant. 


The retailer has become a much bet- 
ter business man. He is more efficient 
than he was a decade or two ago. He 
is devoting much more of his time to a 
study of the consumer, and much less 
to what the packer always has consid- 
ered to be standard practices of the in- 
dustry. The retail dealer, by and 
large, is not particularly interested in 
the thing the packer wants to sell. But 
he is interested in the thing the con- 
sumer needs and must buy. 


Retailers are close to the markets. 
There is no such thing as horse trading 
any more—if there ever was a place in 
this business for it. 


Forced Sales Upset Business. 

On the other hand, meat buyers and 
retailers generally respect the views 
and ideas of the meat packer, but their 
views and ideas are entirely different 
from those of the corner butcher who 
started to vanish from our streets a 
number of years ago. 


Retailers of today are ready to listen 
to what our research departments bring 
to them. These are men who deter- 
mine and improve the ratio of sales 
between pork, beef, fish, poultry, and 
the other products. They know it up- 
sets market seriously if they try to 
force sales appreciably outside of the 
proper ratio. It has become their duty 
to recognize the situation and to take 
steps to get abreast of the thing with 
which packers are also confronted. 


And it also becomes the packers’ 
duty to take cognizance of that fact 
and to get abreast of what retailers 
are finding out about the consumer. 
Packers should fit their policies and 
products to new situations as they are 
revealed. 


_ The very structure of retail outlets 
is changed. The small, isolated meat 
dealer is diminishing in numbers. Com. 
plete food shops are taking his place. 
The retailer has found the housewife 
likes to do all her food shopping in one 
Store. Meats and groceries are sold 
together, even in smaller shops. 
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Eating Habits Are Changing. 
Changes in living habits are chang- 
ing meat eating customs. There is 
more riding and less walking; more 
machinery and less physical toil. The 
housewife is spending less time in her 
kitchen. She has more interest in other 
affairs. And all of these things have 

had some effect on packer business. 
There is, in some quarters also, med- 
ical advice against the use of meat. 
Some of our food competitors are more 
aggressively fighting for their share of 
the consumers’ food dollar than we are. 
Packers have found to their sorrow 
that they could not know all they 
should about markets and prices. In 
this convention, in one of the early 
sessions, two retailers told us that vio- 


GOOD SALESMANSHIP PREACHER. 


I. M. Hoagland, vice president, Armour 
and Company, pounds in the point that 
we need better selling right now. 


lent fluctuations in markets have had a 
marked effect on the sale of meat 
product; that possibly low prices or 
high prices in themselves are not dis- 
turbing, but that fluctuations between 
the high and low are costly. 

They emphasize that wide price fluc- 
tuations disrupt consumers’ meat buy- 
ing habits, and that the entire industry, 
back to the livestock producer, suffers. 
Stabilization of prices and graduation 
of fluctuations is a study the meat 
packing industry is bound to make as 
one item in our program for better 
selling. 


Executive Attention to Selling Needed. 


Selling today is a problem, and 
something on which we can not blow 
hot or cold or say we are in today and 
out tomorrow. 


In improving merchandising meth- 
ods we should start at the top and work 
down. I believe our chief executives 
should lend their talents and attention 
to selling problems as they never have 
done before. Increased pressure from 
that direction will not alone get the 
result desired. It will be necessary 
for these men to participate in a study 


of this field until a plan of attack or 
program can be laid out. 


Executives will have to be sympa- 
thetic.. They will have to appreciate 
the need for some research cost and 
some experiments. They will have to 
cooperate particularly with the sales 
division in forcing merchandising con- 
sciousness into the production depart- 
ment. 


Our production departments have a 
keen appreciation of why a _ product 
is manufactured. But after all, the 
products that come from our manufac- 
turing departments are not food until 
they get into the hands of consumers. 
Retailers think of them only as an- 
other piece of merchandise, as a ve- 
hicle that can be used to make more 
profit. 


New Selling Viewpoints Required. 


I think our business executives 
should be sure that headquarters sales 
organizations are staffed with men 
competent to adapt themselves ener- 
getically and successfully to new sell- 
ing viewpoints. 


The field sales organization should 
be examined for the same qualities. 
The spearhead of any improvement in 
selling method is the salesman on the 
firing line. Many things we have 
talked about concerning better sales- 
men will have to be put into action be- 
fore the meat packing industry can 
show a phenomenal improvement in its 
selling methods. 


The problem is one, so far as sales- 
men are concerned, of both selection 
and training. After studies have been 
made of retailers’ problems, it is no 
small job to impart that information 
to the sales organization in a manner 
so that they will be able to put it into 
practical, everyday use in sales work. 


Then there is the matter of product 
improvement. There is much _ that 
might be done along the lines of prod- 
uct adaptation. Packers must realize 
that our products are merely more 
merchandise items in the eyes of the 
retailer. They are things the retailer 
tries to make the housewife want, but 
we are shirking our duty if we do not 
cooperate fully with the retailer in 
that effort. 


We can study with the retailer the 
most acceptable form of each product, 
and we can put research depart- 
ments to work on these problems, the 
same as we have set chemical research 
men ,to work on manufacturing prod- 
ucts. By studying the situation from 
the retailers’ point of view we shall 
undoubtedly learn improved methods of 
caring for our products, and about the 
selling attractiveness of our packages. 
There is a world of opportunity in that 
direction alone. Retailers may also 
teach us something about brand names. 


Aid Packers Can Give Dealers. 


Aside from the indirect service to 
retailers and consumers, we might also 
improve the selling assistance we give 
to dealers in the way of advertising, 
display, etc. I don’t think we should 
do all these things for the retailers, 
but I do think we might fit our activ- 
ities into theirs more effectively. 


One of the greatest services we can 
render to retailers is that of promoting 
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consumption of meat as intelligently 
as fruit growers have promo con- 
sumption of oranges. One resolution 
this convention should adopt is that 
the Institute study the methods used 
by the citrus fruit growers to deter- 
mine what light their experience might 
shed upon our problem. If some tan- 
gible program of promoting consumer 
buying of meat is not in motion at 
our next convention, I shall think that 
we have missed one of the major op- 
portunities brought out in this con- 
vention. 


In conclusion, I wish to review these 
definite instances in which improve- 
ment in selling may be attained: 


1.—We can attempt to graduate price 
fluctuations more reasonably. 


2.—We can get our chief executives 
to thinking more in terms of selling 
than they have ever done, and par- 
ticularly encourage these chief execu- 
tives to inject the sales point of view 
more strongly into manufacturing de- 
partments. 


38.—We can individually and as a 
group conduct research into retailers’ 
methods and problems. 


4.—We can adjust our organization 
to fit the situation as discovered by 
research, adjust our merchandising to 
meet retailers’ requirements, and as an 
industry, aggressively promote the con- 
sumption of meat. 


Goals to Strive For. 


Better selling is not only our present 
greatest need, it is our ever greatest 
need. There is never a time when we 
can relax our efforts in that direction, 
because upon sales we must depend to 
obtain the money for the purchase of 
livestock, payment of salaries and 
wages, purchase of supplies, and pay 
the other incidental expenses necessary 
to the operation of a meat packing 
business. Sales are the lifeblood of 
our business. I do not believe there 
is ever a time when we can relax our 
efforts to bring about an improvement 
in our selling. 


Perhaps it is not too much to expect 
that some day the meat packing indus- 
try will have as valuable merchandis- 
ing service to meat retailers as the 
buying office of some huge chain stores 
have to the stores to which they offer 
such service. We will then not be con- 
tent to offer year after year the same 
old item in the same old form and the 
same old dress. 

We will take the initiative in study- 
ing consumer preferences, whims, and 
fancies. The result will be that we 
will constantly be tempting the Amer- 
ican public with something which is 
always a little bit more suitable than 
they have been accustomed to buying. 

My contact with retailers’, large and 
small, leads me to believe now, more 
than ever before, retailers are looking 
- to this industry for something that will 
be helpful to them in merchandising 
our products. One chain store man said 
to me recently, “I would rather have 
a good merchandiser back of my meat 
block than a good mechanic.” Another 
prominent retailer in Chicago said to 
me recently, “I am not so much inter- 
ested in buying my products cheaper 
as I am in assuring myself of being 
helped by the packing industry in a 
way that will produce and induce more 
consumption of meat.” 
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Our commodity values bring the 
necessity of better selling especially 
into the forefront today. Profitable 
selling is as important during any 
period of low value as it is during any 
period of high value. 


Better selling is a sales department 
responsibility, and we accept it, but we 
solicit from the entire industry, and 
especially the chief executives, recog- 
nition of the viewpoint that we are 
today manufacturing and distributing 
merchandise to be sold by intelligent 
retailers to a discriminating and ap- 
preciative public. 


Neither we nor the retailers can get 
the public to purchase this merchandise 
in the greatest possible quantities at 
the best profit to ourselves unless we 
go the limit in developing some of the 


ILLUSION OR REALITY? 
Have we made a profit when we mark up 


our iventories, or is it just that = 


familiar mirage—paper profits? Jay 

Hormel asked the packers at the conven- 

tion this question, and left them some- 
thing serious to think about. 


things I believe I have attempted to 
bring to your attention. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
address this afternoon is, “Does Inven- 
tory Appreciation Represent Profit?” 
This subject has been close to the 
heart of the man who is going to pre- 
sent it—Jay C. Hormel, Vice-Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 


Inventory Appreciation 
and Profit 


By Jay C. Hormel. 


As I understand it, this industry got 
its name from the method by which 
it did its business in the early days. 
If my elders have correctly informed 


me, the early difference between a 
slaughter house and a meat packing 
plant was that the slaughter house 
worked on a _ day-to-day turnover, 





whereas the packing house packed 
product away for seasonable consump- 
tion later on during the same year. 
Each packing season constituted a self- 
completed speculative venture. 


Meat plants started each season with 
practically no merchandise on hand. 
They ended each season with practi- 
cally no merchandise on hand. What 
they made or lost, and I understand in 
the good old days there were no losses, 
could be measured by the change in 
their bank account between the begin- 
ning and the end of the season. 


For this reason, the old-time packers 
were probably sounder in their account- 
ing methods than we are today. All 
they had to do was to keep track of 
how much money they had in the bank. 
Unfortunately for us who are operat- 
ing packing plants in this generation, 
we never reach a season when our cash 
on hand is our chief asset. We know 
the value of our quick assets at any 
given date, but we never know what 
the value of those assets will be when 
jaa in position to turn them into 
cash. 


I do not understand that we are the 
only industry faced with this problem, 
or that we are the first industry to 
wonder what accounting procedure is 
the best method to follow in order to 
keep ourselves from being confused by 
the tremendous price fluctuations we 
have to face. However, in 1931, the 
Executive Committee of the Institute 
appointed a committee, designated the 
Committee on Accounting for Inven- 
tory Profits or Losses. 


Institute Committee Studies Methods. 


This committee met and decided that 
1927 and 1928 would have been a much 
more opportune time and a much hap- 
pier time to study the subject of in- 
ventory profits than 1931 and 1932, 
when the committee was first set up. 
However, a discussion of the subject 
at that first meeting disclosed that we 
were all conscious of the fact that those 
packers who have had the most stable 
financial records seemed to have had 
some method that most of us had 
missed, with respect to handling the 
bookkeeping of fluctuating inventory 
values, and even though the committee 
thought that the time was not oppor- 
tune for undertaking any particular 
action by the Institute or by the com- 
mittee, it was decided that the subject 
should be discussed. 


At the 1932 convention, J. M. Chap- 
lin, controller of Swift & Company, de- 
livered a very able address on the sub- 
ject of paper profits. Whatever I have 
to say on this subject will not be com- 
plete without repeating Mr. Chaplin’s 
words, so I am asking THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER to incorporate Mr. Chap- 
lin’s address, in this report of the con- 
vention as part of my remarks, also 
a letter between two members of the 
committee, which was circulated by the 
Institute at about the same time. 


Paper Profits 


BY J. M. CHAPLIN. 
From 1932 Convention Issue, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 

The subject of paper profits is a very 
important one because, while we report 
such profits in our loss and gain account 
and call them profits, they are not really 
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Neither are 
losses. 


profits. 
losses, 

Inventory or paper profit is merely the 
appreciation in the value of the inventory 
due to a rise in price. Inventory or paper 
loss is a loss caused by a decline in price. 


paper or inventory 


If the rise and decline occurred within 
the accounting year of a packer, it is 
obvious that neither the appreciation nor 
the depreciation of the inventory would 
have any effect on the year’s results. 
In other words, appreciation would bal- 
ance and offset the depreciation, assum- 
ing that the same amount of goods was 
on hand at the beginning and end of the 
year. 


Only Profits: Are Cash Profits. 

Let us take instead of a year, a longer 
period of time, say a business cycle of 
five or six years. It is obvious that if 
we begin at the bottom of prices, at the 
beginning of this cycle, follow the rise 
in price to the peak, and then the decline 
to the bottom, we will have, in several 
of the years, a substantial showing of 
better than average earnings. In several 
years we will also have a _ substantial 
showing of poor earnings. 


In the one case, business would appear 
to be good and we would appear to be 
making plenty of money. In the other 
case, business would appear to be bad 
and we would appear to be losing money. 
However, if we took the whole cycle of 
five or six years as an accounting period, 
the appreciation in the inventory would 
offset the depreciation, and there would 
remain in the account only the amount 
of cash or merchandising profits that the 
business made. 


The accounting period is, of course, a 
year. It therefore follows that practically 
every year the loss and gain statement 
of the packer reflects more earnings than 
were actually made out of merchandising, 
or less earnings. Unless the management 
of the business understands clearly what 
is taking place month by month and year 
by year in the way of appreciation or 
depreciation in inventories, it is obvious 
that management may be seriously misled 
into the spending of earnings that are 
not earnings, for dividends, additions to 
plants, or expansion of business. 


The psychological effect of the present 
system of accounting is bad: It is not 
good for a business man to be unduly 
elated about the magnitude of his profits 
when they are not real cash profits, or 
to be unduly depressed about losses when 
they are not really losses. These are not 
profits and they are not losses. 

Passing of a price cycle over business 
is similar to the passing of a wave over 


a lake: The level of the wave is tem- 
porarily raised in height and then de- 
pressed, but the level of the water is 
unchanged. The same is true of the pass- 
age of a price or business cycle over a 
business. The level of cash resources 
should be the same at the end of the 


cycle as at the beginning, provided paper 
Profits are not disbursed by the device 
of borrowing money. 
Spends Profits Not Earned. 
I should like to illustrate this theme 
by a story of what I might call a typ- 


ical packer. This man, like all other pack- 
fs, is carrying an inventory. He has 
10,000,000 lbs. of products. He has to 
carry that much product to supply his 
trade. He cannot sell out his inventories 
because he has products in cure, in proc- 
*ss of sale, and in transit. He requires 
10,000,000 lbs. of products to be on hand 


all the time to do business just the same 


Week ending October 20, 1934 





PACKERS FIND CONVENTION CONTACTS WORTH WHILE. 


1. Wilson executives at the meeting included (left to right) vice president Harry 
J. Williams, chairman of the board Thomas E. Wilson, president Edward F. Wilson 


and vice president J. D, Cooney. 


2. Swift pork experts attending included (left to right) V. A. Wise, branch 
house provisions, fresh pork; branch house provision manager Herbert H. Moore; 
R. Brooke, sweet pickle division; J. R. Wilkinson, branch house provisions, fresh pork. 


3. From that up-to-date small packing firm, the Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, 


Mich., came (left to right) president G. M. 
intendent Edwin Barkman and chemist R. W. R 


way that he requires his plant and ma- 
chinery. 

The time of this story is the top of 
the business cycle. The packer is feeling 
good. For several years prices have been 
rising. There has been a total rise of 
5c lb., so that on his books he finds large 
profits registered. Ten million pounds at 
5c per pound equals $500,000 which he 
finds in his loss and gain account regis- 
tered there by his bookkeepers. 


If you look in his bank account you 
will not find this $500,000. Nevertheless, 
he is feeling good because his books show 
that he has made large profits. He has 
even gone so far as to build an addition 
to the plant out of his profits. He has 
paid extra dividends, and in other ways 
has got rid of a good deal of them. Of 
course, if you will look at his notes pay- 
able, you may find he has borrowed money 
to pay these extra dividends and to build 
the addition to his plant. 

Depressed by Losses Not Real. 

The scene changes. Several years have 
passed. We see the packer once more. 
He still has 10,000,000 lbs. of products 
on hand. He is feeling blue. His ac- 
countants have registered large losses on 
his books. Prices have fallen 5c per 


pound, which on 10,000,000 Ilbs., equals 
$500,000. 

Is this $500,000 a real loss? Of course 
not. It is merely the registration by his 


bookkeeper on his books of a fall in 
prices, and is merely an offset to the rise 
in prices which he had enjoyed several 
years ago. But, is it not a real loss as 
affecting the bank account and cash re- 
sources of the packer? It certainly is in 
the case of this packer, not because the 


Peet, vice president Frank Stevens, super- 
ice. 


mere rise and fall in prices affects a 
bank account, but because the packer had 
mistaken the paper profits which his book- 
keepers registered on his books during 
the rise as real profits and had proceeded 
to pay extra dividends and in other ways 
dispose of them. 


What was the packer’s mistake in this 
case? It was in not recognizing what 
was taking place during the rise in prices. 
He should have had his bookkeeper tell 
him every month how much of the profits 
registered in the loss and gain account 
were real cash profits which could be 
spent and how much were merely mark- 
ing up of inventory prices. 

Only Cash Can be Spent. 

If he had known this and had refrained 
from spending anything except actual 
cash profits, he could have offset the 
paper loss suffered during the fall in 
prices by the reserve created during the 
rise in prices. In this way his bank ac- 
count would not have suffered. He would 
not have spent his profits so freely and 
paid dividends when they were not earned. 
Instead of being unduly elated at one 
time and unduly depressed at another, 
he would have kept his balance through 
his knowledge of what was actually tran- 
spiring. 

But, if the packer had done this, then 
he would not have had so much money 
to spend for dividends or for expansion. 
That would have been a good thing for 
him and for the meat industry. He would 
not have gotten excited about what was 
going on. He would not have infected 
other people with the desire to break 
into the meat business. 


He would not have built additions to 
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his plants, usually not needed, and at 
all times he would have kept his feet 
on the ground. He would have been a 
man who was not being misled by sur- 
face things, but who had a deeper knowl- 
edge of what was going on and used his 
knowledge in the conduct of his business. 


The packer even may have owned a 
house which he bought at the bottom 
of the depression in real estate. As real 
estate appreciated in value and became 
a real estate boom, his house may have 
doubled or trebled in nominal value. It 
would, of course, be easy for the packer 
to value his residence at two or three 
times what he spent for it, and in that 
way create an illusion for himself about 
how rich he was. But, obviously, he could 
not spend any of this increase in value 
unless he placed a mortgage on his resi- 
dence or unless he sold it for cash. 


The same thing applies to packing 
house inventories. Paper profits from ap- 
preciation of values cannot be spent be- 
cause they don’t exist as cash, but mere- 
ly as figures on the books. 

Inventory Reserve Account. 

The scene changes to the year 1932. 
We behold the packer still with his 10,- 
000,000 lbs. of meat on hand, and at the 
bottom of a tremendous’ depression. 
Prices begin to move upward. They are 
moving upward at the rate of lc per 
ewt. per day, or 30c per 100 Ibs. per 
month. As he has a turnover once a 
month he finds that the mere operation 
of buying and selling at the market yields 
him 30c per cwt. more than his ordinary 
merchandising profit. 


What should he do with that 30c per 
ewt.? Should he be satisfied with his 
ordinary profit and go out after volume— 
use this additional profit which the busi- 
ness cycle is throwing into his lap as a 
means of getting ahead of his competi- 
tors? 


He can do this if he does not care 
what is going to happen to him when 
the business cycle reverses itself. But 
if he sees clearly what is transpiring 
he will begin to have his bookkeeper place 
that 30c per cwt., or $30,000 per month, 
into an inventory reserve account and 
show only as a cash profit what remains. 
If nothing remains in his loss and gain 
account, after he has provided for the 
inventory reserve, it shows that he is 
squandering in competition, a reserve 
which he will need to meet the decline 
in inventory values when the business 
cycle reverses itself. 

In other words, he is so handling his 
business on the upturn in values that 
his losses on decline will not be paper 
losses; they will be real bank account 
losses. He is not earning any merchan- 
dising profit. 

Perhaps our packer is skeptical about 
paper profits. He says: “I bought these 
goods at a certain price. Thirty days 
later I sold them at an unusually good 
profit and I collected the money and have 
the money, itself, in the till. Why is that 
not a real cash profit?” 

Must Sell to Make Profits. 

It would be if he stopped there. His 
money is in the till, and it is a profit. 
The trouble is, if he is to continue in 
business, he must take the full amount 
of the money which he collected and re- 
invest it in higher priced goods, so that 
continuously the advance in the market 
is registered in purchases and in inven- 
tories, and he never gets his investment 
or his profit out of his inventory. 

But, cannot the packer actually realize 
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in cash the paper profit at the top of 
the cycle? He can realize such a profit 
if he will sell his inventory and stay 
out of the market until prices again fall 
to the point from whence he started to 
make the profit which he has earned in 
cash by his selling out. In this respect 
it is just the same as a man Operating 
in the stock market. He gets his profit 
in cash only as he sells out and stays 
out. If he sells out at a profit and then 
reinvests on the same level of prices, he 
has not realized his profit. 


Obviously a man who expects to con- 
tinue in business cannot sell his inven- 
tory and quit. He has to have his 10,000,- 
000 lbs. to keep his business going. There- 
fore, if he is to look facts in the face, 
he should definitely instruct his book- 
keeper to start an inventory reserve to 
absorb the advance in value of his in- 
ventory, so that he will have this as an 
offset to the decline when it comes. 


Two Classes of Earnings. 


That is to say, the bookkeeper would 
average the inventory at the end of each 
month. If he finds he started the inven- 
tory with an average of 10c per pound 
and closed with an average of 10.25c per 
pound, there would be an amount of 
$25,000 to be placed in inventory reserve 
account. Similarly, on a decline in prices, 
if he started with an inventory of 10.25c 
and ended with an inventory of 10c, there 
would be an amount of $25,000 to be 
taken out and placed in the loss and 
gain account in order to make a correct 
showing of the cash profits being obtained 
currently. 


The case of this typical packer dis- 





MORE SPICY CONVERSATION. 


1. H. F. Goebel, spice trade authority, 
talks good product with another expert, 
Geo. Kaufman, A. Sander Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

2. John Tiedemann of San Francisco, 
who makes quality goods and gets his 
price, discusses the situation with M. C. 
Phillips of Griffith Laboratories. 

3. John Dupps of Cincinnati greets his 
old friend Herman Amberg of the C. A. 
Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y. 


closes two classes of earnings usually 
grouped by accountants and reviewed by 
management in one figure. These two 
classes of profits. are: 


1—Cash or merchandising profits. This 
is the profit earned in cash that can be 
expended. 


2—Inventory or paper profits. This 
profit is non-expendable. 

The first is represented by cash in the 
bank, available for dividends, expansion, 
payment of income taxes, and debts. The 
second, inventory profits, which in a go- 
ing concern are never being realized in 
cash and, therefore, cannot be expended. 
The banker will loan more money on 
larger inventories. In that way it is pos- 
sible to borrow money from the banker 
and thus spend paper profits. 

I believe it would be beneficial if there 
were a full appreciation of the role of 
paper profits and losses in the industry. 

Management should have a better 
knowledge of whether cash merchandis- 
ing profits are being realized at all times 
and how much is being realized. 

Present Methods Misleading. 

It would be particularly beneficial if 
monthly and yearly figures on which man- 
agement and department heads operate, 
showed paper profits and losses separ- 
ately from merchandising or cash profits 
or losses. From an accounting stand- 
point, this can be done easily. 

In the rise and fall of the price cycle 
no cash money is being made or lost, 
and we are only misleading ourselves 
when we feel rich on rising prices and 
poor on falling prices. 


The big question for the industry is: 
Are we getting a fair merchandising 
profit? 

Or, on a rising price, are we content 
to operate with little or no cash margin 
because rising prices show book profits? 

Or, do we see to it that we get the 
rise in price as well as a merchandising 
profit? 

A system of calculating monthly how 
much of book results are cash profits 
or losses and how much paper profits 
or losses would focus the attention of 
management and department heads to the 
task of earning a cash profit and, in my 
opinion, would be all that need be done 
at present and would be quite helpful to 
the industry. 

To what extent inventory’ reserves 
should be created out of rising prices 
to offset losses due to falling prices should, 
in my opinion, be left to the judgment 
of each company. Conditions, necessities, 
and circumstances vary and no uniform 
rule would be practicable or desirable. 

If the plan of full and complete paper 
profit reserves were adopted, if dividends 
and expansion were dependent on cash 
or merchandising profits, it would largely 
flatten out the business cycle so far as 
the packing business is concerned. 

It presumably will still be necessary 
to borrow money to pay income taxes 
on paper profits. 

Management Should Have Facts. 


Of course, in the above suggestion of 
creating reserves during periods of rising 
prices, we will come seriously in conflict 
with human nature, unless management 
makes this question of paper profits their 
own and sees to it that sound policies 
prevail. 

Shareholders are likely to clamor for 
dividends when business is good and they 
see large reserves on the balance sheet 
year after year. 
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When other industries are showing the 
effect of the business boom, management 
in the packing business may similarly 
feel rich and in the mood to spend, and 
of course bankers will be quite willing 
to loan the money on the larger inven- 
tory values, and then unwise decisions 
are likely to be made. 


I believe it is a good rule in any busi- 
ness to spend only cash profits for divi- 
dends and similar uses. 


The important thing is that manage- 
ment, through monthly and yearly figures, 
should know what is actually being done 
in the way of earnings, in order that 
they may shape the policies of their com- 
pany in the light of that knowledge. 


That they be not unduly elated by 
paper profits or unduly depressed by paper 
losses, but rather that they should tie 
up to the proposition that merchandising 
or cash profits are the only kind that 
will count with them. 


Management should insist on merchan- 
dising profits at all times. It would be a 
great deal of benefit to the economics of 
the industry. 


Letters on the Subject. 


Excerpt from one of the letters pre- 
viously referred to follows: 


“A year ago, we were appointed on a 
committee to consider and undertake ways 
and means of getting the Treasury De- 
partment to permit reserves against in- 
ventory depreciation as deductions from 
taxable income. 

“T am afraid that the time to have 
sold such an idea to the Government 
would have been in 1927 and 1928. How- 
ever, I still think the idea should be 
pursued. 


“Although, of course, our first problem 
is to combat the present depression, it 
certainly is a shame if we do not use 
the things we have learned to try to 
avoid similar violent depressions in the 
future. Certainly, the present depression 
has been exaggerated by every factor 
which contributed toward inflation dur- 
ing the preceding boom. One of the worst 
factors in inflation was confusing paper 
profits with real profits. Every industry 
overbuilt, overextended, overpaid, and 
overspent because its method of book- 
keeping showed that it had more profit 
than it actually did have. A great part 
of this exaggeration of profit lay in the 
failure to set up reserves for unavoid- 
able inventory depression. 

“One thing we know is that some day 
prices will go up, and some day they 
will again fall back.to something in the 


general neighborhood of present levels. 
“On the way up, we should not spend 
that paper inventory profit. Rather, it 
should be handled as a reserve against 
which the losses could be charged on the 
way down. 
“The importance of this as a standard 


practice of accounting is perhaps as great 
with respect to new businesses which 
Start during prosperous times as it is 
with respect to old established businesses 
which actually were operating on the 
lower cost levels, 


“For example, assuming that the value 
of the meat in a hog is $4.00 at the low 
point, a company entering the packing 
business with hogs at a $10.00 level would 
have to set up a reserve of $6.00 per 


hundred for whatever inventory was re- 
quired. The general acceptance of an ac- 
counting practice demanding such reserve 


would make it impossible for a company 
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H. HAROLD MEYER 
(H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, O.) 
Treasurer of the Institute. 


to sell its stock unless its statement 
showed such reserves.” 


MR. HORMEL: Some proposals un- 
der which this committee was appointed 
probably go further than practicable 
for us to go today. However, there is 
a certain basic inventory for each one of 
us, which constitutes the very minimum 
to which we can reduce our stocks on 
hand at any time of the year. 


Accounting for Income Tax Purposes. 


The strongest treatment of this item 
would be, of course, to carry it for- 
mally on our balance sheet and have 
the government allow it in income tax 
calculations. The middle-ground atti- 
tude would be that this inventory (for 
the most of us it is the year-end in- 
ventory, I presume) be set on our books 
year after year at low-time prices and 
the difference between the current mar- 
ket and those low time prices treated 
as a reserve upon which we can draw 
when prices decline. 


The least we can do is to remember 
that appreciation in this basic inven- 
tory can never be converted into cash 
until we liquidate our businesses. 


The desirability of having all indus- 
try in general, and our industry in 
particular, take such an attitude to- 
ward inventory can well be considered 
from three different angles: 


1—From the broad economic stand- 
point. 


2—From a tax collection standpoint. 


3—From an internal business oper- 
ating point of view. 


The broad economic aspect—The na- 
tional wealth of the United States in 
1929 is estimated at 362 billion dol- 
lars; in 1932, 247 billion dollars, a de- 
crease of 115 billion dollars. Before 
we attain 1929 prices again, stated 
earnings which include inventory gains 
will exaggerate America’s actual oper- 
ating profits by the tremendous sum of 
115 billion dollars. 


It is suggested that when this in- 


ventory appreciation is called profit, it 
is the consequent spending of this fic- 
titious profit that leads us into the 
over-production, over-expansion, . over- 
doing of everything that we do that 
makes the unsound prosperity peak 
similar to that of 1929 and from which 
it is so painful to fall. 


False Profits Encourage Extravagance. 


It is suggested that if inventory 
profits were taken out of our calcula- 
tion of gain; if we had set aside re- 
serves equal to this 115 billion dollars— 
reserves which we did not consider part 
of our profit or as our gain—this na- 
tion might have done two things more 
to - advantage than the things we 
did do. 


We might have refrained from reach- 
ing that high point of artificial pros- 
perity by refraining from undertaking 
to spend this 115 billion dollars. Also 
by putting that 115 billion dollars aside 
as a reserve for poorer times to come, 
we might have had it available to use 
today when we need it so badly to 
rehabilitate our business life. 


The tax collection aspect—The net 
income of corporations that made a 
profit in 1930 was $6,429,000,000. The 
income of corporations that made a 
profit in 1929 was $11,654,000,000. This 
fluctuation in corporate income, with 
its resulting fluctuation of private in- 
come and resultant fluctuation of tax 
receipts, surely serves to upset the abil- 
ity of our government to prepare de- 
pendable long-range budgets. If we had 
not had that great peak of taxable in- 
come available, some impulse of econ- 
omy would have led us to forego some 
certain government extravagances. 


No Fund to Pay Inventory Losses. 


Turning to the actual record of in- 
ternal revenue receipts, we find that 
$3,040,000,000 in 1930 shrank to $1,557,- 
000,000 in 1932. From every angle it 
would seem desirable to have taxable 
incomes, and thus available tax income, 
leveled out to a more constant earning 
power than is reflected when we ear 
mark inventory profits as earnings. 


The business operating aspect—Un- 
doubtedly the packing industry has 
overexpanded and has overadvertised, 
is overbuilt, is overmanned, overfinanced 
and has overshot itself in the payments 
of dividends. In short, it has overdone 
about everything on the impulse that 
comes to management after looking at 
that very happy earning statement 
which comes to industry at the end of 
a period of rising markets. 


How many of these overdoings we 
might have avoided if we had ear- 
marked those profits as inventory— 
against which would some day be in- 
ventory losses—and if we had set aside 
that money marked clearly, “Not ex- 
pendable—save for a rainy day.” 


This is the point of view which the 
meat packing industry, I am sure, can 
have in common with all other indus- 
tries which possess inventories of fluctu- 
ating value. Perhaps we also have one 
other point in common with other in- 
dustries—too much of a hurry to cash 
in when the market is going up. 

If we buy a ham for 10c and the price 
goes to 15c, we are glad enough to sell 
for 14 or 14%c in order to be sure to 
get the 4 or 4%c, which we falsely call 
profit. All of our merchandising might 
be much better done if the entire 5c 
appreciation were ear-marked “Not ex- 
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pendable; to be set aside for future in- 
ventory losses.” 

In the eyes of many, this has been 
a satisfactory packing house year. To 
those who feel that way, the reason has 
been the continual rise in prices. Yet 
every one of us knows that some day, 
we do not know when, we will have a 
price decline equal to that rise. 


Quoting from the figures of my own 
company, I find that 89 7/10 per cent 
of our total taxable income for this 
year so far is price appreciation on our 
basic inventory. After we pay our 
taxes and our preferred stock dividends 
and other charges, we will find that our 
actual operating profit is a loss. This 
is a serious situation, and one which 
the industry and each individual in it 
should well consider. 


The Subject Summed Up. 


Some people who have considered the 
problem believe that the best interests 
of this country would be served by 
arranging that inventory gains on basic 
inventories be deductible from federal 
income tax, and that earning statements 
not taking account of such gains should 
become the standard in all American 
industries. 


Some people feel that such a practice 
would be constructive to the govern- 
ment and would be a great check to the 
extreme peaks of prosperity which re- 
act to cause the extreme peaks of de- 
pression. 


Others who have considered the 


matter and who can not go so far as to 
agree in changing the basic way of 
calculating balance sheets and income 
tax returns do believe that, particularly 
within the packing industry, manage- 
ment should a have in mind, for- 


mally or informally, sufficient reserve 
to cover the unrealized inventory appre- 
ciation. They also think any packing- 
house executive looking at a balance 
sheet should have in mind the figure 
which must some day come out of that 
balance sheet to pay for declines in 
inventory values. 


It is interesting to recall that your 
committee, when canvassing this sub- 
ject, discovered that those packers who 
have the most stable financial records 
seem to have followed some practice 
whereby operating profits, which a com- 
pany may hope to retain, are clearly 
distinguished from those inventory 
.gains which will some day be offset by 
equal inventory losses. 


This present year is typical of those 
in which such unrealized gains should 
properly be taken out of profit calcula- 
tions. It is because this year affords 
the opportunity to begin such a practice 
that the subject has been included in 
this convention program. 


It is my understanding that a sub- 
stantial number of companies are this 
year instituting such reserves for in- 
ventory depreciation, and I understand 
- that the Committee on Accounting Prac- 
tices stands ready to furnish very com- 
plete information on this subject to any 
member who may be interested. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
subject on the program will be pre- 
sented by one from whom we are always 
very glad to hear—President of the 
Institute, William Whitfield Woods. His 
subject is “The Packer’s Position; Some 
Things He Can Do to Help Himself and 
Some Things the Institute Can Do to 
Help Him.” 
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The Packers’ Position 


By William Whitfield Woods. 


I should like, if I may, in this talk, 
to subordinate everything else, even the 
report of the staff activities of the In- 
stitute, to keeping the continuity of the 
presentation, and ask you to depend 
largely, if you will, on your represen- 
tatives in the Institute to acquaint you 
in detail with any of the staff activities 
that might ordinarily require a report 
to you at this time, and I am particu- 
larly eager to do that so as not to 
break the continuity of what others 
have supplied to me; I refer not only 
to the staff but to the 20 packers or so 
who have supplied their viewpoints on 
the subject which the Chairman has 
just read. 


It seemed to me that for one indi- 
vidual—particularly one who is not as- 
sociated with a packing company that 
is doing business on the firing line—to 


WHERE ARE WE AT? 


This is what president Wm. Whitfield 

Woods of the Institute asked a lot of 

packers. He summarized their answers, 

together with some unanswerable statis- 

tics, in a remarkable closing address of 
the convention program. 


attempt to treat this subject single 
handed would be, in a way, a failure 
in humility. So, I did two things in an 
effort to bring you from your col- 
leagues something that might be stimu- 
lating. 

First, I wrote a letter to a number 
of relatively little packers in different 
parts of the country. Not only small 
packers in the sense in which the term 
is sometimes used, but small packers, 
for the most part—not all of them but 
most of them—even among small pack- 
ers. 


How Did Packers Meet Problems. 


These small packers, these small, 
small packers, who, in the main, are 
also quite successful small, small pack- 


ers, were asked what policies they pur- 
sued in a year which had represented 
uncommon difficulties. They were asked 
rather specific questions with alterna- 
tives to choose from: 


Each was asked whether, with prices 
rising, he had attempted to carry 
larger inventories or not; 


Whether he had attempted to try to 
open territories on a larger scale, and 
new accounts, or whether he was con- 
centrating on the territory that he pre- 
viously had been working (and we tried 
not to lead him in one direction or 
another) ; 


Whether he tried to maintain quali- 
ty, or whether he sacrificed his quality 
a little bit to meet low priced competi- 
tion; 

Whether he had increased advertis- 
ing or added new packages or made 
special efforts to achieve rigid economy 
or cost-reduction; 


Whether he had checked over the 
efficiency of his plant operations; 

Whether he had carried on special 
personnel work; and, also, 


Whether he had changed the charac- 
ter of his operations: for example, 
whether he had killed more or fewer 
livestock; whether he had relied more 
largely or less largely on purchase of 
product. 


All Checked Their Practices. 


Now the replies, as you may have 
anticipated, but as we did not, were too 
varied, and the cases were too few to 
draw any conclusions as to common 
practice among these rather success- 
ful, rather unusually small packers; 
but these letters, which were self-evi- 
dently genuine and frank and told the 
bad along with the good, reveal that 
most of these people had exercised and 
insisted upon a special alertness in this 
last year; that they had _ fine-tooth 
combed their businesses to see whether 
they had gone to sleep anywhere. 

In the main, they had maintained 
quality, but had come down to meet 
competitive prices on similar grades of 
products, and in some cases had come 
down rather more than the cut that 
could be accommodated in a satisfac- 
tory transaction. In the hog division 
of their businesses, they had killed 
fewer hogs and bought more products. 

Now in some of the individual let- 
ters there were some specific points 
that were of some interest. They 
would be of a little more interest, I 
think, if you knew the record of these 
companies and their identities, which, of 
course, we cannot disclose. 

One packer among these rather small 
packers put great emphasis on person- 
nel problems, figuring, he said, “that 
with more leisure time there must be 
more systematic provision for the use 
of that leisure time,” and he went to 
extreme lengths. I shall not go exten- 
sively into the details. He mentioned 
the athletic field, the athletic director, 
and the games which he put on in a 
definite effort to provide for that in- 
creased leisure coming from shorter 
hours, and he feels that this policy 
paid dividends. 


Found Sidelines Profitable. 


Another packer featured sidelines 
profitably. Another said he was always 
endeavoring to eliminate expense as 
much as possible, but he did try “to 
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maintain labor standards, thereby hav- 
ing efficient help who worked for the 
employer’s interests as well as their 
own” and another also said that is one 
place he did not economize. He felt that 
he could not. Another one felt he had 
been able to overhaul his organization 
and operations without injuring his ef- 
ficiency in any way. 

Now I won’t keep you on what may 
seem to be platitudinous approaches, 
but which, after all, make the distinc- 
tion in this industry between the suc- 
cessful packer in hard times and the 
unsuccessful packer in hard times, to 
some degree at least. 


There was one letter from a house 
which wants its remarks to have a 
background, the president says, and 
therefore mentions that “since we have 
been in business about a quarter of a 
century, we have had a loss in only one 
year, 1932, which was due to declining 
inventory,” and his letter, I think, 
covers about what the alert and vigi- 
ry organization of this type and size 
did. 

Carried Large Inventories. 


I should like to go through that let- 
ter in a little detail. Our correspondent 
took up the questions in sequence. As 
to rise in prices and inventory policies, 
he said: 


“We have carried larger inventories 
than ever before, buying ahead as far 
as possible. We have held to the opin- 
ion this was proper procedure against 
inflation.” Interestingly enough, he 
says they do not intend to do so this 
year. He thinks the public is going to 
level the prices down to a lower base. 


“We did not expand,” he says, “but 
concentrated more actively in our back 
yard.” As to competition, he states, 
“We have met competition. We find 
the buying public more price conscious 
than ever before, and this, in turn, has 
been transferred to the retail buyer. 


“We did not meet all low prices but 
kept so close to the cheap prices at 
times that it hurt greatly. Our theory 
was to prove to the cut throats that 
their efforts to wean away good cus- 
tomers were useless. We have cut down 
on advertising and endeavored to keep 
down costs on packaging and so forth,” 
arguing again that the public is price 
conscious and that the price appeal is 
primary. 


Spent More Than Usual for Equipment. 


“We have made special efforts at 
economy, preventing waste,” he writes. 
“We have spent more than the usual 
amount of money in this past year in 
new equipment and improvement so 
that we could be in position to compete. 
We started a new loading floor before 
the NRA era and had it 80 per cent 
complete before feeling the higher costs 
due to NRA. We are buying some new 
labor-saving equipment at the present 
time. Killing and buying policies are 
unchanged except that last year we 
bought particularly heavily when prod- 
uct was awfully cheap.” 

In his next paragraph, which is the 
last I shall read, this packer indicates, 
It seems to me, the fruit of an over- 
hauling: 

“The owners of this business and sal- 
aried employes have worked harder and 
given more study to the business than 
m any other year. In other words, we 
have sized up the situation as a test of 
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AMONG THOSE WHO SERVE THE PACKING INDUSTRY. 
1. DuPont Cellophane representatives at the convention included (left to right) 


W. J. Harte, Chicago manager; C, F. 


Brown, New York, general assistant director of 


sales; Leroy B. Steele, assistant director of sales; R. J. Crowley, Chicago represen- 


tative. 
9 


2. Demonstrating the wonders of Brechteen at the exhibition were (left to right) 


Henry Crain, H. J. Altheimer, sales manager C. F. Dietz of the Brecht Corporation 


and Lou Houseman. 


3. Kennett-Murray Livestock Buying Organization representatives included (left 
to right) Albert R. Hostetter, Dayton, O.; Chas. J. Renard, Indianapolis; R. J. Colina, 


Omaha; president F. L, Murray, Nashville, Tenn.; and T 


our ability, and what we have learned 
about economics and improvements in 
our business during the past 18 months 
makes us realize how profits could have 
been increased in the years gone by 
through closer study of our business.” 


The other thing I did was to write 
to a quite different group of packers; 
to a number, a considerable number, of 
people who by breadth of business and 
acquaintanceship are well known 
throughout most of the industry. Some 
15 or 20 packers were included. I also 
talked with a number of packers, and 
we got some of the most interesting 
letters that we have ever had in the 
Institute. 


Other Packers Heard From. 


These packers were asked to offer 
their suggestions as to what was the 
current situation of the industry and 
of their individual packing businesses; 
some of the problems—the biggest 
problems—to be met, and constructive 
suggestions which could be followed by 
individuals or by the industry as a 
whole. 


I think they have tried to avoid time- 
worn formulas. I have digested some 
of their views. They should not be at- 
tributed to me or to the Institute. I do 


. L. Murray, Shenandoah, Ia. 


not think I have the right to withhold 
from you interesting expressions, 
whether I agree with them or not, and 
it would be tedious to pause and identi- 
fy some as those with which the Insti- 
tute agrees and others with which it 
does not, if indeed anybody could pass 
on them in that fashion. Most of these 
letters start with reference to the sit- 
uation of the industry by saying that 
it handles a staple product, and that 
that is an anchor to windward. 


Believes Industry Overexpanded. 


One of them argues, however, that it 
is an unbalanced industry, as is evi- 
denced by the fact, and I am quoting 
from his letter, that “over a long pe- 
riod of time it has been possible in one 
part of the country to go on profit- 
ably expanding the packing business 
while at the same time in perhaps a 
territory representing fully one-half of 
the country, overcapacity has been an 
ever-increasing burden.” 


“T am sure,” he adds, “that one of 
these days balance within the industry 
will be restored. Surely if efficient 
packers who now find it impossible to 
operate profitably, and who at the 
same time are located in territories 
where much livestock will continue 
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to be produced, find it impossible in 
their present locations to improve 
their results they will eventually dot 
the favored territory with their opera- 
tions. Certainly it will be one thing or 
the other. Competition which then 
will follow for the purchase of live- 
stock will take care of the rest.” 

Lest you think that this writer 
means that the problem will then be 
solved and everybody will be living 
happily ever afterward, I should like to 
read you his rather dire conclusion. 
This is it: “When that point is 
reached where results are more or less 
leveled off, I imagine the dissatisfaction 
among packers will be almost univer- 
sal, for without doubt overcapacity 
will still be with us but spread over the 
entire industry.” 


Packers Should Be of One Mind. 


Now he believes that such dissatis- 
faction will be followed by increased 
willingness on the part of the whole 
industry to cooperate, and he urges a 
liberal, generous treatment by competi- 
tors. He also suggested that he would 
not care to go much deeper into this 
topic, and I agree with him. 

“If there ever was a time,” he con- 
cludes, “when those responsible for 
conducting the country’s packing busi- 
ness ought to be of one mind, that time 
is now with us.” 

The situation of the industry, one 
packer points out, in the case of many 
companies, has been weakened by the 
lack of built-up reserves, which made 
difficulties more difficult. In other 
cases, some packers struggling with 
harder problems than they had en- 
countered for a long time, were handi- 
capped by the lack of properly eco- 
nomically constructed plants. 


Must Adjust to Smaller Volume. 


Now as to the prospects of the indus- 
try, one point was made over and over, 
namely, that packers must be prepared 
for a smaller volume and must arrange 
their businesses accordingly. That, of 
course, was in all the letters. A heavy 
increase in unit cost was anticipated. 

One operator thinks that other prob- 
lems will be encountered also. He 
looks on the next packing year as a 
more difficult one than the one we have 
passed through. He thinks we shall 
not get the steady increase in inventory 
values that we have had in the current 
year. He also points out that inventory 
appreciation exceeds the amount of 
profit in the industry this year, so that 
as he measures it, the operating profit 
was less than nothing. 

He also suggests that the export 
trade bids fair to be the smallest in 
many years, on account of the increas- 
ingly drastic quotas of the U. K. “In 
sum,” he concludes, “unless domestic 
purchasing power improves greatly, ... 
1935 will be a much more difficult year 
than 1934. Hog prices must be at a 
- minimum, and price levels within the 
range of the masses, or there will be a 
serious back-up and a radical price re- 
action necessary to clean up the indus- 
try.” 

Some Livestock Buying Ideas. 


The next class of suggestions re- 
lated to the buying and marketing of 
livestock. One packer argues inter- 
estingly that genuinely excessive prices, 
genuinely unsound excessive prices, 
paid for hogs have actually hurt the 
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producer. His point of view, which is 
his own, and which I merely quote 
and abridge, is expressed in the follow- 
ing interesting language: 

“Advancing hog prices to dizzy and 
unreasonable figures is an accomplish- 
ment packers themselves are respon- 
sible for, and the trouble resulting 
from this we will probably not get 
over until the middle-of next year. In 
the meantime, we have given the farm- 
er false hope, probably led him to make 
bad investments in feeder stock and 
corn, in the wake of which will be a 
lot of ill feeling created and we then 
will probably have to spend another 
large sum to try to get good feeling 
restored.” 


Marketing Adjustments Needed. 


Another analyst says that the indus- 
try needs the liberty to sit down with 
the livestock men and livestock selling 
agencies in order to adopt methods of 
stabilizing the flow of livestock into 
different territories. That, of course, is 
reminiscent of a document that we had 
with us for some time. 


Another packer who kills a good 
many cattle thinks that the members 
of the industry are sometimes unsound 
in their analyses of values of livestock 
in relation to price; that is, the in- 
dividual packers are. He says: “We 
can not make a set price for dressed 
meat. We can only get what the con- 
sumer is willing to pay, and when the 
consumer tells us what she is going 
to pay, we should have sense enough 
to go out and buy our raw materials 
to fill that established consumer price.” 


Higher Operating Costs Inevitable. 


All sorts of efficiency suggestions 
are made on the subject of operating 
costs, and one packer says, “Our oper- 
ating costs, including wages and ma- 
terials on a normal volume of business, 
are about 40 per cent higher than prior 
to the advent of the NRA. Added to 
this will be the unavoidable increase 
in overhead and direct expense by vir- 
tue of a 25 or 30 per cent decrease in 
volume.” 

We get the repeated suggestion that 
the industry should be operated on a 
merchandising rather than on a hither- 
to necessarily speculative basis. 

Governmental relations, industrial re- 
lations, the Government in business, 
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and public relations are mentioned im- 
portantly in the correspondence; but it 
is in connection with sales practices and 
sales possibilities that the greatest 
number of suggestions were received, 
I shall just enumerate them in a hurry 
and pass right along: 


Better Sales Practices Advocated. 


Present price levels are too high; 
too many brands and abuse of brands 
by delivering a first-grade product as 
a second-grade brand; consignment 
shipments that knock the profits from 
under sound markets; inadequate dif- 
ferentials on quantity sales; too much 
spread between comparable markets; 
sacrifice of merchandising profits to in- 
creased volume of speculative opera- 
tions; increasing volume without pos- 
sessing added outlets, stated also as 
producing more than can be sold at a 
profit; fear that competitors will take 
customers unless sales are made below 
cost; revising prices to meet salesmen’s 
reports of competitors’ low sales. And 
the reverse of these practices are sug- 
gested as aids to good selling. 


Some of them are stated in effect as 
follows: Ignore price rumors; don’t 
let a single competitor set the pace; 
don’t gamble on a rise (also stated as 
a caution to get business on a merchan- 
dising basis and eliminate necessity for 
long chances and speculative profits): 
sell both pork and beef on the basis of 
no cut-out loss; give the industry more 
cost figures than ever before; get more 
equitable differentials on quantity 
sales; penalize salesmen who report 
competitors’ low prices; don’t produce 
more than you can sell at a profit, and 
make sure you know what your goods 
are costing; get cheaper cuts to bear 
more of the burden; sell more on a cost 
plus basis. 


Must Have Education. 


One packer sums up his point of 
view by saying, “There are really no 
corrective measures that would ron, Be 
ing except education, and that, of 
course, is going to take a long time.” 
With a diminished volume, one close 
student of the industry points out, in- 
dividual packers should each try to 
get as sound a margin as possible. 
“With any kind of performance by in- 
dividual packers individually,” he says, 
“the market should change from a 
buyers’ market to a sellers’ market.” 
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Another writes: “Stress the importance 
of cooperation, clear understanding, and 
unselfishness. The Institute can be a 
great help in this direction.” 


I should like, if I can, in a few more 
minutes, to try to get some sort of 
synthesis into such of these viewpoints 
as seem sound; to focus before you 
the basic statistics of the industry in 
a way that may give a picture of the 
current status and of the current out- 
look for the industry, out of which we 
can get some kind of visualization of 
what our really major problems are, 
and perhaps some encouragement to at- 
tack those problems soundly. 


Present Status: and Future Trend. 


Now, first of all, if we are going to 
talk about the situation of the packing 
industry and what can be done by an in- 
dividual or the Institute to improve it 
or the individual packing business, it 
seems to me we have got to see where 
that industry has been going and where 
it is now. 


We find, in checking the cattle and 
sheep migrations, that while there have 
been changes, there is nothing spec- 
tacular to present to you at the mo- 
ment. We don’t mean that the study 
of those statistics won’t be revealing 
to you in connection with your own 
business, and no doubt you have made 
such studies; but in the case of hogs 
the data are exceedingly interesting. 


The first picture we would like to 
show you is a picture of where the 
hog division of the industry has been 
going and, in a sense, where it is now, 
and if you will approach patiently a 
picturization of a somewhat compli- 
cated relationship, we believe you will 
find significance in the figures. 


Changes in Hog and Packing Industries. 


We tried to find where the packing 
industry had been going and where the 
hogs had been going, and in order to 
indicate the distance and _ direction 
traveled, we took this kind of measure. 
In a given state, in 1914, what was 
the volume of packing house products 
produced in relation to the volume pro- 
duced throughout the country? In 
1931, the last census year available, 
what was that relationship ? 

Then we turned to the question of 
the hogs; the proportion of hogs of the 
country in that state in 1914; and the 
proportion of the hogs of the country 
in that state now. (This time we had 
1934 figures available.) 

To give you a single example which 
will help you in interpreting the pic- 
tures: 

In 1914 the state of Nebraska 
produced $105,000,000 worth of pack- 
inghouse products. That was 6.3 per 
cent of the total of the value of the 
packinghouse production for the entire 
United States. In 1931 Nebraska pro- 
duced $140,000,000 worth of packing- 
house products, which was 6.4 per cent 
of all the value of the packinghouse 
products in the country. The gain in 
the packing house output in Nebraska 
was one-tenth of one per cent of the 
output of the whole country. Bear in 
mind that on this basis a gain of a 
whole percentage point is a tremen- 
dous gain on a tonnage basis, since the 
gain is expressed as a percentage of the 
packing house output of the whole 
country. 


In the same way, in 1914 the state 
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of Nebraska had 3,228,000 hogs, and 
those hogs constituted 5.5 per cent of 
all the hogs in the United States. In 
1934 Nebraska had 4,307,000 hogs, and 
those hogs constituted 7.7 per cent of 
all the hogs in the United States. The 
gain was 2.2 percentage points. The 
packinghouse output, possibly the pack- 
inghouse capacity, had increased a lit- 
tle; hogs had increased a good deal 
more. 
Maps Show Shifts. 


Now, for your convenience in quick 
interpretation. we have subtracted in 
each case, both on the products and on 
the hogs, the percentage figures in one 
year from the percencage figures in an- 
other year—that is, the percentage the 
production was of the total in one year, 
from the percentage which it was in the 
other. If the gain in the percentage 
which the production constituted of the 
total production was more than one per- 
centage point, we colored the state or 
region solid black; if the gain was be- 
tween zero and one percentage point, 
we colored it with cross hatched black 
lines. If a state or region lost part 
of its position and that loss was more 
than one percentage point — which 
would be a huge loss—then we colored 
that area with black dots. If there was 
a loss but a loss smaller than one per- 
centage point, we colored that with 
light diagonal black lines. 


Now, if you will bear those rela- 
tionships in mind, also that these fig- 
ures in each case indicate change in 
the proportion of production, first of 
packinghouse products and secondly of 
hogs in the United States, you will see 
the significance of the figures. Bear 
in mind that the shadings are based on 
percentage point changes—one percent- 
age point change being such an in- 
crease as from 3 per cent of the total 
to 4 per cent of the total. Of course, 
that runs into large figures. 

Now I should like to show you those 
changes on the maps: 

(Two maps were used for the pur- 
pose—one showing changes in the pack- 
ing industry and the other changes in 
hog production.) 


Packing in New England Declines. 


(Maps): Over here we have the shift 
in the meat packing industry from 1914 
to 1931. You will notice up here in 
New England that they lost more than 
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one percentage point in their share of 
the packinghouse output. You will 
notice on the other map, interestingly 
enough, that they lost less than one 
percentage point in the proportion of 
the country’s hogs that they possessed. 


Now we come on down here to New 
York and Pennsylvania and Virginia 
and West Virginia and the Southeast, 
and we find that they gained a little in 
the proportion of the volume of the 
packing business that they do. The 
gain was less, however, than one per- 
centage point. I don’t remember the 
figures, but, for example, this means 
that if the Southeast did one per cent 
of the packinghouse business in 1914, 
they did not increase their proportion 
to two per cent by 1931, otherwise that 
— would have been colored solid 

ack. 


The state of Ohio is interesting. 
First I think we had better look at the 
map showing the shift in hog produc- 
tion in that area. You will see that 
they lost more in the proportion of 
hogs than they did in packinghouse out- 
put. Their portion of the packinghouse 
output went down less than their por- 
tion of hog-production in proportion to 
the country as a whole. 


Eastern Corn Belt Changes. 


In meat packing output they have 
gained. They have increased their pro- 
portion of the total output of the coun- 
try by slightly more than one percent- 
age point, but in hog production they 
have decreased their proportion of the 
country’s production by almost two per- 
centage points. 

Next to Ohio is the state of Indiana. 
They have decreased their proportion 
of the country’s output of packinghouse 
products by less than one percentage 
point, and they have decreased their 
production of the country’s production 
of hogs by less than one percentage 
point. 

There is Kentucky below it, which has 
increased its output of packinghouse 
products in proportion to the output of 
the country as a whole by less than one 
percentage point, but, as shown on the 
other map, they have decreased their 
proportion of the hog production. 

Illinois has decreased its proportion 
of the total output of the packing in- 
dustry by more than nine percentage 
points. It has increased its proportion 
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of the nation’s hog supply by almost 
two percentage points; in other words, 
it has been moving in two directions, 
different directions, in respect of pack- 
inghouse production and hog produc- 
tion. 
Western Corn Belt Changes. 

Over here in Missouri we find that the 
proportion of the packinghouse output 
has been decreased slightly, while the 
proportion of the hog supply has been 
increased slightly. 


WORKING CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF PACKING INDUSTRY 
Estimated Total Inventories & Accts.Rec.-End of the Year 
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In Iowa, the proportion of the total 
packinghouse business done has been 
increased by almost four percentage 
points; and the proportion of the na- 
tion’s hog production carried on in 
Iowa has been increased by more than 
seven percentage points. 

In Nebraska, there was an increase 
of less than one percentage point in 
the proportion of meat packing opera- 
tions from 1914 to 1931, while there 
was an increase in the hog supply pro- 
portion of more than two percentage 


points. 
Corn Belt in the Black. 


You will notice the black area 
through the corn belt here generally. 
Notice that South Dakota, in packing- 
house production has increased its pro- 
portion more than one percentage point, 
but in hog production less than one 
percentage point. You will observe also 
from the two maps, the shift in the 
meat packing industry and hog produc- 
tion in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Mich- 
igan, and also in Texas, Oklahoma, and 
the Rocky Mountain Region. 

In the far West we find Washington 
showing the same shading—that is, the 
same degree of change on both maps. 
In Oregon we find that they have slight- 
ly increased their proportion of the 
packinghouse output, but have de- 
creased, somewhat, their proportion of 
hog production. 

In the state of California a bigger 
proportion of the total volume of pack- 
inghouse production of the country was 
carried on in 1931—bigger by more 
than one percentage point; but a small- 
er proportion of all the hogs raised in 
the United States is now raised in Cali- 
fornia. 

The changes in relative packinghouse 
outputs include operations other than 
pork operations. But the maps indicate 
some of the shift in the industry as a 
whole and in hog production. 


Present Situation of the Industry. 


Now, what is the present situation 
of the industry? What is the pros- 
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pect before it? We shall try to an- 
swer this also by charts. The only 
thing to which I should like to call 
your attention on the first chart is the 
increase this year in the investment of 
the industry in inventories and receiv- 
ables. Rising prices are requiring more 
working capital. Back in 1932, total 
inventories and receivables of the in- 
dustry were less than $300,000,000; 
now, at the end of 1934, they are prob- 
ably close to $450,000,000. 


Now, in what position are many 
of the companies for dealing with 
these rising requirements of capital? 
This next chart shows what have been 
the profits of the industry in recent 
years. The black line near the top rep- 
resents what would have been a 6 per 
cent return on investment to this in- 
dustry, which is sometimes charged 
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with profiteering—and I am not brag- 

ging about a low return. I am sorry 

for it; I am ashamed of it. That line 

there would have represented a 6 per 

cent return on net worth. 


You will note that in 1925—the years 
run horizontally and the total profits in 
millions run up and down—the industry 
made a profit of about $47,000,000. If 
it had got a little higher it would have 
been 6 per cent on the total book value 
of our net investment. In that year 
we estimate that 65 per cent of all the 
companies that we know anything 
about—some 600 or 700 of them—made 
a profit. In the next year profits were 
about $43,000,000, missing the 6 per 
cent line a little further,.-and we know 
that about 65 per cent of meat pack- 
ing companies earned a profit. 


Varying Profit Margins. 

In the next year profits went down 
below $20,000,000 in total for the in- 
dustry, but still 63 per cent of the com- 
panies made a profit. The next year, 
1928, profits almost reached a point 
that would have assured 6 per cent on 
investment. They went almost to $50,- 
000,000—not quite. 

In the following year, 1929, which 
some call the peak year. the profits 
were not so large. They were about 
$40,000,000, and about 64 per cent of the 
packers made a profit. 

A year later, 1930, the profit was a 
little over $30,000,000. Not all of it, 
however, was an operating profit. The 
black portion of the bar shows the op- 
erating profit. There were other ad- 
justments that contributed to the total 
profit shown in the annual statements. 





Significance of Past Four Years, 

__ Now I call your particular attention 
if I may, to the results of the next four 
years, for they bear on where the in- 
dustry starts from now with reference 
to some of its problems. In 1931 there 
was a loss of almost $19,000,000. In 
1932 there was a loss of more than 
$12,000,000, though a part of it was 
offset by gains from non-operating re- 
sources. 


Now, in 1933, the estimated profits 
of the industry were about $25,000,000 
and we estimate that only 40 per cent 
of the packers made a profit. We esti- 
mate that only 30 per cent of them 
made a profit the year before. In 1934 
the bar will look something like the 
one indicated on the chart. 

Now, for a number of companies 
these two years of losses, followed by 
no profits on the part of perhaps 60 per 
cent of the packers this year, made a 
severe situation with respect to finan- 
cing increased needs for capital. 

It may interest you to know that if, 
out of a group of perhaps 625 pack- 
ers, you eliminate ten, the others aver- 
age less than $1,000 a company last 
year. Some of them made much more 
than that; some of them made legs, 


The Situation as to Cattle. 


Now we come to the cattle population, 
and get into the main current of the 
picture we. are trying to show you. 
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This chart shows the cattle numbers 
and slaughter, 1925 to 1935. The num- 
ber on January 1, 1935, and the slaugh- 
ter in 1934, are estimated. The bars 
represent the slaughter. Of course the 
slaughter is very much less in a given 
year than the number on the farms at 
the beginning of that year. Over here 
you will find the numbers in millions; 
down here, the years. The bars show 
cattle and calves slaughtered under Fed- 
eral inspection; the line, the numbers 
on farms. 

Here we were, with about 63,000,000 
on January 1, 1925. We went down to 
about 56,000,000 in 1928; we went up 
to a peak, so far as this chart is con- 
cerned, on the first day of January, 
1934, when we had about 67,000,000 
cattle. That estimate may be revised 
a little by the government shortly, but 
it is somewhere near the mark. 

We estimate that on the first of the 
year that is coming, the end of this 
year, cattle numbers will be back some- 
where near where they were in 1928 or 
1927; that there will be fewer by 7,000, 
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000 to 10,000,000, the latter being the 
figure, I think, that Mr. Burmeister 
used in his speech yesterday—about 
57,000,000 cattle to 60,000,000 cattle, as 
you take one figure or the other, on the 
farms at the end of this year. I am 
rounding the figures off. 


HOG NUMBERS 
AND SLAUGHTER-1925~1935 
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Available Hog and Sheep Supplies. 

The next chart indicates the number 
of hogs on farms and the hogs slaught- 
ered, and of course slaughter in the 
case of hogs in a given year is much 
nearer the number of hogs on farms at 
the beginning of that year than is true 
in the case of cattle, because the 
marketing cycle is shorter. 
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In 1925 we start with about 56,000,- 
000 hogs. We go up to a peak of about 
62,000,000 in 1928, somewhere near that 
in 1938, and in 1934, on the first of the 
year we had about 56,000,000 hogs. We 
estimate that there will be about 42,- 
000,000 or 438,000,000 the first of the 
year, 


_ On the next chart is a line indicat- 
ing numbers of sheep, and you notice 
that that is trending down. We esti- 
Mate that at the beginning of 1935 
there will be about 46,000,000 or 47,000,- 
000 sheep on the farms. 

Now, consider those several classes 
of live stock together. Mr. Bur- 
meister stated in his speech that it will 

the smallest number of live stock on 
farms, probably, for the last thirty-five 
years. That is not quite as serious as 
it sounds, because we have increased 
herd productivity, and you get more 
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marketings from the same sized herd, 
but even when you compare the num- 
bers with recent years it is a severe 
decline. 


Past and Present Pork Supplies. 

On the next chart are indicated the 
quantities of pork meats that will be 
available for consumption and that 
were available for consumption in 
some of the past years. All of these 
charts have been worked up, in accord- 
ance with the way we laid out this talk, 
by the Institute’s Departments of Mar- 
keting and Accounting. Here are our 
storage stocks, the average for October 
1 in the five years, 1929-1933; that is, 
the stocks for each of those five years, 
on October 1, divided by five. That 
average is indicated by the little black 
part of the bar. 

Added to that is the production dur- 
ing a year. The five-year average, 
you see, ran the total supply to about 
6,363,000,000 pounds. In 1932-33, begin- 
ning with October 1 and ending with 
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September 30, your storage stock was 
not greatly changed, but the total 
amount available for consumption had 
gone up. 

In 1933-34, the year starting October 
1, 1933, and ending on September 30, 
1934, you had somewhat larger stocks, 
substantially over 600,000,000 pounds, 
and your total available for consump- 
tion, after you add the production, is 
about 6,000,000,000 pounds, or a little 
over. 


All Meat Supplies Smaller. 

We estimate that in the coming year 
the pork meats available for consump- 
tion will be your present stocks of about 
525,000,000 pounds (which is, grossly, 
somewhere near the five-year average 
though less than last year), plus ex- 
pected production of pork meats pro- 
duced during the current hog year—a 
total supply of perhaps 4,475,000,000 
pounds. 

Now, you will notice the difference 
between the roughly estimated supply 
of pork meats available for consump- 
tion in 1935 and the supply in other 
years. Bear in mind that other meats, 
the total of meat, will also be smaller. 

On the next chart you see an indi- 
cation of lard available for consump- 
tion, on the same basis; the five- 
year average of the storage stocks plus 
the production, 1929 to 1933. The mar- 
keting year of 1932-33 shows smaller 


stocks, bigger production, bigger total 
supply. Last year, bigger storage 
stocks, not so much production, and a 
supply of about 1,626,000,000 pounds. 
We estimate for the hog marketing 
year, 1934-35, that the present stocks, 
which are somewhat larger than the 
five-year average, will be increased by 
a very short production, and we may 
have a total lard supply of only about 
1,150,000,000 pounds available. 
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Relation of Price to Purchasing Power. 


Now, gentlemen, with these de- 
creases in the supply the question 
naturally arises, what about prices? 
Well, of course, if you are going to 
consider prices, you have also to con- 
sider purchasing power. 

Next is a chart of the production of 
all meats, a weighted average* of the 
different kinds of meat from 1929 
through 1934—that dashed line. We 
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took the average of the two years, 1929 
and 1930, as a base. It was a conveni- 
ent base, because the index of purchas- 
ing power in that period was near 100. 

Purchasing power came down from 
109 in 1929 to less than 90 in 1930, 
less than 70 in 1931 and less than 50 
in 1932. It turned up in 1933; but your 
production had gone up a little more, 
and price could not stand against it. 
It later turned upward again with in- 
creased purchasing power and a little 
decrease in production. 


Large Capacity and Limited Volume. 


Now, I have practically finished. It 
is clear what our difficulty is. We 
have got to operate the same plants 
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that were needed for serving the pub- 
lic, for processing a large supply of 
livestock for the farmer, on a smaller 
volume. On the hog end, particularly, 
Mr. Burmeister, Mr. Greer, Mr. Lewis 
and others have made it clear what the 
prospect is. 


All classes of meat will be somewhat 
smaller than normal, particularly after 
the first of the year. In the first three 
months—October, November, and De- 
cember—the proportion of hogs mar- 
keted will be perhaps an unprecedented 
proportion of the winter supply, but 
that supply is likely to be shorter even 
in those months, and in the first three 
months there may be a 9 per cent or 10 
per cent decrease as compared with 
last year. 

Then, for the next four months—Jan- 
uary, February, March, and April—it 
is anticipated by some of the experts 
that the decrease in the marketings of 
hogs will be from 15 to 20 per cent be- 
low the marketings in the same period 
last year, and next summer the possible 
decrease is so formidable that I hesi- 
tate to mention the figures. 


The Meat Industry’s Challenge. 


Now, in that prospect lies a chal- 
lenge to the industry to serve the farm- 
er well and to conduct its own opera- 
tions soundly. We have the obligation 
of seeing to it—and I know that we 
shall see to it—that our businesses are 
operated in the most efficient manner 
possible, with elimination of all possible 
waste, so that the farmer shall receive 
the biggest possible proportion of the 
money that we get from the dealer 
who, in turn, gets it from the con- 
sumer. 


We owe the consumer that, and, as 
the agent of the producer, whose pro- 
duction is essential to our business, 
and who is our partner and whose part- 
ner we are, we owe it to him to mar- 
ket his products at their full value, to 
sell them well, and to pass the meat 
dollar back to him with as little out 
of it as we can take out. 

So, for the farmer we should seek to 
get the best justifiable level of prices 
that, under present conditions of pur- 
chasing power, can be obtained for him 
for his products. Our obligation, I 
think, stops there, both to the farmer 
and to others. It doesn’t make any 
difference to us—that is to say it is 
not a disadvantage to us—if the dol- 
lar level rises, but we must individually 
watch the cents in paying for the hogs 
and in selling the meat. There is noth- 
ing in public obligation, there is nothing 
in agricultural obligation, that requires 
a packer to destroy his own business 
by unsound operations. 


Issue Not a New One. 


That is the issue that our industry is 
facing. ‘lhat is the issue that this in- 
dustry has faced before. The industry 
usually has been vanquished by a lack 
of individual self-discipline. This time 
that would be fatal. In saying this I 
am sure I have made it perfectly clear 
that I am not advocating that the farm- 
ers’ hogs be kept down. Quite the con- 
trary. I am advocating that the pack- 
er conduct all of his operations on the 
basis that he has to conduct his busi- 
ness with the money that he receives 
for his products. Intemperance, un- 
soundness, can cost the industry dear 
and can cost dear the individual who 
attempts it. 
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I think we have parallels for the kind 
of prospect that is coming to us. We 
have an obligation of fairness to the 
farmer; we have this obligation of fair- 
ness to the stockholders, of fairness to 
the consumers. 


If any one individual decides that he 
will not adhere to sound standards in 
every department of his business; that, 
although the statistics may be as indi- 
cated, he himself will pursue his own 
way no matter whom he destroys, I 
think we can take him back to stories 
and parables and truths that are a good 
deal older than our modern industry. 
I think we could turn to the Near 
East and find some light on a similar 
situation, when a company, probably no 
more numerous than this, was gathered, 
and questions were asked. 


Parable of the Rich Man. 


“And one of the company said unto 
the speaker: ‘Master, speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance 
with me.’ And He said unto him, 
‘Man, who made Me a judge or divider 
over you?’ And He said unto them, 
‘Take heed and beware of covetousness, 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
esses.’ 


“And He spake a parable unto them, 
saying, ‘The ground of a certain rich 
man brought forth plentifully, and he 
thought within himself, saying, “What 
shall I do because I have no room where 
to bestow my fruits?” And he said, 
“This will I do. I will pull down my 
barns and build greater, and there will 
I bestow all my fruits and my goods, 
and I will say to my soul, ‘Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many 
years. Take thine ease. Eat, drink, 
and be merry.’”’ 


“But God said unto him, ‘Thou fool! 
This night thy soul shall be required of 
thee. Then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided ?’” 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
order on the program is the business 
session of the convention. We shall 
now hear the report of the Treasurer, 
Harold Meyer. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


HAROLD MEYER: The Institute’s 
financial affairs have been handled 
during the past year in accordance with 
the same procedure established in previ- 
ous years. All money received from 
dues and other sources has been regu- 
larly deposited, and all disbursements 
have been made out under vouchers 
signed by the Assistant Treasurer and 
countersigned by either the President 
or the Vice-President. Monthly reports 
of disbursements, income, and expense; 
also the financial position, have been 





ALIKE ALL BUT THE SPELLING. 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 


teams up with H. Harold Meyer, 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, in 
views on sound methods. 
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furnished regularly to me as Treasurer 
and also to the members of the Institute 
Executive Committee. 

While the regular Soperemnatal ex- 
penses of the Institute have been wel] 
within the current revenues, the total 
outlays by the Institute as a result of 
exceptional expenses have been in ex- 
cess of current revenues in both years, 
and the surplus of the organization has 
been substantially reduced. 

On the other hand, outlays for the 
work of the Institute Plan Commission 
have been somewhat less than the Plan 
Commission revenues, and the Board of 
Directors has, therefore, authorized the 
transfer of a portion of the Plan Com- 
mission funds ‘to the Institute to meet 
this part of the unusual expenditure. 

With a greatly expanded volume of 
work performed by the Institute on 
behalf of the industry, it seems clear 
that the present revenues must, at least, 
be maintained, and possibly increased, 
to enable the Institute to function effec- 
tively. A continuance of the prevailing 
rate of dues may provide for the situ- 
ation through this next year or two, 
but, if the numbers of livestock slaugh- 
tered are drastically reduced, it may be 
necessary at some future time to adjust 
the rates of dues payments in order to 
provide the sums required for activities 
which the organization must maintain. 

For the present, it is proposed to keep 
the dues on the same basis as now. To 
accomplish that situation, I wish to 
offer, in concluding this report, a reso- 
lution relative to the continuance of the 
Plan Commission dues payments on the 
same basis as during these recent years. 
Meantime I submit herewith an audited 
report of accounts for the past year 
furnished by certified public account- 
ants, who have recently completed the 
examination of the books. 


A motion that the report be adopted 
was made. Carried. 


Plan Commission Payments. 


The motion relative to Plan Commis- 
sion dues payments introduced by Mr. 
Meyer was as follows: 

Resolved, that for the three-year 
period beginning February 1, 1935, each 
regular member company shall pay 
each year to the Institute as part of 
its dues for the support of the work of 
the Institute Plan Commission an 
amount equal annually to 35 per cent of 
the Institute dues other than for the 
Institute Plan Commission, based either 
on the amount paid by the company in 
the year beginning October 1, 1925, or, 
in the case of companies admitted since 
that year, on the amount payable during 
the first full year of the Institute mem- 
bership. 


The resolution was adopted. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
order of business will be the reports of 
committees. I will ask G. L. Childress 
to read the report of the Resolutions 
Committee. 


Resolutions Adopted 
G. L. CHILDRESS: The first resolu- 
tion I shall read to you is a very im- 
It is a resolution recom- 
mended for adoption by the Resolution 
Committee. 
Government in Business. 


The recently developed practice of the 
government of buying or leasing oF 
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operating plants, either directly or 
through other agencies, for the purpose 
of manufacturing articles to be dis- 
tributed among persons on relief rolls 
is in fundamental opposition to the con- 
ception of the relation of government 
to the citizen that has _ prevailed 
throughout the history of the United 
States. 

The question of the necessity of main- 
taining relief activities has no bearing 
whatsoever on this question. The issue 
involved is basic, and the question is 
definitely one of whether it is the proper 
function of the government to compete 
with citizens whom the government is 
organized to protect. 

It is a clear-cut matter of principle 
as to whether government should hold 
inviolate the right of the individual to 
progress and develop in the field of pro- 
ducing goods and services with maxi- 
mum freedom and _ protection, or 
whether moneys which the fruits of 
individual industry produces and pays 
to the support of the government shall 
be used in competition with the citizen. 

Whereas, in view of the importance 
of this movement directly by the fed- 
eral government on the future of our 
whole system of private property, free- 
dom of individual action, equal oppor- 
tunity for all to grow and develop on 
their own initiative, can not be over- 
estimated, and 


Whereas, our conception of govern- 
ment gives the citizen protection 
against the entrance of government into 
the field of private enterprise, rather 
than giving encouragement to the con- 
trary method that is increasingly ap- 
parent at the present, and 

Whereas, such action on the part of 
government agencies is a deterrent to 
economic recovery, because it under- 
mines the confidence of millions of own- 
ers of private businesses throughout the 
land, and 

Whereas, it increases facilities that 
are already excessive, and 

Whereas, experience has shown that 
the entrance of government into the 
field of private enterprise for tempo- 
rary emergency purposes has resulted 
in a continuance of such a practice 
under bureaucratic and political control; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we urge that govern- 
ment competition with private industry 
be ended, and that, since it is the stated 
policy of the administration that the 
institution of private property, private 
initiative and private enterprise, shall be 
maintained, agencies in the government 
which are promoting subjects inconsist- 
ent with this policy be required to dis- 
continue them; and be it further 

Resolved, that the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, in convention assem- 
bled, at the Drake Hotel, on October 16, 
1934, present these views to the public 
and to government officials, and 
urgently request the government, in 
the interest of improving confidence 
among business men, which is funda- 
mental to recovery, to reassure further 
the country on this point by discontinu- 
ance of all governmental competition 
with private industry. 


Restrictions on Table Spreads. 


Whereas, the production of edible fats 
and oils in the United States has rap- 
idly increased in recent years, and 

Whereas, the per capita consumption 
of table spreads prepared from both 
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HELPING OUT THE TRADE, 


1. Walter J. Best and W. D. Donovan, 
Beau Brummels of the equipment trade. 

2. H. L. Osman, Institute exhibition 
impresario, talks the value of cleanliness 
with R. Quinn of Mathiesen Alkali 
Works. 

3. J. Shribman, Eastern representative 
of S. Oppenheimer & Co., compares notes 


with vice president R. M. Altman of 
Chicago. 

4. Sales manager “Bill” Manning of 
the W. J. Stange Company talks the out- 


side and- inside of sausage with G. D. 
Nussbaum of the Oppenheimer Casing Co. 


butter fats and other fats is much less 
than is the case’ in many foreign coun- 
tries, and 


Whereas, an increase in the consump- 
tion of table spreads would be beneficial 
to producers of all animal and vegetable 
fats, and 


Whereas, table spreads which are 
wholesome, nutritious and _ valuable 
products can be made from animal and 
vegetable fats produced in the United 
States, other than those manufactured 
entirely from butter fats, and 


Whereas, table spreads produced in 
such domestically produced fats and 
oils are discriminated against unfairly 
by legislation on the statutes of the 
federal government and many states, 
and 


Whereas, this condition creates an 
unfair and unwarranted discrimination 
in favor of one group of producers of 
ingredients, oils, and fats, and against 
the producers of other fats and oils, 
and 


Whereas, similar discrimination is 
created by these laws against the manu- 
facturers of certain table spreads, and 
beneficial to the manufacturers of other 
table spreads; therefore, be it 


Resolved, that the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, in convention assem- 
bled, at the Drake Hotel, in Chicago, 
October 16, 1934, record its position in 
this connection as follows: 


That equal opportunity without leg- 
islative restriction be given all pro- 
ducers of animal fats and oils-for the 
sale of products of which such fats 
and oils are a part, and that all legis- 
lation that discriminates against whole- 
some, nutritious table spreads made of 
American produced ingredients be re- 
pealed, and that efforts be made in 
every way possible to increase the con- 
sumption of all table spreads in the 
United States made of domestically pro- 
duced ingredients. 


Soya Beans and Soft Pork. 

Whereas, the production of soya 
beans in the United States is increas- 
ing rapidly and may continue to in- 
crease, and 

Whereas, the use of soya beans as a 
feed for hogs causes the production of 
soft pork, and 

Whereas, the consumer discriminates 
against soft pork, and 


Whereas, it is possible to utilize the 
soya bean crop of the country without 
the danger of producing soft pork, by 
the removing of the oil from the soya 
beans and the feeding of the residue to 
livestock, and 

Whereas, research has shown the pos- 
sibilities of utilizing soya bean oil for 
inedible purposes, such as for the pro- 
duction of paint; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, in convention assem- 
bled, at the Drake Hotel, in Chicago, 
October 16, 1934, urge that agricultural 
experiment stations associated with 
agricultural colleges throughout the 
country continue their efforts to find 
ways and means whereby farmers may 
produce this crop without endangering 
the quality of pork produced on corn 
belt farms. 


Thanks to Institute Staff and Com- 
mittee. 


Perhaps at no time in the history of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
has the Chairman of the Board, the 
President, and all of the staff functioned 
so efficiently and so unselfishly for the 
good of the industry. We wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for the excellent 
work that has been done in behalf of the 
industry by the Chairman of the Board, 
the President of the Institute, and his 
staff, during the past year. 

We believe that the value of the Insti- 
tute to the industry during this period 
has been greater than ever before. The 
quality of the work done and the service 
the Institute has supplied to the indus- 
try has been invaluable. 

We also wish to express our appre- 
ciation for the splendid guidance which 
has been given the industry by the 
Board of Directors, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Chairman and members of 
our many Institute committees through- 
out the year. 


In Memory of the Departed. 


MR. CHILDRESS: We would feel 
remiss in presenting these resolutions 
if we did not remember that during this 
past year, in its strenuous work that 
has brought aid to every member of the 
packing industry, we did not make some 
mention of those who have passed 
along, in memoriam. It is with deep 
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TAKING CARE OF A RETAIL GUEST. 


1. A. T. Golby, Hygrade Food Products Corp. (left) chaperoned 3. 
W. Berliner of Berliner & Marx (center), with the aid of Chas. 
E. Haman of Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., New York (right). 


regret that we express our sorrow and 
condolence for those of our members 
who have passed from among our mem- 
bership during the year. We miss them 
from our councils and from our rolls. 

All of the above resolutions were 
adopted. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: I am going 
to ask the membership to rise in a 
minute’s silent meditation for those 
who have passed from our membership 
in the past year. 

Herrick Made Honorary Member. 

JOHN W. RATH: I would like to 
suggest to the Institute that we elect 
to honorary membership a man who 
has been a member of this Institute 
for quite a number of years, who served 
as the President of the Institute and as 
a member and Chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and as a member 
of various other committees. I suggest 
the name of Charles Herrick for that 
position. I make that as a motion. 

This motion was carried. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 
order on the program is the election of 
officers. We will have the report of the 
Nominating Committee, Oscar Mayer, 
chairman, will present the report. 


Election of Officers. 

OSCAR MAYER: After measured 
deliberations the Nominating Commit- 
tee presents the following names: 

Chairman of the Board, Frank W. 
Hunter, Hunter Packing Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill 

President, William Whitfield Woods. 
(Applause) 

Vice-Chairmen, E. A. Cudahy, jr.; 
William F. Schluderberg; J. C. Hormel; 
Chester G. Newcomb; and George A. 
Schmidt. 

Treasurer, F. Harold Meyer. 


Directors (Term expiring in 1937), 
T. P. Breslin, F. M. Hauser, John W. 
Rath, Oscar G. Meyer, Fred M. Tobin, 
Samuel Slotkin, Thomas E, Wilson. 

The Nominating Committee finds that 
in the class of 1936 directorate a 
vacancy has been created through the 
fact that W. H. Wells, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, is no longer associated with the 
industry. The Committee, therefore, 
places in nomination the name of 
Curtis Cross, of the Valley Packing 
Company, Salem, Ore. 

Executive Committee of the Board, 
E. A. Cudahy, jr., T. G. Lee, Oscar G. 
Mayer, John W. Rath, G. F. Swift, 
Thomas E. Wilson, John R. Kinghan, 
Frank Hunter, William Whitfield Woods, 
the latter two ex officio. 


Chairman of the Institute Plan Com- 
mission, Thomas E. Wilson, Chicago. 

The motion to adopt the report of the 
Nominating Committee carried unani- 
mously when put to a vote. 

GEORGE W. CASEY: I think it is 
only fitting and fair that we should give 
a rising vote of thanks to Mr. John 
Rath for the great sacrifice of time and 
the wonderful work he has done for 
the Institute during these past two 
years. I so move. 

The motion carried unanimously. 

JOHN W. RATH: I want to present 
the new Chairman, Mr. Frank Hunter. 
With the new administration I think 
you are going to have a new deal. 

FRANK W. HUNTER; Well, it may 
be a new deal, but it will be a different 
kind of new deal from what we have 
known as the New Deal. 


This is a real surprise to me. I am 


CHAPERONED AT THEIR FIRST CONVENTION. 


Harry K. Lax, F. C. Rogers, Inc.; Philadelphia (center) 
showed the way for J. Zucker, boneless beef expert (left), and 
Chas, J. Regan, Hormel’s Philadelphia representative (right). 


not insensible to your kindness, and I 
thank you very much. I am not going 
to inflict another speech on you, because 
you have had plenty of speeches, but 
I would like to say this, that from all of 
these speeches I think everyone is quite 
aware that we have an unusual lot of 
conditions before us, and I think the 
solution of them will be through the 
Institute and through our highly effi- 
cient and agreeable staff. I am sure we 
want to render every possible service 
to all of the members. It will certainly 
be my disposition to do all that I can 
in that direction. 


Constitution Amended. 


FRANK M. HAUSER: I would like 
to propose, under the head of “new 
business” an amendment to Article VI 
of the Constitution. 


It is proposed to change Article VI 
of the Constitution, deleting the words 
“Executive Committee” and substituting 
therefor the words “Board of Direc- 
tors,” so that this Article shall read as 
follows: 


“Article VI—The Institute shall hold 
an annual meeting for the purpose of 
electing officers and for the transaction 
of such other business as may come 
before it, the place and time of the 
meeting to be decided upon by the 
Board of Directors, due notice being 
given in advance to the members of 
such choice.” 


The purpose of the proposed change 
is to correct the Constitution so that it 
will coincide throughout with the change 
approved last year in amending Article 
IV of the Constitution. At that time 
the name of the old Executive Commit- 
tee was changed to that of Board of 
Directors. Through an oversight the 
phrase was not changed in this one 
place. 


The motion was adopted. 
The session adjourned at 4:10 o’clock. 





MORE SPICE IN THE SITUATION. 
1. Spice men talk it over with a seasoning expert (left to 


right): W. E. Squires, Van Loan & 
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Co., New Y 
H. J. Mayer & Sons, Chicago; Percy Dalton, Stokes & Dalton, 
Ltd., Leeds, England. 


2. 
ork; H. J ayer, right): 


CHEESE AND DRIED BEEF GOOD SIDE LINES. 


Famous experts of the J. S. Hoffman Company (left to 
S. Salinger, vice president, New York; Harry J. Hoft- 
man, president, Chicago; J. W. Klapper, Chicago. 
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Old and New at Packers’ 


Annual 


Dinner 


wy 29th annual banquet of the meat industry was reminiscent 


of the good old days and the better days to come. 


The attend- 


ance was larger than for several years—extra tables being provided 
in the banquet-room balcony for the overflow—and the spirit was 
that of enthusiasm and determination to meet the situation as it 


stands and the problems ahead. 


The Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act—whose 
office gives him control of the corn-hog and processing tax program 
under the law—made what he termed a “report” to that part of his 
constituency which is the meat packing industry. 


His address was characterized by straightforward honesty of 
statement and evident desire to deal with the industry on a basis of 
friendly understanding and cooperation. He made a very fine impres- 
sion. His appearance on this program might mark the beginning of 
a real “new deal” in relations between government and an industry 
now more closely bound than ever to observance of government 


regulation. 


Whether the second speaker was a 
farmer, a professor, a spell-binder or 
merely a fun-maker was difficult for 
the audience to appraise. There was no 
doubt, however, as to his Oklahoma 
dialect. And judging by his line of 
talk, he will undoubtedly go to Congress 
to help make the laws. 


Other entertainment included two 
famous musical stars—Coe Glade, 
glamorous contralto of the opera, and 
Raymond Koch, former Great Lakes 
“gob” and now a concert star with a 
great voice and a hearty style that won 
his audience. 

There was no fear of the food, since 
it was Palmer House fare, with maes- 
tro Juan Muller in charge both of 
cuisine and of that super-drilled army 
of servitors. 

The menu: 


MENU 
LOBSTER A LA TYROLIENNE 
Celery Mixed Olives Almonds 
CLEAR GREEN TURTLE ANGLAIS 
Cheese Sticks 


SUPER EXTRA PRIME BEEF CLUB 
STEAKS IMPERIAL 
Fresh Mushrooms 


Potatoes Maitre d’Hotel 
Brussels Sprouts Saute 
Provencale 
SALADE FORTUNE 
French Dressing 
Wafers 
BOMBE EXCELSIOR 
Petits Fours Mignardises 
DEMI TASSE 
Cigars and Cigarettes 
TOASTMASTER RATH: Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I am very much 
Pleased to welcome you to this 29th 
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annual dinner of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. We trust 
you have enjoyed the evening thus far. 
We want to assure you we have a very 
interesting program. 


The first person we are going to pre- 
sent tonight will not be asked to make 
a speech, but it is my pleasing privi- 
lege to present to you the new Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Frank Hunter. 


FRANK A. HUNTER: Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen: Emily 





REPORTED TO HIS PARTNERS. 


Chester C. Davis, Agricultural Adjust- 

ment Administrator, told of the control 

program to date, and appealed for co- 
operation and mutual understanding. 


Post, arbiter of social niceties in this 
part of the world, has said that in 
acknowledging an introduction, it is 
improper to make a speech. I could 
kiss Emily for that ruling. 


A kind friend of mine wrote on these 
cards what I was to say extemporan- 
eously tonight. It was dark in the 
taxicabeas I was leaving the hotel, and 
I could not read them, and when I came 
to this hotel and found that I was to 
sit beside an august “brain truster,” 
you can picture my discomfiture. I 
intended to memorize what is on these 
cards and, of course, keep from him 
that secret. Now after having chatted 
with him for about two minutes, if 
he is in fact a “brain truster,” then I 
hope that all the people that I ever 
have to do business with in the future 
will be “brain trusters.”’ 


I know that the relationship between 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers and the Department of Agriculture 
has been pleasant and agreeable. In- 
sofar as I have anything to do with 
the shaping of policies in the future, 
I hope that we will continue to ap- 
proach these matters with perfect can- 
dor and fairness. That is what we will 
try to do, and I am quite certain that 
we will be met with reciprocal fairness 
on their part. 


TOASTMASTER RATH: I am sure 
you all agree that the Institute made 
no mistake in the selection of a chair- 
man. 

The next speaker originated in my 
home state. He was born on a farm 
in Dallas County. Ia. and graduated 
from Grinnell College with the Bache- 
lor of Arts degree. He then went out 
to Redfield, S. D., where he became 
interested in newspaper work; later on 
he went to Miles City, Mont., and later 
still to Mousipon, Mont. Later on he 
acquired some land and became a real 
land owner; later still he was inter- 
ested in the development of wheat in 
that state, and thus became very fa- 
miliar with the farm problem. 


He was in Montana during the de- 
pression following the war, and did all 
he could to help Montana farmers and 
others to get back on their feet. He 
was first Commissioner of Agriculture 
for Montana and later came to Illinois, 
where he was associated with the 
Agricultural Marketing Association. 
Later on Uncle Sam had his eye on 
him and took him to Washington and 
gave him a job in the AAA. 


He did so well there that they made 
him administrator. His colleagues say 
that he is a tireless worker. Those 
who have contact with him speak of 
his fairness and of his regard for the 
other man’s views and the other man’s 
feelings. Those who have had contact 
with him have always been pleased to 
go back and see him again. 


AAA Administrator Speaks. 


Our industry has great reason to 
feel very kindly toward this gentleman 
because of his absolute fairness in all 
the dealings we have had together. It 
gives me great pleasure to introduce 
Chester Davis, administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

CHESTER C. DAVIS: Thank you, 
Mr. Rath, and you men and women of 
the meat packing industry. With the 
single exception of the one who is 
about to suffer before you, I am 
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pleased with this program this evening. 
I like it that the job of entertaining 
is left to those more competent than I, 
because that permits me to get right 
down to work and talk about the things 
which you and we who are temporarily 
entrusted with responsibilities in the 
administering of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act are so vitally interested 
in. 


In a real sense I want to speak to 
you tonight as partners in a gigantic 
undertaking, and I mean partners in 
more than the trite and casual way in 
which it is so frequently said that busi- 
ness interests and agricultural inter- 
ests, after all, run along common lines. 

You are partners, although perhaps 
not too enthusiastically, in the agricul- 
tural adjustment program, because 
from the industries represented by the 
men in this room, the finances for the 
corn and hog program are largely 
drawn. In that sense you are really 
and genuinely partners in this whether 
you wanted to be in that position or 
not. 

You also are interested in some- 
thing in which the farmers of this 
country and the Department of Agri- 
culture likewise are genuinely inter- 
ested in. That is the problem of how 
to get meat products from the farm 
to the consumer as efficiently and as 
cheaply as possible. That is definitely 
a common interest. I know from my 
experience with this industry that this 
also can be said genuinely: You are 
interested, and the industry has given 
evidence of it, in national recovery, 
and so are we all. 


Changed Conditions Require New View- 
points. 

I do not mean to say that these 
community interests run all the way 
down the line. Naturally the meat 
packers are interested in processing all 
they can, running their plants all they 
can, and selling their output at a fair 
margin over costs. I suppose the meat 
packer’s idea of heaven would be a con- 
dition in which 24-hour operation with 
all capacity used and sales coming in 
easily for all you turn out at a fair 
margin. 

From the standpoint of the farmers, 
it seems to me that they are interested 
and are working toward a fair balance 
between feed supplies and livestock in 
this country, at a fair price for both. 

Conditions have changed. I do not 
need to tell you that. Going back for 
a very brief review, we emerged from 
the war a creditor nation where once 
we had been a debtor nation, with the 
world calling for the products of our 
farms and ranches. At about the same 
time we awoke to the fact that the oil 
fields, because of the development of 
the internal combustion engine, were 
taking away from the farms the outlet 
and the use for some 35 or 40 million 
of acres of land which once had gone 
. to supply power for the road and the 
city and the farm. 


Three Million Farmers Cooperating. 


We were able to avert or postpone 
the consequences of these conditions 
for a considerable period of time. War- 
torn Europe was then unable to get 
back immediately into production. We 
followed a policy of lending money 
abroad to finance our sales, and it has 
only been within comparatively recent 
times that we have realized that adjust- 
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ments of production in this country are 
necessary if we are to have stability 
and security out on the farms and in 
the industries so closely related to the 
farms. 


As partners, it is my understanding 
that you are entitled to receive an ac- 
counting of what has been going on in 
the 17 months since the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act became law. I know 
that time limitations will not permit 
me to go into the detail which, if I 
were not restrained, I am afraid I 
would go into. 

I want to say that the outstanding 
development under the last 17 months’ 
experience, in my opinion, is the fact 
that 3 million farmers of America, rep- 
resenting approximately one-half of 
the total number, and the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the producers of wheat, 
cotton, corn, hogs and tobacco, have 
enrolled in the most gigantic coopera- 
tive effort in the history of the world, 
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a cooperative effort in a totally new 
field, the field of production. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
most of you know, laid a certain obli- 
gation and mandate upon those of us 
entrusted with the responsibility for its 
administration. The Act defines as its 
objective the establishment and main- 
tenance of such balance between pro- 
duction and consumption as will re. 
store the price of farm products to the 
same purchasing power, in terms of 
goods farmers buy, as existed in the § 
pre-war years, and to approach that 
as rapidly as is economically and prac- 
tically feasible. 


How Problems Are Being Attacked. 


There are two general lines of attack 
on that problem laid down in the Act, 
The adjustment program, financed by 
processins taxes, is one. The 3 million 
farmers who have entered into those 
contracts did so partly because they 
recognize that adjustments of produc- 
tion were inevitable if the industry 
they are engaged in is to have a firm 
foundation. They were in there partly 
because of the device known as benefit 
payments, of which you have all heard. 

I want to spend just a moment to 
give you my concept of the benefit 
payments. They have been described 
as doles out of the treasury, as sub- 
sidies, or gifts. They are just as much, 
in my judgment, a part of the farmers’ 
earned income as the market price it- 
self. The consumer, when he buys 
meat, bread, cotton goods, or tobacco 
contributes a certain portion which 
goes to the farmer for the raw mate- 
rial. 

Under the adjustment program, the 
farmers’ share in turn is divided into 
two parts. The market price the com- 
modity brings goes to the cooperator 
in the program and the non-cooperator 
alike. That portion added to the raw 
material price in the form of process- 
ing tax goes, by way of the United 
States Treasury, to the cooperating 
farmer only. It is. however, definitely 
a part of his income and can be 
counted as a part of the general pur- 
chasing power of the farmers of this 
country. 

Program Paying Its Way. 

The program is paying its way. As 
of October 6, the last report that was 
laid on my desk before I left Wash- 
ington, approximately $460,000,000 
have been disbursed in rental and bene- 
fit payments. As of that date the Treas- 
ury reported collections of $550,000,000, 
or approximately $100,000,000 in the 
Treasury unexpended as of that mo- 
ment. 

Following these disbursements, add- 
ed to them the obligation under exist- 
ing programs, calls for an additional 
$422,000,000. The rate at which this 
money is paid out, speeding up purchas- 
ing power, placing a firmer foundation 
under business activity in this country, 
is governed by the rapidity with which 
the contracts are delivered to us m 
good condition and the rate at which 
they can be worked. 

I suppose some of you in this room 
have counted one million. We never 
attempted to do that until last summer 
when these first contracts came in. One 
million is a lot, and three million is a 
whole lot more. It takes time and 
work to handle each individual legal 
contract, but in the corn and hog pro- 
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PACKER LEADERS GET LATEST GOVERNMENT NEWS AFTER THE BANQUET. 


Following the address of Agricultural Adjustment Administrator Chester C. Davis at the annual dinner, packer leaders compared 
notes (left to right): G. F. Swift, director of the Institute; Wm. Whitfield Woods, president; John W. Rath, retiring chairman of 


the board; Thomas E. Wilson, chairman Institute Plan Commission; Frank 


Schmidt, vice chairman of the Institute. 


gram, with which you are closely con- 
cerned, an average of about three 
weeks’ time elapses between the ar- 
rival of the country’s lot of contracts 
in good condition and the time in 
which the payments are sent out. 

At the present rate of disbursements 
it is my judgment that aproximately 
$250,000,000 will move out into the 
country from income derived from pro- 
cessing taxes, if you please, between 
now and the first of the year. 


Marketing Agreement and Licenses. 

Another line of approach laid down 
in the Act, in addition to these adjust- 
ment programs, is the device known as 
marketing agreements and _ licenses. 
And, as of the present time, we have in 
effect or pending marketing agree- 
ments affecting some 60-odd commodi- 
ties in 44 of the 48 states of the Union. 


I know that some of my good friends 
here look down their noses a little bit 
when the subject of marketing agree- 
ments is raised. We have marched up 
the hill and marched down again two 
or three times, including some of the 
men in this room, in an attempt to de- 
velop a marketing agreement for the 
meat packing industry. Later, if the 
time will permit, I want to discuss that 
very briefly. 

There are some other things that I 
want to cover, though, and make sure 
that I get them in. Now, the object of 
what we are doing—what the farmers 
of the country are doing—in using the 
Agricultural Act, is not simply to se-. 
cure benefit payments. They are inci- 
dental collateral matters. The object is 
to secure price levels remunerative to 
the farmers, at the same time keeping 
mm mind the consumers’ purchasing 
Power as a check against undue in- 
crease, 

In making this report tonight it 
would not be complete without refer- 
ring to activities, outside of the gen- 
eral pattern of our work, that have 
been thrown upon us because of this 
unprecedented drought. With 24 states 
of the Union seriously affected the con- 
dition would be infinitely more serious 
if it had not been for the adjustment 
programs in livestock numbers which 
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the farmer, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the industry represented 
in this room have engaged in in the 
last few months. 


Effects on Livestock Supply. 

Total number of hogs taken out of 
the supply and which would now be 
feeding and drawing on the slender 
feed supply—entirely in addition to 
the voluntary adjustment in breeding 
operations—amounts to approximately 
8,500,000 head. Included in this figure 
are the livestock equivalent of meat 
products purchased for federal relief 
administration distribution last fall and 
winter. 

Approximately 7,500,000 head of cat- 
tle, animals that otherwise would have 
died of starvation and thirst have been 
purchased, processed, or are on the 
way to processing, and kept out of the 
competitive livestock market. 

As a result, the best estimate that 
can be prepared in the Department of 
Agriculture indicates that the available 
feed supply per animal is approximate- 
ly 5 per cent larger in the case of 
grain, and 15 per cent higher in the 
case of forage and feed, than would 
have been the case without these ad- 
justment programs. The pig purchases, 
of which so much has been said, and 
the subsequent market operations, were 
made possible by means of the process- 
ing tax. 

I know that in this convention many 
men have said honestly and sincerely 
that the emergency now is passed and 
that the thing to do is to let these con- 
ditions go on without further attempt 
at adjustment or production control. 

I wish I could agree with that. It 
would be so pleasant a prospect com- 
pared with the difficulties and delays 
and irritations that accompany all of 
these programs. But the fact of the 
matter is that history shows that after 
a drought year like the present one 
the tendency is immediately to go to 
the other extreme in corn planting and 
corn production. 


Farmers Learning Practical Economies. 


If history is a guide, we can expect 
more corn next fall—far above the 
average size crop. That means, as you 
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know, that in the subsequent season, 
there would be a recurrence of the 
condition of livestock numbers with 
which we have been faced and from 
which we are emerging. 

I think farmers in the last 15 months 
have gone to school on the applied 
economics of supply and demand as 
never before in the history of this 
country. They are not now willing, 
and do not expect, to go back to the old 
days of anarchistic production. Neither 
do I think they want to apply the eco- 
nomics of scarcity by a continued re- 
duction in production. I think farmers 
want to arrive at the approximate level 
of productive effort which is best for 
the nation and best for the farmers, 
and to cooperate in holding the pro- 
ductive effort at that point. 

You will be interested in figures I 
have just received from Washington. 
In order to be guided in our activities 
by evidence of the direction of the mass 
momentum of these cooperating farm- 
ers and other producers out in the 
country, we endeavored to take a cross- 
section of opinion of the corn and hog 
farmers on whether or not they wanted 
another adjustment program submitted 
to them. 

We have reports from 527,888 votes 
cast at township and community meet- 
ings in 2,150 counties in the United 
States where county control associa- 
tions were set up in the corn-hog pro- 
gram. Of that number, a little over half 
a million total, approximately 68 per 
cent asked for a continuation of a pro- 
gram for corn and hogs. 


Hog Prices Raised. 


Our next step will be to call in a 
number of the men who have been out 
on the firing line on these programs, 
who know the details, and ask them to 
sit down and help us work out the de- 
tails of another program to submit. I 
could have passed that statement by in 
this talk tonight, but in view of the 
fact that papers tomorrow morning 
may carry the report from Washing- 
ton of the results of that vote, I would 
like very much, while I am up here in 
front of you, to leave it with you. 


A little cross-section or comparison 
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of the first 8 months of this year in live- 
stock compared with the first 8 months 
of last year has some illuminating an- 
gles from the standpoint of the hog 
industry. Records of inspected slaugh- 
ter and the best figures we can secure 
in the Department of Agriculture show 
that for the first 8 months of the year 
1933 up to September 1, 7,490,000,000 
lbs. of live hogs sold for $286,000,000. 
That was the cost to the packers 
passed on to the consumers of pork 
products. 


For the first 8 months of the current 
year up to September 1, 6,598,000,000 
Ibs., or 12 per cent less live weight of 
hogs, cost packers $386,000,000, includ- 
ing the amount of the processing tax. 
Therefore 12 per cent less volume the 
first 8 months of this year cost $100,- 
000,000 more than the full amount, or 
100 per cent, did a year ago in the 
equivalent period. 


Farmers Get All Processing Taxes. 


That money is going to the farmers. 
Enough money was appropriated from 
the federal treasury to take care of in- 
cidentals and administrative expense in 
Washington for this program. This 
has been contributed to the corn and 
hog budgets. But whether it comes 
from processing taxes or whether it 
comes in market price, that $386,000,- 
000 is in the producers’ hands or is on 
its way there. 


A comparison with cattle is likewise 
interesting. Approximately 5,922,000,- 
000 Ibs. live weight in 1933 brought 
$233,000,000. In 1934 during the same 
8 months’ period, 6,072,000,000 Ibs. 
brought $280,000,000. In other words, 
a 16 per cent larger volume in the case 
of cattle brought a 25 per cent increase 
in total cost. The minus 12 per cent 
hog purchase in the first 8 months of 
this year brought a plus 35 per cent 
cost. 


I think these figures show whether 
the hoe industry has suffered under the 
program insofar as producers are con- 
cerned. Activities of the hog produc- 
ers, plus the government cattle buying 
operations, have unquestionably saved 
the cattle industry from a period of 
market disaster the like of which I 
have never seen. Some of you may 
remember times that were as bad as 
we would have been in if it had not 
been for the hog adjustment and the 
emergency cattle purchases. 


Efforts Made to Revive Exports. 


In talking of these programs so hur- 
riedly, I can only touch here and there 
on some of the important points. There- 
fore I want to repeat what I said a 
moment ago, in order to drive the point 
home: We are not, I am sure the 
farmers of this country are not, inter- 
ested in the application of the econom- 
ics of scarcity. They are interested in 
adjusting their production to the prac- 
tical market, whether that is here or 
abroad. They want and we want and 
you want to do all we can to expand 
outlets in other countries. 


But after all, knowing the interna- 
tional trade conditions and the drift 
toward nationalism throughout the 
world, you must recognize that recov- 
ery of export markets is likely to be 


a slow and tedious process. We want 
to drive for it all we can. It will be 
accomplished as international trade 


becomes freer throughout the world. 
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But in the meantime the reaction of 
the agricultural industry is going to be 
the same, in my judgment, as the re- 
action of industry as a whole under 
this present system of economics. This 
is adjustment to meet the needs of the 
market at a fair profit. It doesn’t 
mean attempting to lift prices to the 
point that means a fancy per unit fig- 
ure and a loss in total volume income. 
That is bad policy and bad business for 
industry, whether it is manufacturing 
or agriculture. 


I think it is up to all of us to apply 
the rule of common sense in these 
things. I know of manufacturing en- 
terprises that are just as sensitive, as 
far as demand is concerned, to market 
prices as they can be, and it certainly 
is a mistake to attempt to pile up cost 
on cost and margin on margin in those 
industries to the point that stifles con- 
sumption. 


Industry and the whole country 
would be better off with larger volume 
operations and smaller per unit profit 
margins and costs. It seems to me that 
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this entire recovery effort is the object 
we must all strive to accomplish. We 
are emerging rapidly from the acute 
conditions, so far as overhanging un- 
salable supplies are concerned, that 
confronted the agricultural business in 
1932 and 1933. 


Unsalable Surpluses Eliminated. 


It is easy for us to forget just how 
the picture stood at that time. The 
unsalable supplies of wheat and cotton 
filled the elevators and the warehouses 
of this country. On the farms and 
ranches the excess supplies in the meat 
industry stood in numbers, in herds and 
flocks. Partly because of the adjust- 
ment program and partly because of 
the drought that condition has been 
totally changed. 


As we pass out of that emergency 
phase, the aim of agriculture, as I be- 
lieve the sound aim of industry should 
be, has been to seek that level of pro- 
ductive effort which will be best for 
the country as a whole as well as for 
the industry concerned. 


There will be many times when you 
can not agree with what we are trying 
to do. I know that. I know it has 
been true in the past. Nevertheless, I 
hope the time will never come when 
representatives of this industry can not 
sit down at a table with us and talk 


out matters and conditions fully and 
frankly. When we differ or disagree, 
let us differ or disagree on specific 
points and specific issues rather than 
in an atmosphere of mutual misunder- 
standing and mistrust. 


Cooperation With Packers Asked. 


Out of the experience we have had 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
needs for certain changes have ap- 
peared. I do not suppose in ary one 
month as we go along you will have 
exactly the same idea, or we will have 
exactly the same idea as to what is 
required. Your experience changes with 
your added duties and the scope of 
your undertakings. But assuming that 
amendments to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act are to be up for consid- 
eration in the coming session of Con- 
gress, commencing in January, I want 
to say to this group what I said to 
the Organized Grain Trade yesterday 
in Memphis. Sometime between now 
and the first of the year, I would like 
to have the opportunity to sit down 
with representatives of this industry, 
just as we expect to sit down with 
representatives of organized agricul- 
ture, and tell exactly what is in our 
mind, the reasons for them and go over 
the ideas and the language. Let us see 
just how clearly we can understand 
each other. 


TOASTMASTER RATH: We thank 
Mr. Davis for the very free and frank 
expression of the attitude of his de- 
partment toward this industry. We 
want to assure him that in the same 
spirit this industry wants to approach 
the problems that we have together. 
Whenever and wherever you give us 
the call, we shall be glad to respond. 


I am in a quandary as to how to 
present the next speaker. The program 
committee thought at a banquet meet- 
ing they ought to have somebody who 
has had experience in cowboy work. So 
they went ahead and sent to Oklahoma 
to get a real cowboy, something of the 
Will Rogers type, but on his arrival 
here I am inclined to think, perhaps 
the committee made a mistake. There 
is a little doubt about his classification. 


I understand that one of his friends 
presented his name to the Rotary Club 
for membership. As you know—you 
who are members of the Rotary Club— 
it is necessary to have a classification. 
The members all are classified accord- 
ing to their trade, profession or busi- 
ness. The membership committee made 
this report on this man: They said he 
was a good deal like a mermaid—there 
was too much woman to eat and too 
much fish to hug. So we are not sure 
whether he made the grade or not. 


He is also a farmer, at least he 
claims to be a farmer. He has a farm 
in Oklahoma. His parents were farm- 
ers, and I am sure when you see him 
you will agree that he looks like a 
farmer. This gentleman goes by the 
name of Josh Lee. I do not know what 
the “Josh” is for, but I am pretty sure 
you will find out before he gets through. 


Overproduction and Poor Distribution. 


JOSH LEE: Mr. Chairman, Distin- 
guished Guests and Friends: I repre- 
sent the other end of this AAA pro- 
gram. I am on the receiving end of it. 
The lady who sang about the “Three 
Little Pigs” is mistaken. The third 
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little pig got caught in the corn-hog 
contract. 


I have enjoyed this and had some 
good Oklahoma beef steak. I raised 
this steer on my ranch. Of course, he 
didn’t get his corn in Oklahoma—not 
this year. Then we had a wonderful 
program and heard about it from head- 
quarters, and then had a prima donna 
to sing about the pigs. That puts it 
on a romantic basis. You know, I just 
thought it is a good thing that the 
Dionne quintuplets were born in Can- 
ada. If they had been born in the 
United States we would have had to 
plow under two of them. 

I saw a fellow the other day who 
illustrated my opinion of the depres- 
sion. He had the most whiskers I ever 
saw on any one man’s face. They just 
hung down in a regular mattress. His 
head was as bald and as slick as an 
egg. I looked at him with that bald, 
slick head, and all those whiskers, and 
I said, “Now, that is our situation to- 
day. Overproduction and poor distribu- 
tion.” 

I live in Oklahoma and I am a ranch- 
er. I like to go out there and look at 
those wonderful old white faces. They 
put their heads down and work for 
me. They are fat and slick and cheap. 
They don’t know how cheap they are. 


Being Crazy Better’n Farmin’. 


Then I have some hogs. Imagine a 
bunch of hogs for some of you fellows. 
I like it, somehow or other, and I might 
say truthfully that the cattle program 
just about saved me. For a long time 
we have ben throwing back our 
heifers and saving them, hoping for 
better prices. Then the drought came 
and cut short our range. My grass 
isn’t sufficient to carry the cattle 
through, and if all ranchers were all 
like myself, we would have had to rush 
our cattle to market and there would 
have been some of them on which we 
wouldn’t even have gotten a bid. 


I am farming and I know something 
about farming. I live at Norman, Okla- 
homa. There are two state institutions 
there. There is the state university and 
the state insane asylum. There is a 
difference between the two. The dif- 
ference, Dr. Scott, is this: You have 
to actually show a mental improvement 
in order to get out of the asylum. The 
hospital grounds (we call it the hos- 
pital) are very beautiful. Even during 
the drought they were kept green. The 
grass was mowed and watered. 

One day a farmer started home. His 
road led past the insane asylum 
grounds. Something happened to his 
car and he stopped to work on it. He 
pulled out by the fence that incloses 
the hospital grounds. One of the pa- 
tients strolling about walked up to the 
fence and engaged the farmar in con- 
versation. He said to the farmer, “Do 
you live here?” 

“No, I live down the road a couple 
of miles.” 

“What do you do?” 

“Oh, I am just a farmer.” 

“Was vou ever crazy?” 

“No, I never was.” 

“Better’n farmin’.” 


Farmer Has Scenery But Little Else. 


You know, folks, I am a pretty strict 
fundamentalist myself, but I am about 
eginning to believe in evolution. Mr. 
oover made monkeys out of us, and 
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now Mr. Roosevelt is planting out trees 
for us to climb. 


However, I do know farming. I took 
about 127 cow hides to town about 12 
or 14 months back and sold them. Then 
I took the money and went to buy me 
a set of harness. It took all the money 
I got from 127 cow hides and $9.00 
additional cash to get that set of har- 
ness. And I had to sell a lot of hogs 
to raise that $9.00. I wish I had sold 
them all. They are eating up my fence 
posts now and the fence posts are worth 
more than the hogs. 


It is very pretty out there on my 
farm, and I enjoy the scenery. Some- 
times I have to pay myself back with 
scenery. If I were living on a farm— 
I don’t live on mine—depending on that 
farm for my sole income, I think I 
would play the safe method of farming 
food and feed first. I know a farmer 
who farms like I would like to farm. 
If I could farm like he farms, I would 
be a farmer. He lives on a farm four 
miles west of Hobart. He does not put 
all of his eggs in one basket. He has 
some wheat, cotton, corn, alfalfa and 
milanaise, and if they all fail, he falls 
back on his dairy products. 


How One Farmer Got Rich. 


He sells $256.00 worth of watermel- 
ons and cantaloupes out of his garden 
every year. He has plenty of poultry 
products and always has a Thanksgiv- 
ing Turkey and a Christmas goose. He 
eats all he can and he cans all he can’t. 
He has a car in the garage and an 
electric lighting system in the house. 
How did he get all of that? Work! 
And how do I know? I was his hired 
hand for three years. 


I never caught that old man asleep 
in the three years I worked for him, 
except at church. At night that old 
fellow just took his breeches off and 
threw them under the bed and yelled 
at me to pick them up and get up and 
feed the hogs. Why, he only gave me 
one meal a day and two at night, if 
you know what I mean. I worked like 
a son of toil and at night I looked like 
a ton of soil. 


There is lots of pleasure in smelling 
the fragrance of new-mown hay and 
the sweetness of upturned sod, but 
somehow or other a fellow can not live 
on those. It is a mighty good thing 
to see people like you cooperating, as 
I interpreted your applause, in efforts 
of the government. 


Yes, we have to work. I live in Okla- 
homa. I have lived there most of my 
life. I have seen the pioneers come and 
go. A few years ago, 41 to be exact, 
thousands of people from every corner 
of the globe assembled on the line, 
teeming like ants, swarming like bees. 
They struggled there for position. 


America’s Spirit Will Beat Depression. 


At high noon a United States cavalry 
trooper lifted his carbine and 100,000 
hearts leaped to 100,000 throats; 
100,000 hopes hung on that signal. The 
carbine flashed and Oklahoma was 
opened with a pistol shot. That night 
100,000 camp fires twinkled like new 
stars in the firmament and the savory 
odor of bacon was rising from every 
quarter section in the new empire. 

Oklahoma was populated with a 
magic like an Arabian Nights story. 
Towns and cities sprang up over night. 
The pioneers settled up the state of 





SERVING THE MEAT INDUSTRY. 


1. Joe C. Mellon and general manager 
Cc. B. Upton, French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co., talk over their new drip lard system. 


2. Seasoned seasoners are daddy F. W. 
Griffith and son E. L. Griffith, of Griffith 
Laboratories. 


3. J._Goodman, modest head of the 
Pelocel Products Corp., and energetic sales 
manager Martin Seligman check up on the 
hit made by their new cellulose casing. 


Oklahoma as they did all the West. 
Today some of those same pioneers, 
with the same spirit, have set their 
faces against the drought and the de- 
pression. I have never doubted the out- 
come of the depression; neither have the 
people of the Unted States. 


We find in this country, as well as in 
our state, an opportunity to make a 
place in which to build our lives as well 
as a living. The man who can look out 
across a great country and see nothing 
but space, is near sighted. The man 
who can sit down in front of a fireplace, 
like I like to do out at my ranch, watch 
the blaze, and see nothing but embers 
is blind. The fellow who says there is 
no Santa Claus could look through a 
keyhole with both eyes at the same 
time. 


My friends, there is much in life. We 
must shingle our houses and wear 
clothes; but there is something more 
than the ability to get by—that will 
take us through this depression, or any 
other depression. That is our spirit. 


Teamwork with the president; team- 
work with the government, like the boys 
gave in 1917; teamwork to pull out! I 
could read it in your applause and in 
your faces. Anda splendid, courteous 
gentleman, like this representative of 
the government, would certainly be 
easy to do teamwork with, is my guess. 


He banquet closed at ten forty-five 
o’clock. 
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Packer Groups Get Value 


in Section 


Meetings 


ARGE attendance and close interest featured the Institute sec- 

tional meetings, held Friday and Saturday, October 12 and 13. 
The programs of these meetings were planned to touch on the major 
problems of operating, merchandising and executive control and to 
present solutions insofar as they are available at this time. 


Five of these sectional meetings related primarily to the meat 


packing industry proper. 


That relating to sausage was designed not 


only for the sausage departments of the packing industry, but for 
sausage manufacturers throughout the country who have become 
members of the National Organization of Sausage Manufacturers, 
developed a little more than a year ago as a division of the Institute 


of American Meat Packers. 


Operating Section 


In the Operating Section meeting 
held on Friday morning, G. L. Chil- 
dress, general manager Houston Pack- 
ing Company, Houston Texas, a mem- 
ber of the special committee on labor, 
talked of “A Year’s Experience Under 
the Labor Code.” The code should be 
religiously observed by the industry 
throughout the country, he said. “It is 
your solemn obligation to your govern- 
ment to do so.” 


It was with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion that Mr. Childress pointed to the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics fig- 
ures which have shown the meat pack- 
ing industry to be higher than the 
average of all other manufacturing in- 
dustries in its index of employment and 
payrolls throughout the entire period 
of widespread unemployment. 


Many specific sets of conditions 
which have come up for interpretation 
were outlined and some of the provis- 
ions of the code which appear to have 
ory least clear were explained in de- 
tail. 


Industrial Relations. 


An able outline of the major prob- 
lems of industrial relations was given 
by Harvey G. Ellerd, vice-president of 
Armour and Company and a member 
of the Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions, in his talk on “Present Aspects 
of Industrial Relations.” The outstand- 
ing recent development, he felt, is the 
increase in the recognition of the mu- 
tuality of interest between employee 
and employer. 

He reviewed briefly labor laws in 
various countries, and the experiments 
in industrial relations now under way 
both in this country and abroad. While 
there is little that is new in what the 
worker wants, he said, the conditions 
and experiences of the past five years 
have placed security of employment at 
the fore-front. Principal aims of 
workers were listed as job security, im- 
provement of working conditions, re- 
lating workers’ prosperity to corporate 
prosperitv, increased percent of total 
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EQUAL TO THE SITUATION. 


Dr. R. F. Eagle, presiding at the Oper- 
ating Section meeting, guides the discus- 
sion on labor problems. 


industrial income for workers, and old 
age security. 

Practically all of the objectives men- 
tioned intensify the seriousness of the 
employment function, Mr. Ellerd said. 


Government Supervision 

Henry Veeder, chairman of the Legal 
Committee of the Institute, talked on 
“Governmental Supervising Agencies, 
Their Jurisdiction and Powers.” 

At the close of these talks the meet- 
ing was thrown open to discussion and 
questions. Dr. R. F. Eagle, vice-presi- 
dent of Wilson & Co., presided and did 
much to make the visiting operating ex- 
ecutives feel free to discuss their 
problems and seek help in adjusting 
them to approved practice. 


Canning Section 


Attendance was large at the meeting 
of the canned meat division on Friday 
morning at 9:30, presided over by F. C. 
McDowall of the Foell Packing Co. 


The first speaker was Charles w., 
Beilfuss, president of Derby Foods, Inc., 
who discussed “Standardizing and Im- 
proving Labeling and Packaging.” 


Better Labels and Packages. 


The important point brought out by 
this speaker was that lack of stand- 
ardization in size, styles and shapes of 
packages and amount of fill is causing 
much confusion among retailers and 
customers, hampering efforts to in- 
crease canned meat consumption and 
costing canners more in production and 
distribution than would be required 
were there more uniformity in these 
respects. : 


There is a psychological effect that 
canners should consider when study- 
ing container’ standardization, the 
speaker pointed out. Retailers like to 
handle products that move in good vol- 
ume. The effect of volume sales is not 
so apparent when a canned meat—pigs’ 
feet, for example—is offered for sale 
in many sizes and styles of containers. 
Even if standardizing on containers for 
this product did not increase sales—al- 
though it is believed this would result 
—more containers of one size would be 
handled and the effect of greater sales 
would be created. 

Also with few sizes and styles of con- 
tainers in the retail store, there would 
be a greater opportunity for those who 
deal direct with consumers to become 
more familiar with the various canned 
meats handled. And knowing more 
about these products, retailers and their 
clerks would naturally be in a better 
position to talk about them intelligently 
to customers. 


Container Sizes and Styles Growing. 
There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the past few years in the 
sizes and styles of containers for canned 
meats, Mr. Beilfuss pointed out. Eco- 
nomic conditions, he thought, which 
brought about keener competition were 
responsible in large measure for this 
situation. To meet a condition of lower 
prices, many packers have considered 
it necessary either to reduce costs by 
lowering quality or to compete by re- 
ducing the size of the package. 

Deceptive packages have been few in 
the canned meat industry, Mr. Beilfuss 
said, but a few have appeared. In 
most of these the attempt is made to 
fool the customer into believing the 
container is larger than it really is or 
that it holds more than other con- 
tainers for the same product. It was 
his experience, the speaker said, that 
few housewives are fooled by such tac- 
tics. 

There has also been a considerable 
increase in the use of novelty pack- 
ages such as beer steins, cocktail 
glasses, etc. Few of these types of 
containers, it was the speaker’s opinion, 
create enough extra sales to justify the 
higher cost of the container. 


Much Variation in Filling Practices. 

Speaking of tin can sizes Mr. Beil- 
fuss showed three typewritten sheets, 
supplied to him by can manufacturers, 
listing different sizes and capacities of 
round cans for canned meats. This 
confusion is further complicated by 
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varying practices by canners in the use 
of cans of a particular size. 


To illustrate this latter point the 
speaker pointed out that one canner 
packs 16 oz. of corned beef hash in a 
No. 1 can; another packs 10% oz. in 
the same size can, another 10% oz. and 
another 11 oz. Another packs 16 oz. 
of corned beef hash in a No. 1% can. 
To contain the same quantity of this 
product another canner uses a No. 2 
can. Other canners put 24 to 20 oz. 
of canned corned beef hash in a No. 2 
can. 


Such a variation of practices, the 
speaker contended, is not only useless 
but is costing the industry a huge sum 
every year. But probably of greater 
importance it causes much confusion 
among retailers and distributors and 
slows up consumption of canned meat 
products. A greater degree of stand- 
ardization of container types, styles and 
sizes is feasible and in step with mod- 
ern production and _ merchandising 
methods. 


Better practices in label design and 
use also came in for consideration. It 
is particularly desirable, Mr. Beilfuss 
thought, that label information on kind, 
quantity and weight of contents of con- 
tainers be standardized. In this con- 
nection he gave pigs’ feet labels as an 
example. Often it is not apparent 
whether or not the feet are boned. So 
far as the label is concerned the cus- 
tomer must guess. 


More Informative Labels Needed. 


Labels are also misleading respect- 
ing the number of servings the can 
contains. Few packers, he thought, 
were able to determine the quantity of 
meat that makes up a serving. Cer- 
tainly the serving required by one in 
office work would hardly be sufficient 
for the laborer doing hard manual 
labor. Statements on number of serv- 
ings a can contains might well be dis- 
pensed with, Mr. Beilfuss said. 


Standardization of container sizes 
would reduce the packers investment 
and enable him to secure a better turn- 
over of his money. Container storage 
space could also be reduced. 


Some packers have objected to stand- 
ardization of containers, the speaker 
said, because of a fear that thereby the 
individuality of their packages would be 
lost. Packers of other canned foods, 
It was pointed out, have standardized 
container sizes and shapes without any 
loss of individuality as any packer can 
determine for himself by visiting a re- 
tail store and inspecting the canned 
goods on sale. 


Quality Standards for Canned Meats. 


_ “Manufacturing Procedure and Qual- 
ity Standards for Canned Meats,” was 
the subject discussed by G. V. Hallman, 
of the Continental Can Co. 

(Mr. Hallman was the author of the 
article “Can Leakage and Understeriliza- 
ton Are Two Important Causes of Canned 
Meat Spoilage,” which appeared in the 
August 18, 1934, issue of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER.] 

In this address the speaker gave some 
very valuable hints from his experi- 
ence gained by many years of contact 
with the canning industry on improving 
the quality of canned meats. 


There are on the market, he said, 
about 60 canned meat products, rang- 
ig from soup to hams and in quan- 
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tities per container from 6 oz. to 45 
lbs. Naturally there is much variation 
in methods and results in different 
canning plants, depending on the skill 
and experience available and the efforts 
made in each plant to improve methods 
and processes. 


A canner’s success, the speaker em- 
phasized, is directly dependent on the 
degree to which consumers accept his 
product. And as the consumer wants 
and expects a quality product when 
she buys canned meats, the production 
of quality goods should receive the first 
consideration. When formulas have 
been developed, the next step must be 
to arrange processing methods and con- 
trol in the plant so that there will be 
no variations from that standard. 


One of the important requirements in 
the production of acceptable canned 
meat products is a study of market to 
determine what consumers like in the 
matter of flavoring particularly. There 
is also a need to watch competitors’ 
products closely and know at all times 
what other canners are producing. 


Ways to Better Canned Meat Quality. 


Some point to study and watch in 
canning operations and the finished 
products, the speaker said, are .the fol- 
lowing: 

1—The quantity of vacuum being ap- 
plied to each can and the head space 
in each container. A high vacuum is 
desirable. 


2—Color of the product and the ease 
or difficulty with which contents can be 
removed from the can. Too low a tem- 
perature in the exhaust box or not suffi- 
cient vacuum will cause many meats 
to discolor. A product that is removed 
from the can with difficulty is less 
popular than the one more easily re- 
moved. 


3—Adaptability for slicing. This will 
depend on many factors from can fill- 
ing to processing. Every canner should 


study operations carefully if he is not 
securing a solid pack in products which 
the consumer may want to slice. 


4—Flavor and seasoning. These 
should be satisfactory to the larger per- 
centage of consumers in the trade ter- 
ritory. In this connection the canner 
should not depend on his judgment 
alone. Tests among consumers is the 
best method by which to determine the 
seasoning to use for any product. 


5—Proportion of liquid to solids. 
This is important in many _ products. 
Inattention at the filling machine or at 
some other point on the canning line 
may result in an out-of-proportion con- 
dition in many cans. 


Close Processing Control: Required. 


After the formula is right, Mr. Hall- 
man said, there is further need for in- 
spection that cannot be misunderstood 
and a continual check-up to maintain 
the proper’ processing conditions. 
Equipment must be adequate for the 
operations being performed if costs are 
to be held in line. There never should 
be a change of formulas without deter- 
mining exactly what the result will be. 


To canners who desire to improve 
their products the speaker suggested 
that seasoning formulas be checked 
carefully and seasoning trial made; that 
the quantity of cereal, if any, being 
used be investigated and the quantities 
checked with good practice; that the 
equipment be examined for its ability 
to perform good work; that the time 
elapsing between operations be checked 
and the size of batches be examined 
and that the character of all raw ma- 
terials being used be considered. 


All fresh meats should be kept under 
refrigeration until time to commence 
processing and there should be no un- 
necessary delays between operations. 
Precooking times for a particular prod- 
uct should not vary; can filling should 
be done accurately. If the cans are ex- 





YOU CAN WHEN YOU CAN—THEY CAN ALL THE TIME, 
Americn Can Company hosts at the convention included (left_ to right, seated) the 


famous “Bill” Mullaley, general manager H. G. Ed 
H. A. Penney, Chicago: (standing) E. G. Weimer; M. 


meat can department; H. M, 


wards, New York; district manager 


A. Whalen, manager lard and 


Nicholls, manager service division. 
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hausted, they must be capped after- 
wards as soon as possible and processed 
as quickly as they can be gotten to the 
retorts. 


A high exhaust in cans is advisable. 
Processing times and temperatures 
must be adequate and accurate. After 
cans are removed from retorts they 
should be cooled immediately to 90 to 
100 degs. Fahr. and stored in a dry 
cool place to prevent rusting. 


One fact not sufficiently appreciated 
by meat canners, the speaker said is 
that canned meat may deteriorate in 
storage. Loss in storage is smallest 
when cans are stored at lower than 
room temperature. 


Government Meat Canning Program. 


The history of the government meat 
canning program was related by George 
M. Lewis of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. In this program the in- 
stitute and the packers have cooperated 
to the fullest extent, Mr. Lewis said, 
meat canning capacity at this time be- 
ing sufficient to more than handle the 
canning program as originally con- 
ceived. 


To date about 6% million cattle and 
calves and 5 million sheep have been 
purchased by the government. Purchas- 
ing will be continued for some time to 
come in sections where drought and 
lack of feedstuff are exerting the great- 
est pressure. 

The most pressing problem at the 
present time Mr. Lewis pointed out is 
the confusion that has been created by 
uncertainties in respect to methods of 
labeling cans of beef processed for gov- 
ernment account. 

Mr. Lewis also called attention to the 
fact that the expansion of the num- 
ber of state-owned plants for canning 
beef had caused a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number of cattle for can- 
ning to be sent to meat packing plants. 
The Institute is continuing its efforts, 
he said, to provide as many government 
cattle as possible for the meat packing 
industry. Canning facilities in the in- 
dustry are now in excess of govern- 
ment requirements. 


Sales and Advertising 
Section 


Retail meat distribution, from the 
standpoint of the independent retailer 
and of the chain operator, as well as 
from that of the housewife, was freely 
discussed at the Sales and Advertising 
Section meeting held on Friday after- 
noon. This meeting was presided over 
by R. H. Gifford of Swift and Com- 
pany, with the co-operation of I. M. 
Hoagland of Armour and Company, 
who was program chairman. 

A. H. Stark, well-known Chicago re- 
tail meat dealer, talked on “Building 
Demand for ‘Meat in _ Individual 
Stores.” He told of his experience of 
recent years in taking over some 27 
meat markets under foreclosure, put- 
ting them in healthy, profitable con- 
dition and selling them again. 

Building Consumer Demand. 


Much of his success he attributes to 
becoming personally acquainted with 
his customers, being able to call them 
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SELLING IS A JOB. 


R. H. Gifford, head of Swift & Company’s 

branch house sales department, presided 

at the Sales and Advertising Section 
meeting. 


by name when they come into the 
market, and knowing something of 
their buying preferences. With the 
right kind of merchandise, priced right, 
and with a friendly atmosphere in the 
market there is little difficulty with 
sales. 

Mr. Stark said that the man under 
whom he learned the meat business 
always impressed on him that there 
was a piece of meat for every customer 
and a customer for every piece of meat. 
He felt that packer salesmen were in 
position to carry to retailers many good 
points in meat merchandising and that 
it was their duty to do so. 

Posters and other publicity material 
furnished by the packer are very valu- 
able to the retailer but too many re- 
tailers let this material stay around so 
long in their stores that it becomes un- 
sightly and uninteresting. Packer 
salesmen should see that this does not 
happen as this does more harm than 
good. 

Cleanliness was another highly im- 
portant factor in successful meat re- 
tailing. He favored refrigerated case 
meat displays but questioned somewhat 
the window display of meats. This he 
felt was somewhat less satisfactory, in 
spite of the fact that such displays 
draw attention. Even in his service 
counter he never has a great deal of 
meat so that it is always fresh looking, 
but if a customer wants to see the 
meat cut, he does so willingly, while 
explaining that the meat on the plat- 
ters always is fresh. 


Chain Store Distribution. 


Meat distribution from the stand- 
point of the chain store organization 
was discussed by William K. Forrest, 
director of meat operations of the Na- 
tional Tea Company. All engaged in 
the meat industry have a community of 
interest, Mr. Forrest said,—producer, 
packer and _ retailer—whether inde- 
pendent or chain. All have to do the 
things that are helpful to all and not 
to just one group. 

One of the first things to be con- 
sidered by those handling meats is that 


it is not just a case of one meat re- 
tailer competing against another meat 
retailer, but that each are competin 
with other lines of business—competing 
with anyone who sells consumption 
goods, and the retailer’s job is to get 
° — amount of the consumption 
ollar. 


Keeping in mind this matter of ecom- 
petition with consumption goods of all 
kinds, Mr. Forrest commented on 
chains and their advertised leaders and 
the part these play. 


How Chains Use “Leaders.” 


The chain puts on as a leader the 
thing that is long on the market. No 
big operator sells any advertised item 
unless that item contains sufficient 
gross profit to cover the cost of its 
merchandising. In doing that he was 
of the belief that the chain serves all 
of the meat business because it pre- 
vents a glut in the market of the par- 
ticular item involved. 


He was of the opinion that chains did 
not have the buying advantage with 
which they were often credited. Some- 
times what is supposed to be an ad- 
vantage is an actual disadvantage 
especially on a descending market be- 
cause the big buyer must buy some 
time in advance. 


His company, Mr. Forrest said, had 
a system -whereby they know exactly 
the amount of each cut or kind of meat 
moving so it is able to check on any 
item that is lagging and can bring in- 
creased merchandising pressure to 
bear on it to bring it back to its 
proper place. 


He spoke of the peaks and valleys in 
prices and the tendency of buyers to 
back away from high prices. He an- 
alyzed some of the influences back of 
these extremes and felt they might be 
corrected and thus save losses to all 
concerned. 


Packer and Store Advertising. 


Mr. Forrest felt that the industry was 
in what might be called the service era 
of advertising, or at least that it is 
being approached. 

It is not a case of one packer or one 
retailer advertising against another 
packer or another retailer but of one 
industry advertising against another 
industry. He called attention to the 
fact that almost all packer advertising 
is limited to a few products—princi- 
pally ham, bacon and pork sausage— 
yet in his check-up of sales he found 
that those items cover a very small 
proportion of the total volume of the 
industry’s business. “Most meats are 
absolutely untouched by advertising,” 
he said. 

The greatest advertising in all the 
world is of food, but only a small part 
of this is of meats. He felt that the 
meat industry as a whole has a won- 
derful story to tell but it does not tell 
it. The packers don’t tell anybody 
about meat except in their yearbooks, 
which are read almost entirely by 
stockholders. 

In his company’s advertising the ef- 
fort is made to bring out the idea that 
the meal is built around meat and other 
foods are tied in with it. This is not 
only a service to the customer but an 
aid to the advertiser. He felt that 
more of this should be done. 


He expressed the belief that there 
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can be closer cooperation between all 
engaged in the meat industry and he 
feels that something should be done 
to put on an educational campaign to 
“eat meat.” 


Viewpoint of the Housewife. 


The housewife, who is the retailers’ 
chief customer, was represented on the 
program by Mrs. Wilbur E. Fribley, 
president of the Chicago Housewives 
League. She pointed out that while 
the housewife chooses meat as a vital 
necessity, as it is served at least once 
a day in most homes, there is a limit 
on the amount of money she can spend 
on meat. If the price is too high she 
must buy less, or she must substitute 
a less expensive kind. “Price does hurt 
the consumption of meat,” she said, 
“whether you believe it or not.” 


Also, she felt that a large percent- 
age of housewives do not know the 
various meat cuts, and that more could 
be done to educate them, but if too 
many cuts are displayed at one time 
it is confusing. They want the meat 
put up in such a way that it can be 
prepared in a reasonable length of 
time. 


She felt that the display of cooked 
product in the market, or a model of 
such a product, would be advantage- 
ous, changing it from time to time. 
Also she felt it would be of advantage 
if the various cuts that could be cooked 
quickly were displayed together, those 
that took somewhat longer could be 
displayed in another group and the 
long cooking cuts in still another group. 
This would be very helpful to the 
housewife. Also that the name of the 
cut and the price per pound be shown 
with it. 


What Women Want and Don’t Want. 


Some of the things which women 
wanted in meat markets were cleaner 
stores, no flies, no smoking by the 
butcher, no sawdust on the floor. Wo- 
men have a prejudice against sawdust 
because they think it covers up dirt. 
She felt that there is too much pres- 
sure put on the high priced meat and 
not enough is told about the cheaper 
cuts, 


Women want the grades stamped on 
the meat. They need this to buy in- 
telligently. Also they want meat of all 
kinds to be branded. Women want to 
know from what packer their meat 
comes. Even those in the low income 
group object to buying meat that does 
not carry a brand. She objected to the 
display of cut meats in windows and 
said they were unattractive. She advo- 
cated, rather, the display of a cooked 
meat, “but don’t use raw meat.” 


A Yardstick for Salesmen. 


Some effort was made toward devel- 
oping a yardstick for salesmen in a 
discussion led by Paul W. Trier, vice- 
president of Arnold Bros., under the 
subject head, “Why Salesmen Fail.” In- 
cluded among the questions directed to 
this end were: 


“Does the salesman have to be a 
good story teller to be a success?” 


“Does he have to be a good drinker 
to be a success?” 


“Does he have to be a smart dresser 
to be a success?” 


“Do boys born and raised in town do 
better than boys from the country?” 
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“Ts a college education necessary to 
be a successful salesman?” 


“What kind of early training is de- 
sirable?” 


What is Successful Selling. 

These questions provoked a great 
deal of interesting discussion. 

A. L. Eberhardt, of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Wichita, Kans., said that 
the basis of all successful selling is: 

1. Thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness. 

2. Ability to judge human nature 
quickly and correctly. 

3. Work. 

With these three elements it is im- 
possible to fail, he said. 

Howard C. Greer, director of the de- 
partment of marketing and research of 
the Institute, reported in some detail 
on a survey of “Sales Force Compensa- 
tion and Expense,” which will be pub- 
lished by the Institute in amplified 
form in the near future. 


Chemistry Section 


Canned meat and lard were the major 
subjects around which the papers pre- 
sented at the Chemistry Section meet- 
ing centered. Presiding was Colonel 
Edward N. Wentworth of Armour and 
Company, with Dr. L. M. Tolman of 
Wilson & Co. as program chairman. 


In his informal talk on “Some Tech- 
nical Aspects of the Canning of Meat,” 
Dr. J. J. Vollertsen, chief chemist of 
Armour and Company, briefly traced the 
history of canning. Originating in 
France as a means of food preserva- 
tion, it was first practiced in this coun- 
try in Boston, and at about the same 
time the tin can was brought into use 
instead of the glass bottle, which had 
been used up to that time. 


The most 


important thing in the 


canning of meats at the present time, 





DIRECTED A LIVELY SESSION. 


kx. N. Wentworth of Armour and Company 
presided at the meeting of the Chemistry 


Section. 


he said, is the quality of the product 
at the time it is ready for canning. 
The first step is to see that the meat 
to be canned is handled in the most 
sanitary manner possible. It is well to 
get it from the carcass as promptly as 
possible, keep it under refrigeration 
throughout the preliminary stages and 
see that it gets into the cans in as 
nearly as good condition as at the time 
of slaughter. 


Meat Canning Problems. 


After the meat is prepared for the 
cans it is usually given a cooking op- 
eration of some sort. Sometimes it is 
merely parboiled. Between the time 
it is cooked and is packed into the 
cans, care must be taken to see that 
the product does not become contami- 
nated. 


The can companies have done a great 
deal for the canning industries, Dr. Vol- 
lertsen said. They maintain large re- 
search laboratories which are constantly 
studying the subject of canning. Long 
ago they worked out mo-: of their own 
problems in the preparation of cans so 
that at the present time they are de- 
voting their time t> the problems of the 
canner. 


It is a unique set-up, he said, as there 
are not many industries devoting most 
of their research efforts to the prob- 
lems of their customers. He also 
pointed to the work of the National 
Canners Association and the aid they 
are prepared to render their members. 


Metals in Meat Canning. 


Objection to the use of wooden tables 
by canners for trimming arid handling 
meats was made on the ground that it 
is practically impossible to keep such 
tables bacteriologically clean. 


He pointed to the various types of 
non-corrosive metals for table tops, 
which have proved to be very satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. Aluminum kettles 
for cooking were quite satisfactory, iron 
less so because of possibility of discolor- 
ation. Copper kettles if used, must be 
tinned and there is trouble with this 
wearing off. He discussed cans and 
some of the problems the canners have 
met in getting just the tinplate they 
want for their manufacture. 


Another very important thing is per- 


sonnel in the canning factory, Dr. Vol- 


lertsen said. “You can’t run a can- 


ning factory with ordinary packing- 
house men,” he said. 
best type of organization you run into 
trouble once in a while. 
an experienced man there and want to 
have some sort of technical help or 
supervision. 
and needs help from that angle.” 


“Even with the 
So you want 
It is a technical problem 


Bacteriology in Canning. 
In discussing “Some Problems Aris- 


ing in the Bacteriology of Canning,” 
Dr. John Moran of Oscar Mayer & Co. 
pointed to the problem of bacteria con- 
trol in products widely demanded but 
which must not be overcooked to the 
extent of spoiling their appearance 
from the standpoint of the consumer. 


While sanitary handling is important, 


it is not all that is necessary, Dr. Mo- 
ran said. Other steps are equally im- 


ortant, such as curing and cooking. 
Weapons for the packer to check de- 


velopment of bacteria are curing in- 
gredients. 
sufficient to withhold the development 


Salt concentrations are not 
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of anaerobic bacteria, but nitrate and 
nitrite are the real factors involved in 
this control, he said. While they do not 
act as preservatives, they prevent the 
attack of these bacteria on protein 
structures. 

It was realized that the experiment 
in bacterial count made was not of 
practical use to the packer, but it did 
tell what was going on. It is possible, 
however, that development is under 
way by which such bacterial examina- 
tion can be made in a few minutes, 
which will have much practical value. 
He pointed out that sugar and salt are 
now bought on specifications and there 
was the possibility that ultimately there 
might be such a thing as buying trim- 
mings on bacterial specifications. 


Cause of Swelled Cans. 


Dr. L. B. Jensen, of Swift & Com- 
pany, talked of “The Cause and Pre- 
vention of Swelling in Canned, Spiced 
Ham.” He pointed to the many con- 
flicting evidences regarding spoilage 
and the efforts to find the cause. He 
advocated the use of a mixed nitrate 
and nitrite cure for meats going into 
canned spiced ham and the need for 
spices for this purpose with a low bac- 
terial count. The curing ingredients 
should be very thoroughly mixed with 
the meats so there will be no pockets 
where the nitrate and nitrite can not 
work. 

The use of psychology, friendliness 
and good judgment in adjusting claims 
regardless of their character, was ad- 
vocated by Dr. R. W. Pilcher of the 
American Can Company, in discussing 
“Some Aspects of the Problem of Han- 
dling Claims for Alleged Food Poison- 
ing.” 

He pointed out that practically every- 
one was aware of the serious problem 
which every food processor must face 
in occasional claims of food poison- 
ing. He called attention to the rapid 
increase in food poisoning cases in the 
past ten years, due partly to the fact 
that the consumption of canned goods 
in those years had increased and in 
part to claims without proper founda- 
tion. 


Meeting Damage Claims. 


He said that the most effective agen- 
cy for examining canned food poisoning 
claims is the consumers’ complaint de- 
partment of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. 

The next agency operating to handle 
such claims is the legal departments of 
the larger canners. Packers who are 
not large enough to maintain their own 
legal departments and who are not 
members of the National Canners As- 
sociation find that the handling of such 
claims is quite a problem, and it is 
here that the can companies can render 
assistance. 

Claims have been found to range all 
the way from death to a slight stom- 
ach ache. The procedure is determined 
bv the details of the different cases. 
All claims are divided into three maior 
groups: (a) those made by individuals 
who have no medical verification of ill- 
ness and who have not retained legal 
counsel; (b) claims made by those hav- 
ing no medical verification of illness 
but who have retained legal counsel; 
and (c) claims made by those having 
medical verification of illness and legal 
counsel. 


He described in considerable detail 
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good procedure to be followed in han- 
dling each type of case and in all 
cases urged the early collection of 
facts. He recommended two texts 
which he said would give a background 
of information on food poisoning help- 
ful to the layman. These are “Food 
Poisoning and Food Borne Infections,” 
by E. O. Jordan and “Food Borne In- 
fections and Intoxications,”’ by F. W. 
Tanner. 


Dr. Pilcher was of the opinion that 
manufacturers in all branches of the 
food industry have been responsible for 
that type of food poisoning claim which 
falls into the racket class. Too many 
cases are settled out of court and in 
the long run, for the industry as a 
whole, it is a question whether this 
is a wise practice. 


Analyzing Commercial Lard. 


The first report in the lard section of 
the program was given by Dr. F 
Vibrans on “An Analytical Survey of 
Commercial Lard.” 

The survey was made to see how 
much truth there is in the allegation 
that lard lacks uniformity. If true, 
then some background was sought on 
which could be based the formation of 
some simple standards which would 
tend to produce lard of more uniform 
quality. Over 100 samples were col- 
lected from different parts of the 
country. To the analysis of these were 
added analyses of some representative 
samples from packer laboratories, mak- 
ing a total of some 150 samples. These 
were tested first, for flavor and odor, 
then for moisture, free fatty acid, 
smoking temperature, color, congealing 
point, melting point, etc. 

A brief report was made on “The 





CHAMPIONS OF QUALITY. 


1. Albert F. Goetze of Baltimore and 
Louis Meyer of New York are famous for 
insistence on quality in their sausage 
products. 

2. J. L. Jacobs, Armour and Company, 
talks quality with Chas. Trunz of the 
Trunz Pork Stores, Brooklyn, a “chip off 
the old block.” 

3. W. L. Ballentine, Ballentine Packing 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and T. G. Strange, 
The Provision Co., Columbus, Ga., 
quality merchandisers. 


are 


Drip Process of Rendering Lard,”, by 
W. A. Welch of the Industrial Chem- 
ical Company. This process is about 
two years old, and at the present time 
there are two commercial installations 
of this system. 

By this process, which is carried on 
in a vertical cooker, the oil drips away 
from the solid matter as fast as it is 
rendered, thus avoiding heating it with 
the solid matter. This is believed to 
have an advantage from the standpoint 
of odor, color and free fatty acid con- 
tent. Following the rendering pro- 
cess the lard is refined by the addition 
of powdered activated carbon and bi- 
carbonate of soda, all in one processing 
operation. All operations are con- 
ducted under vacuum. 

New Drip Lard Process. 

The product is neutral and need 
only be filtered to be ready for pack- 
aging, Mr. Welch said. The cracklings 
have a grease content of 16 per cent 
and after pressing are about 8 per cent 
grease. This pressed oil is put back 
into the cooker with the next charge. 

It is unnecessary to hash fats going 
into the drip melter, and it is not nec- 
essary to initially carry an internal 
pressure sufficient to break down the 
material. On the contrary, Mr. Welch 
said, sub-atmospheric pressures are 
employed from the start. The equip- 
ment combines a complete system of 
rendering, refining, deodorizing. It pro- 
duces lard low in free fatty acid and 
with a high smoke point and it pro- 
duces dry lard because the process is 
carried out under vacuum, Mr Welch 
said. 

[An illustrated description of this new lard 


process will appear in an early iss 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. ] a 


Green or Blue Lard. 


Dr. Vibrans reported on some studies 
made on green lard or blue lard, but 
ig not claim to have solved the prob- 
em. 


He explained the background for his 
experiment, the methods pursued and 
the results secured. He is of the 
opinion that green, or blue, lard may 
result from either killing or cutting 
fats but in general there is more green 
color from killing fats than from cut- 
ting fats. The color seems to develop 
after the tank has been opened and de- 
pends on temperature, moisture and 
other factors. Green lard containing a 
large amount of blue is unattractive. 
Small amounts of blue less objection- 
able. Green or blue lard has good keep- 
ing qualities but not necessarily better 
than yellow. Length of cooking time is 
believed to be a factor in color and in 
stability. 

It is held by some tankhouse fore- 
men that blue color is related to the 
venting of the tank during cooking of 
the product and the data collected in 
this experiment bears out this conten- 
tion, he said. The manipulation of the 
vat together with careful regulation of 
the length of cook tend to control pro- 
duction of green or blue lard. 


Engineering Section 


Fire is an ever-present possibility in 
meat packing plants, and a danger to 
be guarded against at all times with 
the utmost vigilance, in the opinion of 
Edward W. Leeper, of Rollins-Burdick- 
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Hunter Co., the first speaker at the 
engineering and construction section. 

“Construction Problems in Fire Pre- 
vention” was his subject, during the 
discussion of which he explained vari- 
ous types of building construction and 
their fire hazards and how to guard the 
meat plant against destructive and 
costly fires. 

In building an addition to the meat 
packing plant, the speaker pointed out, 
there is always considered the higher 
cost of the safer types of construction. 
Very often the higher cost of fireproof 
building's is the deciding factor in influ- 
encing more inflammable construction. 
However, considered over a course of 
years, the lower insurance rate charged 
for protection on less inflammable con- 
struction results in the building costing 
more in the first place being the cheap- 
est in the end. In the meanwhile also, 
there is the greater security against in- 
terruption of operations and loss of cus- 
tomers when operations are conducted 
in structures where fires are less liable 
to be destructive. 


Building Types and Their Fire Hazards. 
In any type of meat plant building 
construction brick walls are essential 
from the fire standpoint. These should 
be at least 12 in., and preferably 16 in., 
thick at the top floor. Buildings with 
wood floors, columns and joists and con- 
taining many floor openings, elevator 
shafts, etc., burn rapidly when a fire 
once starts in them, the speaker pointed 
out. Such building can be made safer 
by installing automatic steel fire doors 
preferably and arrangements for auto- 
matically shutting off floor openings. 


A safer type of building is that of 
mill construction, popular for meat 
plants a few years ago. In these build- 
ings heavy wood timbers are used for 
columns, beams, etc. Elevators are 
usually in brick shafts protected with 
automatic steel fire docrs. These build- 
ings burn slowly when a fire first starts 
in them. 


The most modern construction for 
the packing plant provides for the use 
of incombustible materials, including 
steel, brick, concrete, tile, etc. In 
buildings of this type over one story 
high the steel work should be inclosed, 
the speaker said. 


A fireproof building will not burn, but 
considerable damage may be caused in 
such a structure, it was pointed out, if 
a fire starts in a portion where much 
combustible material is stored. Greater 
safety is secured, therefore, if large 


— are split up with fireproof parti- 
ions, 


Openings in floors and walls should 
be adequately protected regardless of 
the type of building construction used 
and windows should be glazed with 
Wire glass. Any provisions for keep- 
ing down the draft through a building 
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GLOATED OVER HIS SAVINGS. 
Allen McKenzie, head of Wilson & Com- 


pany’s engineering department, told the 
Engineering Section meeting of savings 
made in steam and power. 


will retard the spread of any fire that 
starts. 

Guarding Against Fire Spreading. 

A fire sometimes spreads from one 
adjoining building to another because 
of defective or inadequate dividing 
walls or because combustible con- 
struction materials project from one 
building into another. Openings from 
one building into another may be pro- 
tected with brick vestibules using two 
fire doors on each vestibule—four in all. 
Parapets at least 16 in. thick and 4 ft. 
high are an additional safeguard. Wire 
glass windows and steel shutters pro- 
vide superior protection against the 
spread of fire from one floor to another 
through the windows or from one 
building to another. 


Mr. Leepre pointed out that stock- 
yards as usually constructed are a fire 
menace that need particular attention. 
A fire started in wood pens is often 
difficult to control not only because of 
the great quantity of combustible ma- 
terial, including wood pens, gates, 
scale houses, hay, etc., but also because 
of narrow runways and congested con- 
ditions. 

An automatic sprinkler system is 
one of the best possible protections for 
meat plant buildings, and because of 
the lower insurance rates on sprink- 
lered buildings the cost of installation 
is soon paid for. Such a system is on 
guard 24 hours of the day. 


Good Housekeeping Reduces Fire Risk. 

In every meat plant, the speaker 
said, there should be adequate fire 
fighting equipment and a force trained 
in its use and in fire fighting. This 
equipment should be maintained in the 
best possible condition by frequent in- 
spection and overhauling. 

Conditions conductive to fires should 
be corrected. Good housekeeping is 
particularly essential. Smokehouses 
should be kept clean and the doors 





maintained in first class condition. Un- 
soldered electrical joints and unauthor- 
ized extensions are always a source of 
danger. 

Direct heating devices are always a 
menace, as is also bad housekeeping in 
any part of the plant, particularly in 
the locker rooms. Metal lockers should 
be provided and clothing never should 
be hung close to or in contact with 
heating pipes. Rubbish and litter 
should not be allowed to accumulate 
in any part of the plant. Hair pickers 
should discharge into a fireproof room. 


A Modern Power House. 

Since the description of the new by- 
product power plant in the Chicago 
packinghouse of Wilson & Co. appeared 
in the March 24, 1934, issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, packers un- 
doubtedly have wondered just what re- 
sults are being accomplished in the way 
of steam and power cost reduction. 


This question was partially answered 
by Allen McKenzie, chief engineer of 
Wilson & Co., the second speaker at 
the engineering and construction sec- 
tion, in his address “A Modern Power 
House.” As was explained in the article 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER pre- 
viously referred to, this power plant 
was designed to secure certain results, 
and a cost reduction that would yield 
a large return on the investment. 
These results of course were estimated 
before the plant was installed. 


This power plant has been in opera- 
tion since the first week in January of 
this year so that there has been ample 
time to determine just what is being 
accomplished. Results to date, Mr. 
McKenzie said, have been very good, 
in fact they have exceeded ill 
expectations and estimates. 


Electric Load Governs Process Steam. 

Mr. McKenzie’s address was of par- 
ticular interest to all engineers attend- 
ing the session. It dealt with pre- 
liminary engineering data on which to 
base calculations for a by-product 
power plant and a description of the 
equipment installed in the Wilson 
power plant and its operation. 

The electric load, it was made clear, 
is the governing factor in by-product 
power plant design, as this determ- 
ines the amount of steam that will be 
available for operation of ice machines, 
pumps, etc., and for processing. Pre- 
liminary studies, therefore, must de- 
termine steam and power demands day 
and night for every season of 
the year. 


When these are known the informa- 
tion is available on which to determine 
amount of generating equipment and 
kind and size of boilers required. 

One of the most difficult tasks in 
putting over a proposition of this kind, 
the speaker said, is to sell the idea to 
the executives. But before the engineer 
attempts to do this he must be very 
sure of his ground and be thoroughly 
sold on his proposition. 

Since the new power plant of Wilson 
& Co., was placed in operation there 
has been practically no expense for 
maintenance and .repairs. The plant 
has functioned very satisfactorily and 
no facts have been developed that 
would indicate the equipment is not 
properly chosen for the work it has 
to do. If the plant were to be rede- 
signed today, Mr. McKenzie said, speci- 
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fications for equipment would not be 
changed in any particular. 

The only trouble which developed in 
the seven months of operation was the 
loss of a few superheater tubes due to 
apparent improper adjustment of the 
water softening apparatus. Slight ad- 
justment entirely corrected the trouble. 

Mr. McKenzie made it clear that 
steam and power load conditions are 
different in every meat packing plant 
and that, therefore, the design of a 
by-product power plant is a particular 
problem to meet the specific conditions 
existing. 

Packers interested in this Wilson by- 
product power plant and the equipment 
installed in it will find it described in 
the March 24, 1934 issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Roofing and Waterproofing. 

Pitch, felt and gravel have been used 
as roofing materials for 75 years, and 
roofs built of them have been in serv- 
ice with little or no repairs for 20 to 
25 years. These statements were made 
by C. M. Timpe, of The Barrett Co., in 
his address “Roofing and Waterproof- 


ing” to emphasize the economy of good 
materials and workmanship in roof 
construction. 


Many points of interest to the man 
whose responsibility it is to keep build- 
ing repairs and maintenance to a min- 
imum were brought out in this ad- 
dress. Among these was the difference 
in the value between pitch and asphalt 
as roofing materials. The latter ma- 
terial, the speaker said, has properties 
that make it less suitable for roofing 
work than the former, among which 
are less flexibility and ductibility, re- 
sulting in slower healing or no heal- 
ing, of holes or damaged spots in 
roofs of the latter material. 


In a roof of felt, pitch and gravel 
the speaker explained, the pitch furn- 
ished the waterproofing element, the 
felt acting as a binder to hold the 
pitch in place. The function of the 
gravel is to hold the pitch in place 
and to prevent damage to the latter 
by the sun. 

Flashing Needs Special Care. 

The requisite for satisfactory serv- 
ice in a pitch and gravel roof are first 
class materials and workmanship. The 
flashing in particular should receive 
attention, the speaker said. One mis- 
take sometimes made by inexpert work- 
men when laying pitch and gravel is 
to heat the pitch too hot. An indica- 
tion of this is the escape of yellow 
fumes from the melting pot. Pitch 
should not be heated hotter than 400 
degrees. Cases are on record of pitch 
and gravel roof laid 30 years ago that 
are still waterproof and in good con- 
dition. 

Pitch and felt also stand up satis- 
factorily in waterproofing work, the 
speaker said. One mistake sometimes 
made in the meat plant, particularly on 
brine decks, is to install felt and pitch 
water-proofing before the concrete has 
set and is thoroughly dry. It is becom- 
ing good practice, the speaker said, t 
protect insulation with a two-ply pitch 
and felt membrane applied over the 
concrete. 

A very interesting motion picture 
was shown of the manner in which 
waterproofing is applied to under- 
ground cement work. 
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Who Are They? 
Here They Are 





(See page 119 for pictures.) 

1. John Neukom, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind, 

2. James S. Scala, president, Scala Pack- 
ing Co., Utica, N. Y. 

3. W. H. Kammert, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


4. Ira A. Newman, vice president, U. 8. 


a Storage & Ice Co., Chicago, 
5. A. Greenwood, superintendent, Fos- 


toria Packing Co., Fostoria, O. 

6. George Whitting, sales manager, Wm. 
Davies & Co., Chicago, Ill 

7. E. W. Foote, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

8. W. D. Jones, president, Carl A. Weitz 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

9. Paul P. Aldrich, chemist, 
Hart, Chicago. 

10. Theodore Weil, president, Weil Pack- 
ing Co., Evansville, Ind. 

11. H. D. Osman, director of purchasing, 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, Chicago. 

12. L. W. Bornwasser, president, Emmart 
Packing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Miller & 


13. S. L. Richardson, sausage, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
14. S. V. Colt, personnel, Armour and 


Company, Chicago. 

15. H. J. Murdock, personnel, 
and Company, Chicago. 

16. J. W. Sartwelle, president, Port City 

Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 

Altheimer, Brecht Casing 

New York, N. Y. 

Oppenheimer, 

Chicago. 

19. R. L. Poe, sausage 
pert, Chicago. 

20. KE. W. Phelps, manager, Swift & Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

21. Henry Manaster, Harry 

Bro., Chicago. 

W. Bowers, operating, 

Co., Chicago, 

Schmidt, Schmidt Provision Co., 

Toledo, Ohio 

24. J. E. Glen, manager, G. 
Co., Chicago. 

25. D. J. Madden, 
nessee 
Tenn. 

26. CC. E. Field, president, 
Co., Owensboro, Ky. 

27. V. G. Sells, Fairmont Provision Co., 
Alliance, O. 

28. J. R. Johnson, purchasing, 
Packing Co., Chicago. 

29. James F. Costello, 
Co., Chicago. 

30. Miss Cecelia Smith, 
Smith Packing Co., 


Armour 


a. 2 Corp., 


18. KE, Chas. Hollenbach, 


and dog food ex- 


Manaster & 
22. W. Wilson & 
23. E. 
H. Hammond 


president, 
Packing Co., 


Kast Ten- 
Knoxville, 


Field Packing 


Cudahy 
sausage, Wilson & 


manager, Wolf- 
Utica, N. Y. 











BRINGING UP GRANDSON. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann, the “Old Timer,” is 

bringing along grandson Chas. W. He ss 

to succeed him in providing the best of 
knives and plates for sausage rooms. 
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Meyer Gross, president, Harrisburg 
Abattoir, Harrisburg, Pa. 


A. D. White, director of public 
tions, Swift & Co., Chicago. 


John 


(See page pictures, ) 


rela- 


John Peters, president, 
Co., Williamsport, 

R. S. Sinclair, president, 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. J. Ruprecht, Ruprecht & Co., 

cago. 

E. N. Wentworth, 
bureau, 
cago. 

H. J. Gramlich, 
University of 
Neb. 

L. H. Cerf, 


Peters 
Kingan & 
Chi- 


director live stock 
Armour and Company, Chi- 


animal husbandry, 
Nebraska, Lincoln, 


beef cutting, 
Company, Chicago. 
E. Gieschek, sausage, 
Co., Chicago. 
Jos. Slotkowski, 
ski Sausage Co., 
H. J. Spaak, 
Chicago. 
Milton Tanzer, purchasing, 
Hart, Chicago. 
E. T. Miller, vice 
Bros., Chicago. 
Ww. C. Berswordt, 
cago. 
Cc. H. Keehn, provision 
Kingan & Co., 
N. D. Taylor, provisions, 
Chicago. 
Lawrence Forster, 
ter, Chicago. 
Mrs. W. H., Coffin, 
Waterloo, Ia. 
Ruth _ Crozier, 
Chicago. 
Marie Bornwasser, Emmart 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Nellie Weston, Brecht Co., 
N. Y. 


Armour and 


Geo. Maier & 


president, 
Chicago. 


Wilson & Co. 


Slotkow- 
sausage, 
Miller & 


president, Hately 


Arnold Bros., Chi- 


; department, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Swift & Co., 
Fuhrman & Fors- 
Rath Packing Co., 


Visking Corporation, 


Packing 
New York, 


Mrs. E. Gieschek, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. L. W. Forster, Fuhrman & Fors- 
ter, Chicago. 

Mrs. H. J. Spaak, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Hilda Bjork, Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. 

Grace Mueller, Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

Rose Kier, Institute of 
Meat Packers. 

Erna Waage, Institute of 
Meat Packers. 


Geo. Maier & Co., 


American 


American 








61. 
63. 
64. 


(See page 144 for pictures.) 
Con Yeager, president, 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. V. Crary, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Continental Can Co. 

John J. Doheny, Reynolds Metals Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Myron Hyman, International Salt Co. 

J. W. Hubbard, president, J. W. Hub- 
bard Co., Chicago. 

W. E. Remlow, by-products sales, 
Ford Co., Chicago. 

G. E. Kummerow, Continental Can 
Co., Chicago. 

J. J. Coyne, Worcester Salt Co. 

Robt. Goodwine, Wm. J. Stange Co., 
Chicago. 

Edward Oppenheimer, 

asing Co., Chicago. 

F. A. Mayer, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., 
Chicago. 

Leo Weglein, Chi- 
cago. 

A. H. Krueger, 
Visking Corporation, 

L. Rosenberg, Cincinnati 
Supply Corp., Chicago. 

Paris O. White, Continental Can Co., 
Chicago. 

W. J. Harte, 
Chicago. ! 

Art Olson, Sutherland Paper Co., Chi- 
cago 

J. & Cahill, Heekin Can Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

A. J. Hulsebosch, International Salt 
Co., Scranton, Pa, 


Con Yeager 


Oppenheimer 


Berth Levi Co., 


advertising manager, 
Chicago. 
Butchers’ 


Du Pont Cellophane Co., 


Cincin- 
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Sausage Manufacturers Now 
Have National Organization 


LARGE attendance at the meet- 
oo of the National Organization 
of Sausage Manufacturers, a division 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, held on Saturday morning, 
was sufficient testimony to the growth 
in membership and interest this organ- 
ization has had: since its formation a 
little more than a year ago. 


The meeting was presided over by 
W. H. Gausselin, Chicago, who has 
been chairman of the Institute’s sau- 
sage committee for many years. 


In opening the meeting and outlining 
the program Mr. Gausselin called at- 
tention to unfavorable conditions, no- 
tably low average consumer purchas- 
ing power and the keen competition of 
other foods, that have existed during 
the past several years, and predicted 
that if a larger per capita consumption 
of sausage is to be brought about there 
must be greater cooperation among all 
sausage manufacturers. 


Aims of the Organization. 

The organization, the speaker said, 
is working out a program of activity. 
Among the questions being considered 
are: 


1—Training of sausage salesmen. 





2—Furnishing advertising matter to 
members. 


38—Merchandising and selling help 
to retailers. 


4—Compilation of marketing infor- 
mation. 


5—Activities helpful in increasing 
consumer demand for sausage. 


6—Field representatives of the or- 
ganization to contact members in their 
plants. 


7—Increasing membership in the or- 
ganization. 


8—Solution of perplexing production 
and merchandising problems. 


Committees of the organization are 
considering these things, he said. 
Much progress of a nature helpful to 
the sausage manufacturing industry 
already has been made and it is confi- 
dently expected that progress from this 
time on will be rapid. 


What the Organization Offers. 


In introducing H. A. Armstrong, In- 
stitute member of the Department of 
Public Relations and Trade, Wesley 
Hardenbergh, vice president of the In- 
stitute, said that in 1931, the latest 
year for which figures are available, 
the value of sausage produced was 
about 200 million dollars, approximate- 
ly 10 per cent of the values of the 
products of the meat industry. Sau- 
sage, he predicted, will become increas- 


ingly important in the American diet 
as the work outlined by the Institute 
gets into full swing. 


Mr. Armstrong’s subject was “The 
National Organization of Sausage 
Manufacturers and What It Offers to 
Members.” The sausage division of the 
Institute, Mr. Armstrong said, is seek- 
ing three goals—service of practical 
aid to individual members; immediate 
solution of many of the problems of 
the sausage industry and a general im- 
provement of conditions of production 
and merchandising. 


To this end the division is planning 
active cooperation with and aid to the 
organization, particularly in helping it 
to become nationwide in scope and rep- 
resentative of the industry at large; 
planning active cooperation with state 
and federal officials; laying plans to 
improve manufacturing methods and 
bettering the quality of products; de- 
vising ways and means to educate con- 
sumers, and expanding the market for 
sausage products. 


Facilities Available to Members. 


Members of the organization, the 
speaker said, through the facilities of 
the Institute are now able to obtain 
specific help in solving production and 
merchandising problems, training em- 
ployes, purchasing equipment, writing 
advertising, etc. These services, Mr. 
Armstrong made plain, are furnished 
without cost to the membership. 


While much has been done, the In- 
stitute program is not yet considered 
complete. The long-range success of 
the organization, the speaker predicted, 
will depend on the spirit with which 
the problems facing sausage manufac- 
turers are undertaken and the coopera- 
tion the members give to the organiza- 


ee WE: 


PACKERS AND SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS ENJOY AN ALL-SAUSAGE LUNCHEON. 
Following ~ meeting of the National Organization of Sausage Manufacturers those in attendance were given a luncheon at the 


rake Hotel at which the entire menu consisted of sausage prod ucts. 
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Addresses by trade leaders followed. 
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tion as a whole and the various under- 
takings engaged in. 


Dollars Saved vs. Dollars Made. 


The advantages and savings to be 
made by cooperative purchase of ma- 
terials and supplies used in the sau- 
sage manufacturing plant were dis- 
cussed by two speakers—H. L. Osman, 
director of the Institute’s Department 
of Purchasing Practice, and Carl 
Neuer of the Delico Meat Products Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Osman’s subject was “What the 
Institute Equipment and Supply Com- 
pany Has to Offer Sausage Makers.” 
The idea of cooperative buying of ma- 
terial and supplies for meat packing 
plants was first conceived in 1924, Mr. 
Osman said. A year later the Depart- 
ment of Purchasing Practice was or- 
ganized and it has been in active serv- 
ice saving money for packers ever 
since. 

Many packers lose considerable sums 
every year, the speaker pointed out, be- 
cause purchase of equipment and sup- 
plies is not centralized in one man. De- 
partment heads may be perfectly capa- 
ble of choosing the equipment and sup- 
plies best suited to the needs, it was 
explained, but often they are not buy- 
ing minded, their energies being con- 
centrated on their particular duties. 
With purchasing centralized in one 
man, whose duty it is to do this job 
efficiently, better prices usually are 
obtained. 

Carl Neuer pointed out to the meet- 
ing what cooperative buying has meant 
to his firm, and gave several specific 
instances of saving. The saving for 
the year, he said, on all supplies and 
materials purchased cooperatively will 
amount to at least 10 per cent. 


Science and the Sausage Business. 


Discoloration in sausage is a trouble 
often experienced in the sausage manu- 
facturing plant. And often a great 
deal of time and money and much ef- 
fort must be spent before the difficulty 
is cleared up. 


Discoloration, both on the inside and 
outside of sausage, Dr. W. Lee Lewis, 
Director of the Department of Scien- 
tific Research of the Institute, made 
clear in his address, “Science and the 
Sausage Business,” is the result of bac- 
terial action. Therefore, to eliminate 
sausage discoloration, conditions in the 
plant and processing must be such that 
these “bugs,” as the doctor referred to 
them, cannot become troublesome. 

The first step in eliminating discol- 
oration is to have buildings and equip- 





CASINGS EXPERTS WHO KNOW SAUSAGE. 


1. Among the big staff of the Independent Casing Co. at the 2. 
4 i Sam Isaac, Charles Stohrer 


convention were: (left to right): 


and Irwin Hirsch. 
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SAUSAGE LEADERSHIP. 


Paul Trier, Arnold Bros. (left), L. O. 

Alkire, Swift & Co. (center) and W. H. 

Gausselin (right), discuss quality in 
sausage. 


ment clean, and the second to conduct 
processing and manufacturing opera- 
tions so that conditions will be unfa- 
vorable for bacterial growth and con- 
sequent discoloration. 


Bacteria may be present in the meat 
at the start of the processing opera- 
tions or may be picked up from equip- 
ment and the hands and clothing of 
workers during processing. This dis- 
coloration may be on the outside of 
the meats or it may be present in the 
form of a green ring, a green core or 
green spots in the meat. 


Cause of Slime. 


Bacteria troublesome in the meat 
packing plant are of two general 
classes, Dr. Lewis explained. In one 
class are those that grow in contact 
with air. In this class are the bacteria 
that cause sliming on frankfurts. 
These are destroyed in a temperature 
of 165 degs. Fahr. or above. When 
frankfurts come out of the cooking 
tank, therefore, bacteria in this class 
have been killed, and when frankfurts 
slime, the evidence is conclusive that 
the bacteria have been picked up at 
one or more points between the cooking 
tank and the shipping room. 

Incomplete drying of sausage in- 
creases the danger of sliming as bac- 
teria causing this condition thrive un- 
der conditions of dampness. Moisture 
(sweating) on sausage generally re- 
sults when the meats are moved from 
a lower temperature to a higher one. 
Handling increases the danger of 
transferring slime bacteria to the sau- 
sage, and if the meats are moist these 
bacteria may increase rapidly under 
the proper conditions of temperature. 

Dr. Lewis advised that to reduce 
sliming and discoloration on the outside 
of sausages, handling should be reduced 


Packing Co., 


Griffith, Griffith Laboratories; Chas. 
Anderson, Ind.; C. A. 


to a minimum and the sausage dried 
thoroughly before it goes into 
the shipping room. Equipment, walls 
roof, cages, trucks, benches, etc., should 
be kept sterile, or as near sterile as 
possible with sodium hypochlorite. 


Reasons for Inside Discoloration. 

Bacteria causing discoloration inside 
sausages get into the product before 
cooking. Where this trouble is com- 
mon, the speaker suggested, trim- 
mings and meats used in manufacture 
may not be in as good condition as they 
should be. If trimmings high in bac- 
teria are used, the final product will be 
high in those bacteria that cause dis- 
coloration. To prevent growth of bac- 
teria in trimmings they should be kept 
in a cooler temperature of 38 deg, 
Fahr. and not brought out of the cooler 
until they can be used immediately. 
To reduce inside discoloration, benches, 
equipment and workers’ clothing and 
hands should be clean and there should 
be no delays in processing. 

To aid in keeping equipment sterile 
Dr. Lewis suggested that tables with 
removable tops be used, and that dur- 
ing cleaning and sterilizing operations 
the stuffer be given particular atten- 
tion. Some of these machines are dif- 
ficult to reach effectively with cleaning 
and sterilizing solutions, but thorough 
work should not be neglected. He es- 
pecially recommended that the under 
sides of stuffer pistons be given atten- 
tion. 

Bacteria causing inside discoloration 
are killed by heat. Uniform heating 
of cooking tanks and smokehouses is 
therefore essential if occasional cases 
of inside discoloration are to be 
avoided. 


Sausage Cost Figuring. 


Two speakers also discussed the gen- 
eral subject of “Cost Figuring in the 
Sausage Business.” The first of these 
—W. D. Jones of Carl A. Weitz Co., 
Boston, Mass.—spoke on cost finding in 
relation to production, quality of prod- 
ucts and merchandising. 

It was Mr. Jones’ contention that no 
sausage manufacturer is in a position 
to produce or merchandise sausage ef- 
ficiently if he does not know his pro- 
duction costs. Without costs knowl- 
edge, operations must be performed by 
guess and when one guesses he is just 
as liable to be wrong as right and get 
in bad jams as a consequence. 

It was the speaker’s opinion, also, 
that lack of knowledge concerning 
what products cost has been responsi- 
ble for much of the price competition 
that has prevailed in sausage, which, 


PACKER SURROUNDED BY SEASONING. 
Talking curing and seasoning problems (left to right): F. w. 


S. Hughes, Hughes-Curry 
Wood of the Griffith staff. 
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in turn, has led to the production of 
much lower quality products to meet 
this price competition. Inasmuch as 
consumers want quality products, the 
flood of poor sausage on the market 
has been the direct cause of much loss 
of consumer good will and a consequent 
material reduction of the per capita 
consumption of sausage and ready-to- 
serve products. 


To illustrate the bad effects of low 
prices on consumption, Mr. Jones re- 
lated a happening before a large gath- 
ering of women in one of the larger 
cities in his state. One of the speak- 
ers at this gathering, a well-known fig- 
ure in home economics, advised against 
the use of sausage at this time. “It is 
selling too cheaply,” this speaker said, 
“to be good.” 


Short Cuts to Sound Cost Figuring. 


The second speaker to discuss sau- 
sage costs was Howard C. Greer, direc- 
tor of the Institute’s Department of 
Organization and Accounting and De- 
partment of Marketing. Mr. Greer 
pointed out that while a cost system 
that takes all detailed items of expense 
into account is desirable in the sausage 
manufacturing plants, many busi- 
nesses, particularly the smaller, are 
not in position to operate such systems. 


Therefore, he recommended a simple 
system which, while not requiring much 
time or expert knowledge in cost ac- 
counting methods, enables the sausage 
manufacturer to compute useful costs 
in a simple and accurate manner. 


Cost information, the speaker pointed 
out, is necessary in order to compare 
selling prices with cost production and 
to determine how efficiently the par- 
ticular plant is in processing and man- 
ufacturing. Mr. Greer discussed in 
considerable detail, illustrated by 
forms, these two angles of a simple cost 
system which he had devised for sau- 
sage manufacturers. 


Prices Should Be Based on Market Cost. 


In connection with any cost system, 
Mr. Greer warned, it is essential that 
all elements of expense be included. It 
is an easy matter, he said, to overlook 
details, and as a result to gain an al- 
together wrong impression of the re- 
sults being secured. He also urged 
that test costs be computed at frequent 
intervals, certainly as often as costs 
change, and that in cost figuring cur- 
rent market prices be used rather than 
the costs of materials on hand at time 
of purchase. 


When the market for trimmings 
goes up, a packer with a stock on hand 
Sometimes figures he has a merchan- 
dising advantage and can undersell 
competition. While this may be true, 
figuring selling prices on cost of pur- 
chase often leads to disturbed price 
conditions for finished products and 
creates situations that lead to retalia- 
tions. If every sausage manufacturer, 
he said, would base selling prices on 
the market rather than on cost to pur- 
chase, a much more stable price situa- 
tion would result and the temptation to 
create bad market conditions would be 
largely eliminated. 


Another suggestion made by Mr. 
Teer was to check plant operations 
carefully, particularly in determining 
Yields, production, shrink and other 
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PACKAGING FOR PROFIT. 
1. L. W. Sutherland, president Suther- 


land Paper Co., 
R. EB. Bell, 
notes on 
packers. 

2. President Brwin Freund and vice 
president H. R. Medici, Visking Corpora- 
tion, are leaders in giving packer and re- 
tailer merchandising aid. Their campaigns 
are outstanding, 


Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
industrial engineer, compare 
their packaging service for 


data that are used as averages in cost 
figuring. Conditions scmetimes change 
considerably from one period to an- 
other, and it is essential that the sau- 
sage manufacturer have fairly accur- 
ate information in order not to arrive 
at false and misleading conclusions. 


Making Better Sausage. 


L. O. Alkire, head of sausage 
sales, Swift & Company, Chicago, pre- 
dicted a greater consumption of sau- 
sage during the next few years. Prod- 
ucts made to meet price competition, 
he said, has caused many consumers to 
look on sausage with considerable sus- 
picion. During the past year, however, 
there has been considerable improve- 
ment in consumer attitude, due to the 
efforts being made by many sausage 
manufacturers to improve their quality. 


In this connection Mr. Alkire called 
attention to the many food products— 
milk, butter, bread, ete.—for which a 
large consumption has been built by 
improving quality. The keener com- 
petition of these other foods with sau- 
sage, he said, and the use of more open 
displays in retail meat outlets should 
convince the sausage manufacturer of 
the necessity for improving their 
products. 


A program of high quality products 
is the only basis on which the sausage 
manufacturer can build a sound busi- 
ness. The one who continues to at- 
tempt to do business on a price basis 
with quality of questionable merit is 
going to find the going increasingly 
difficult, the speaker predicted. 


Organization Officers Elected. 


Following the program, a short busi- 
ness meeting was held during which 
the following officers were elected for 
the year beginning January 1, 1935: 


Chairman—Geo. A. Schmidt, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., New York City. 


Vice Chairmen — B. C. Dickinson, 


Louis Burk, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Walter Frank, Frank & Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Edward C. Jones, Jones 
Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; W. 
D. Jones, Carl A. Weitz Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Albert Luer, Luer Packing Co., 
Ine., Los Angeles, Calif.; V. D. Skip- 
worth, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York 
City; Paul W. Trier, Arnold Bros., 
Chicago. 


Members of the Committee: Frank 
D. Warner, Armour & Co, Chicago; 
Paul W. Trier, Arnold Brothers, Chi- 
cago; Frank DuBois, N. Auth Provis- 
ion Co., Washington, D C.; B. C. Dick- 
inson, Louis Burk, Inc., Philadelphia; 
A. A. Seanlan, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; James E. O’Leary, Deerfoot 
Farms Co., Southboro, Mass.; Carl 
Neuer, Delico Meat Products Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Clement Eckrich, Peter 
Eckrich & Sons, Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. 
Bantz, Edelmann Provision Co., Cin- 
cinnati; F. Howard Firor, Frank M. 
Firor, Inc., New York City; Carl T. 
Fischer, Henry Fischer Packing Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Walter Frank, Frank & Co., Milwau- 
kee; William E. Fried, Fried & Reine- 
man Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. 
H. Smith, Frye Packing Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; Fred Glaser, Glaser Provision 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; V. D. Skipworth, 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York City; Jo- 
seph J. Naegle, A. Habermann Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio; George L. 
Heil, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Hugo A. Hildebrandt, Hildebrandt 
Provision Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Jo- 
seph A. Ott, Charles Hollenbach, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Edward C. Jones, Jones Dairy Farm, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; Albert Luer, Luer 
Packing Co., Los Angeles; Charles 
Kramer, Margerum Provision Co., 
Trenton, N. J.; Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago; James Frank, 
Memphis Packing Corp., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Myron McMillan, J. T. McMil- 
lan Co., St. Paul, Minn.; G. E. Duwe, 
Mickelberry’s Food Products Co., Chi- 
cago; Harry Wilbur, H. Moffat Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


W. H. Gausselin, Mutual Sausage 
Co., Chicago; Fred Rathjens, P. F. 
Rathjens & Sons, San _ Francisco, 
Calif.; Earl Thompson, Reliable Pack- 


ing Co., Chicago; W. G. Reynolds, 
Reynolds Packing. Co., Union City, 
Tenn.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 


Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more; George A. Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., New York City; L. O. Alkire, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; Frederick A. 
Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Sons, Philadelphia; 
John S. Weaver, John S. Weaver Co., 
Lebanon, Pa.; W. D. Jones, Carl A 
Weitz Co., Boston; George A. Casey, 
Wilmington Provision Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; A. R. McCartan, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. 


Cost Figuring Methods. 


An important resolution was also 
introduced and adopted. It reads: 


“We recommend that a special com- 
mittee of the National Organization 
of Sausage Manufacturers be formed 
to study and develop sound cost figur- 
ing methods for the sausage industry 
and that the Institute’s Department of 
Organization and Accounting be re- 
quested to cooperate with this commit- 
tee in working out principles and 
methods.” 
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Sausage Luncheon 


Sausage manufacturers, packers and 
packer sausage executives in attend- 
ance at the sectional meetings were the 
guests of the Institute at a sausage 
luncheon, served immediately following 
the Saturday morning sessions. 

Sausage was a part of all but the 
dessert course. There were sausage 
appetizers, soup with frankfurter 
“croutons,” salad with sausage worked 
ingeniously into the dressing and the 
main course of sausage, sauerkraut 
and boiled potatoes. Included in this 
were frankfurters, pork sausage pat- 
ties, broiled liver sausage, broiled big 
bologna, Thuringer and others. The 
deliciousness of the meal was attested 


by the large servings and_ small 
amounts of food returned to the 
kitchens. 


Immediately following the luncheon 
there was a business session, addressed 
by Oscar G. Mayer, chairman of the 
Committee of Interpretation and Ap- 
peal of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, and William Whitfield 
Woods, president of the Institute. W. 
H. Gausselin, chairman of the sausage 


section, who has worked for many 
years to develop this cooperation 
among sausage manufacturers, pre- 
sided. 


Before the meeting began pocket 
sized editions of the “Code of Trade 
Practices of the American Meat Pack- 
ing Industry,” which was adopted Oc- 
tober 22, 1929 and approved Novem- 
ber 12, 1929 by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, were distributed to the mem- 
bership. 


A Code That Has Worked. 


Mr. Mayer discussed this code, told 
what it had done for the packers and 
said that it could do the same thing 
for the sausage manufacturers. “It has 
done more in my estimation to help 
this industry ride out the depression 
than any other thing,” he said. Also 
that “if its rules had not been enforced 
I believe our good industry would have 
been brought to the brink of utter de- 
moralization. The code promoted or- 
derly and fair competition against the 
law of the jungle,” he said. 


The success of any code of fair prac- 
tices depends entirely upon the degree 
to which it is voluntarily observed. It 
must have a continued if not growing 
support from those to whom it is ap- 
plicable or it will die. No amount of 
teeth will make it a success unless it is 
supported by those to whom it applies. 
When a code has the full support of an 
industry there are few members of that 
industry willing to be on the wrong 
side of the fence. 


The code for the meat industry is 
unique, he said, in that voluntary ob- 
servance was sought as a primary ob- 
jective and has been obtained to a most 
remarkable degree. 


Mr. Mayer explained in some detail 
the methods which had been set up in 
the industry for the handling of com- 
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plaints and the fact that any company 
could secure in advance a ruling on a 
practice which it proposed to inaugu- 
rate. During the past four years all 
complaints but one have been settled 
within the industry, he said. He went 
over some of the more important rules 
of the code and explained their signifi- 
cence to the sausage manufacturers 
present, and described the Committee 
on Interpretation and Appeal and told 
how it functions. 


How to Get Results. 


Welcoming the sausage manufactur- 
ers on behalf of the entire meat indus- 
try, President Woods of the Institute 
talked briefly of the fundamental 
things that may be achieved by the Na- 
tional Organization of Sausage Manu- 
facturers. Among the things which 
the Organization can do for the mem- 
bers of the sausage industry, Mr. 
Woods said, are: It can promote good 
fellowship; it can give us a united pur- 





PROUD OF HIS SAUSAGE SET-UP. 


Theodore Roop, famous Drake Hotel chef, 
dishes up some tasty varieties for the 
sausage luncheon. 


pose; it can give us a capacity to ex- 
press ourselves as an industry and de- 
velop an avenue of being articulate 
without which the industry can not 
make itself fully heard. 


“Our claims are not put in terms of 
mere selfishness,” he said. “They will 
be with high and common purpose and 
this will lead to an increased respect, 
a better esteem by business of the bus- 
iness in which we are all engaged.” In- 
ternally, such an organization as this, 
such united effort, will make a contri- 
bution within the household of this in- 
dustry itself. “It will help us to know 
our costs—and you know the signifi- 
cance of having your competitor know 
his costs so he will sell intelligently. 


“It will help to maintain some kind 
of standards of quality. That won’t 
come immediately; that will be a long, 
slow, hard, uphil) fight but there is no 


other issue before the industry today 
so important as the maintenance of 
minimum standards of quality and I 
think we can take that objective up 
and pledge ourselves that some day we 
will reach it on behalf of the industry 
as a whole. : 


“Then, too, we shall find ourselves 
developing increasing standards of con- 
duct for ourselves. The thing which 
has made our code such an effective in- 
strument for those who use it has not 
been the backing of the law so much as 
the united will and the moral impulse 
of the industry itself.” 


fe | 

PACKING EMPLOYMENT HIGH. 

Employment in the meat packing in- 
dustry, which was among the leaders in 
maintaining employment and payrolls 
throughout the depression, was above 
normal in June—an index more than 25 
per cent above the average index of 
employment for all manufacturing in- 
dustries, and more than 20 per cent 
above the index of employment in the 
packing industry in June, 1933, has 


been maintained, according to an 
analysis made by the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers of figures just issued 
by the United States Department of 
Labor. 


“The employment index in the pack- 
ing industry and the index of payroll 
totals in the industry have been in ex- 
cess of the average for all manufactur- 
ing industries since September, 1930,” 
the Institute says. “The low point in 
employment and payrolls in all manv- 
facturing industries and in the meat 
packing industry came in March, 1933. 
Since that time, the packing industry 
has increased its employment more than 
one-third and its payroll totals nearly 
60 per cent. 


“The index of payroll totals in the 
packing industry in June was nearly 35 
per cent or more than one-third higher 
than the payroll index for the average 
of all manufacturing industries. 


“The index of employment in the 
packing industry showed a gain of 5 
per cent in June, 1934, as compared 
with the preceding month, while the 
payroll index showed a gain of 8 per 
cent. 


“The index of employment in the 
packing industry in June was nearly 
5 per cent higher than it was for the 
year 1929—tthe peak year of prosperity 
—and was above normal. The Depart- 
ment of Labor considers the average 
for the years 1923-1925 as normal. The 
payroll index, which jumped 8 per cent 
from May to June this year, was nearly 
35 per cent higher than in June a year 
ago, and was the highest for any 
month since February, 1931.” 


The following table shows Depart- 
ment of Labor indices for the meat 
packing industry and for the average 
of all manufacturing industries: 

Index of Employment. 


June, May, June, 
1933. 1934. 1934. 

Average of all Manufacturing 
RR ee 66.9 82.4 81.0 
Meat Packing Industry......82.9 96.7 101.4 
Index of Payroll Totals. 
June, May, June, 
1933. 1934. 1934. 

Average of all Manufacturing 
| ee re 47.2 67.1 a4 
Meat Packing Industry...... 64.9 80.7 87. 
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Sausage Voting Contest a Feature 
of Convention Exhibition 


HE prize sausage contest, an- 

nouncement of which was made in 
the September 15, 1934, issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, attracted a 
great number of entries from packers 
and sausage manufacturers, large and 
small, in all sections of the country. 


This contest ‘was conducted by the 
Visking Corp. to stimulate interest in 
new sausage products. To assure that 
the display would be as complete and 
representative as possible the company 
offered 16 cash prizes (eight in each of 
two classes) ranging in each case 
from $100 down to $10. Awards were 
made on the decisions of packers and 
sausage manufacturers who visited the 
display, as recorded on ballots pre- 
pared for this purpose. 

One condition of the contest was 
that all products must be in Viskings, 
either printed or plain. A firm was 
permitted to enter only one kind of 
product, although packers and sausage 
manufacturers who regularly sell a 
combination of sausages or loaves in 
one container were permitted to enter 
the package as a single item. 


Prizes for Most Attractive Product. 
First prize in the class of most at- 
tractive product was $100; second 
prize, $75; third prize, $25. Fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth prizes 


2nd.—Assortment of six 1-lb. sau- 
sages in a container; Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

8rd.—Flag loaf; Frank M. Firor, 
Inc., New York City. 

4th—German luncheon loaf; Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

5th.—German aspic; Sachem Provis- 
ion Co., Inc., Norwich, Conn. 

6th—Bridge loaf; Henry Pfeifer, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

7th—Manhattan special; George 
Kern & Son, Inc., New York City. 

8th.—Tomato and bacon loaf; Rose 
Packing Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Prizes for Most Unique Product. 

Prizes of $100, $75, $25, and five 
prizes of $10 were also awarded for 
the most unique products, or those hav- 
ing the most appeal. Following is the 
order in which packers and sausage 
manufacturers voted on the sausages 
and loaves in this class: 

1st.—Stuffed beef delicacy; Cham- 
berlain & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

2nd.—Roulade loaf; International 
Sausage Co., Chicago. 

3rd.—Oriental loaf; Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4th.—Tongue loaf; The Braun Bros. 
Packing Co., Troy, O 

5th.—Alboek salami; Saratoga Meat 
Products Co., Chicago. 

6th.—Souse; Slotkowsky & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

7th.—Cooked pork loin; Albany Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


| 





WINNERS IN VISKING PRIZE SAUSAGE CONTEST. 


At left of center are winners in the class of most attractive-looking products. In 
the order in which they were placed by packers and sausage manufacturers these 
products are (right to left): jellied luncheon loaf, assortment of six 1-lb. sausages, 
flag loaf, German luncheon loaf, German aspic, bridge loaf, Manhattan special 


and tomato and bacon loaf. 


At right of center are prize winners in the class of most unique products or 


those having the greatest appeal. 


In order in which prizes were awarded these prod- 


ucts are: (left to right) stuffed beef delicacy, roulade loaf, Oriental loaf, tongue loaf, 
alboek salami, souse, cooked pork loin and tongue salad loaf. 


were $10 each. Following is the order 
m which visitors to the display placed 
the products in this class: 


1st.—Jellied luncheon tongue; Theu- 
ter Norton Provision Co., Cleveland, O. 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


8th.—Tongue salad loaf; The J Fred 
Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, O. 

Many packers and sausage manufac- 
turers were heard to remark on the 
attractive appearance and the appetite 





COUNTING THE SAUSAGE VOTES. 


Voting on the most attractive and unique 
varieties of sausage products at the Vis- 
king exhibit was a new convention fea- 
ture. The Editor presides at the opening 
of the ballot box, assisted by vice pres- 
ident Howard R. Medici and advertising 
manager A. H. Krueger of the Visking 
Corporation. 


appeal of these products. Many of them 
were so colorful and good looking that 
it would appear it might be profitable 
for every packer to make them and 
every retailer to include them in his 
sausage display if for no other reason 
than to attract interest and attention 
to sausage and ready-to-serve products. 

However, it is understood, practically 
all of the products shown in the dis- 
play are popular among consumers in 
one or more sections of the country 
and, therefore, worth producing for the 
profit making possibilities they 


possess. 
ae 
RELIEF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


New authorization for the purchase 
of substantial quantities of creamery 
butter were made by the AAA recently. 
As rapidly as bids are received and 
accepted, the butter will be moved from 
regular trade channels into winter re- 


serve stocks for delivery to the needy. 
No definite commitment of the num- 
ber of pounds to be thus taken from 
commercial channels during the winter 
season is made at this time by the ad- 
ministration. 

Butter purchases made to date and 
paid for amount to 47,848,306 Ibs. at an 
approximate value of $10,561,312, all of 
which have been distributed through 
the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation. 
This does not include separate pur- 
chases of butter made last winter by 
the corporation. 


In addition to butter delivered, there 
remains 3,053,651 Ibs., costing $885,063, 
to be delivered. This would make a 
total purchase of 50,901,957 lbs. 


The administration has also bought 
and received delivery on 6,047,451 Ibs. 
of American cheese at an approximate 
cost of $884,418, and has yet remaining 
subject to delivery on order 324,589 
lbs. additional cheese at a cost of about 
$55,019. 

An authorization has also been made 
to buy 2,805,000 pounds of domestic 
Swiss cheese at an ——— cost of 
$600,000. This purchase was made at 
the —— of producers in order to 
help relieve an accumulated surplus of 
Swiss cheese on the shelves of farm 
factories, and is made on bids already 
issued by the F. S. R. C. 
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Trade Exhibits Feature Progress 
in Production and Selling 


ACKERS attending the annual con- 

vention of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers always find it very 
much worth while to study the exhib- 
its—where the latest in equipment and 
supplies is on display—for profitable 
merchandising, processing and maun- 
facturing cost reduction ideas. 


These exhibits have come to be a 
convention feature looked forward to 
by all progressive packers and sausage 
manufacturers. This year’s display, in- 
stalled in the French and Tower rooms 
of the Drake Hotel, was the most rep- 
resentative for years, 36 firms display- 
ing their wares. 


Interest was keen, the exhibit rooms 
being crowded with inquiring visitors 
when the convention was not in session. 
The success of the exhibits this year, 
as on former occasions, was due in 
large measure to the untiring efforts 
of H. L. Osman, director of the Insti- 
tute’s Department of Purchasing Prac- 
tice. 


V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, 0.— 
Packers interested in “what makes the 
wheels go ’round” and clever workman- 
ship found much to admire in the model 
of the Anderson expeller displayed on 
a pedestal in the center of this booth. 
This working model, one-fourth the 
size of the service expeller, was on dis- 
play at A Century of Progress last 
summer, and is so perfect in workman- 
ship as to arouse the admiration of ev- 
eryone who appreciated the difficulty 
of construction of this kind. The An- 
derson expeller is used in the meat 
packing industry for pressing lard 
cracklings, tankage, meat scraps, etc. 
The company also makes _ inverted 
bucket type steam traps and other 
specialties. O. S. Anderson, John 
Lundmark, G. W. Owens and W. P. 
Nevins were on hand to greet the many 
packer friends of the company who 
visited the display. 


Darling and Company, Chicago.— 
Perhaps no development in rendering 
has created more interest that has been 
shown in the new equipment designed 
by T. K. Lowry and being manufac- 
tured by Darling and Company, in 
which rendering temperatures are re- 
duced to as low as 220 degs. Fahr., 
the temperature of exhaust steam, and 
rendering times to as low as 2 hours. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that 
many packers would seek further in- 
formation on this equipment, its meth- 
od of operation and the results at- 
tained with it. 


Obviously equipment of this size 
could not be displayed, so the company 
took the logical step of showing large 
photographs of the equipment installed 
in various plants. One set of these 
photographs was taken on a Norwegian 
whaling ship operating in Antarctic 
waters, and another in the plant of the 
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Los Angeles Fertilizer Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Advertising literature in 
generous quantities showed various fea- 
tures of the equipment and gave oper- 
ating data, worked up by tests on 
equipment in everyday operation, as 
proof of the claims for high efficiency 
and low rendering costs. 


A description of the Lowry system 
of rendering was published in the June 
23, 1934, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Packers seeking data on 
the equipment, its method of operation 
and results attained will find this 
article of much interest and value. In 
attendance at exhibit, in addition to 
Mr. Lowry, inventor of the system, 
were E. L. Westenhaver and Paul 
Guetzloff. 


Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago.—The growing use in the meat 
packing industry of steel barrels and 
drums for lard, shortening, tallow, etc., 
stopped many packers at this display. 
Here were shown, some in stainless 
steel, a full line of E-Z steel contain- 
ers. The simple and efficient manner 
in which these containers are sealed 
against leakage of product particularly 
attracted attention. R. E. Barry, G. D. 
Zuck and J. P. Moran were in attend- 
ance. 


Burning Brand Co., Chicago.—Differ- 
ent types of gas and electric branding 
irons and devices for marking meats 
were displayed by this company. 
Among these were models of the re- 
volving type brander especially devel- 
oped for branding export hams and 
bacon. The company also manufac- 
tures ink branders, carcass branders, 
roller stamps, branding dies, etc. Wil- 


liam F, Bedard and John T. Peterson 
were in charge of the display. 


French Oil Mill Machinery (Co, 
Piqua, O.—Samples of lard produced in 
the new drip rendering system recently 
develoved by this company drew many 
packers to this booth. In this system, 
it was explained, the lard separates 
from the cracklings as soon as released, 
and drips into a separate compartment, 
Treated with activated carbon, the re- 
sult is a neutral lard with a smoke- 
point of around 500 degs. Fahr. 

In addition to economies in produc- 
tion, claims made for this method of 
rendering include a product odorless 
and pure white in color, with a high 
smoke point and more than usual sta- 
bility. A uniform product can be made 
from any type of fats, it is said. Com- 
pany representatives on hand were (., 
B. Upton and Joe Mellon. 


Continental Electric Co., Newark, N, 
J.—Conditions in many departments of 
the meat packing plants are hard on 
motors, and special types of these 
prime movers are very desirable in 
some locations. A continual hazard in 
some departments is shorts caused by 
moisture. Inasmuch as conditions in 
these parts of the plant are very dif- 
ficult to change or correct, packers are 
turning more and more to the use of 
drip proof motors. Three motors of 
this type and of different sizes were 
displayed by this company. Their fea- 
tures were explained by A. A. Hess 
and P. M. Arndt. 


Nicholas Silvery Manufacturing Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—A No. 1 model reel 
oven, electrically operated and heated 
with gas, was displayed by this com- 
pany. This model has a capacity of 
112 one-pound meat loaves or 96 five- 
pound loaves. The latest devices to 
secure economical operation and to re- 
duce possibility of over or undercook- 
ing are attached. Operation and con- 
struction of the oven were explained 
by Michael Galant. 





STAINLESS STEEL BARRELS IN WILSON & BENNETT EXHIBIT. 
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Brecht Corporation, New York City. 
—The booth of this company was one 
of the prettiest and busiest spots in 
the exhibit rooms. There were two at- 
tractions—a delicious assortment of 
sliced sausage and _ ready-to-serve 
meats, with an attendant in charge to 
prepare sandwiches for all comers, and 
the new Brechteen casing, manufac- 
tured from animal tissue, in which all 
of the meats served at the sandwich 
counter had been stuffed. In the back- 
ground was displayed a large variety 
of sausages stuffed in this new con- 
tainer. 


This casing, it was explained to vis- 
itors to the display, has great strength 
while being porous, and is suitable for 
stuffing Canadian bacon and a large 
variety of sausages. At the present 
time it is being manufactured in di- 
ameters from 2 in, up to 4% in. and 
in any lengths desired. It may be 
pricked, and smoke penetrates it read- 
ily. Being made of animal tissue it is 
digestible. It takes printing nicely. 
One of the reasons given for the ex- 
ceptionally good flavor of the meats 
served at this display was that being 
stuffed in these new casings there was 
an even and thorough penetration of 
smoke. 


Company representatives at the 
booth included C. F. Dietz, vice presi- 
dent; L. R. Hausman, H. J. Altheimer 
and Henry Crain. 


Du Pont Cellophane Co., New York 
City. — Aggressive merchandising by 
manufacturers and processors of food 
other than meat has for a number of 
years been providing the meat packer 
with his stiffest competition. And com- 
petition of this kind is growing as other 
food handlers increase their merchan- 
dising efficiency. 

To bring this fact home to packers 
in a visual way the Du Pont Cello- 
phane Co. made use of a novel plan 
in its booth in the French room. The 
background of this display was made 
up of a large photograph of the in- 
terior of a food store, in which all 
varieties of food were displayed attrac- 
tively. Leading from these various 
competing foods in the photograph 
were colored ribbons terminating in 
packages of the actual product. Among 
the foods that compete aggressively 
with meat, and, to which attention was 
called in this manner, are bread, cakes, 
candies, noodles, spaghetti, etc. 


In the foreground of the display was 
a large refrigerated showcase stocked 
with a large variety of meat products 
wrapped in clear and printed Cello- 
phane, including bacon, hams, butts, 
frankfurters, linked pork sausage, etc. 
In attendance at this display were L. B. 
Steele, C. B. Estabrook, M. C. Pollock, 
R. G. Crowley and W. J. Harte. 


Shellmar Products Co., Chicago.— 
Two new packages were featured by 
this company in their exhibit, both be- 
ing shown for the first time and creat- 
Ing considerable interest among pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers looking 
for new merchandising ideas. One of 
these was a printed bag of transparent 
cellulose suitable for frankfurts, linked 
pork sausage, and similar products. 
ausage packed in this container pre- 
sents a very attractive appearance and 
is easily handled in the retail store 
out of a printed counter display carton. 


Week ending October 20, 1934 





BRECHTEEN MEAT PRODUCTS POPULAR WITH VISITORS. 


The other new container, known as 
the “week end,” has been put into pro- 
duction only recently, but already has 
been adopted by a number of packers 
who have seen the possibility for in- 
creasing sausage and “ready-to-serve” 
meat sales through its use. 


This package is about 12 in. square 
and is designed to contain an assort- 
ment of sliced cold meats. It has a 
cardboard back and a top of printed 
transparent cellulose through which 
the entire contents may be seen. Some 
packers, it is reported, are filling these 
packages at the plant on Thursdays for 
Friday delivery to retail stores. Other 
packers are furnishing these containers 





Transparent Package Co., Chicago.— 
Probably packers and sausage manu- 
facturers never gave any considerable 
thought to the great strength possessed 
by cellulose casines. Many, therefore, 
were considerably surprised and much 
interested to see in this booth a bung 
size cellulose casing from which an an- 
vil weighing 150 lbs. was suspended. 
Nor had the limit of strength of this 
casing been reached, as was demon- 
strated frequently when an attendant 
at this booth added his weight to that 
of the anvil. 

A large variety of sizes of these new 
casings, stuffed and unstuffed, printed 
and plain, were displayed at this booth, 


onde MEAT MUST: MEET THIS COMPETITION ot 





DU PONT POINTS OUT FOOD COMPETITION WITH MEAT. 


free to retailers who buy sufficient 
quantities of cold meats, the retailers 
slicing the meats and filling the pack- 
ages at their convenience. 

In addition to these new packages 
there was also on display a number of 
very attractive printed wrappers for 
bacon and other meat products. Harold 
Huse, T. W. Koch and Clif Williams 
were company representatives. 


Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, 
O.—Scales for lard, sliced bacon, sau- 
sage, butter, oleomargarine, etc., were 
shown to visiting packers by F. G. 
Holmes, Arthur Pearlman and W. A. 
Scheurer. Twelve different scales de- 
signed to meet exacting weighing re- 
quirements comprised the exhibit. 


many of the printed ones being very 
attractive and possessing much sales 
appeal. I. Barnard, J. G. Shiffman and 
F. C. Bridges were on hand to explain 
the new product. Attractive cigar 
lighters were given as souvenirs. 


Visking Corporation, Chicago. — 
Packers and sausage manufacturers 
seeking new sausage and ready-to-serve 
products to add to their line had plenty 
of opportunity to secure ideas and 
study products at the booth of this 
company. In a refrigerated showcase 
fronting the aisle in the French room 
were shown a large variety of stand- 
ard products stuffed in Viskings, in- 
cluding Canadian bacon, pork sausage 
meat, bologna, salami, etc., and many 
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new, novel and _ out-of-the-ordinary 
products, also stuffed in Viskings, made 
by packers in all sections of the coun- 
try and entered in the prize contest 
conducted by the company for the most 
attractive and outstanding entries. 


Included in this latter list of products 
were veal sandwich meat, large bo- 
logna, nut loaf, tasty loaf, blood and 
tongue loaf, luncheon roll, flag loaf, 
pork and cheese loaf, daisy loaf, cooked 
pork loin, tongue salad loaf, German 
aspic, bridge loaf, Kent’s Manhattan 
special, Oriental loaf, fancy souse, as- 
sorted combination, head _ cheese, 
chicken loaf, fancy meat roll, de luxe 
loaf, oven baked loaf, and many others. 


Visitors to the booth were asked to 
register, on cards provided for the 
purpose, their choice of two of these 
specialities in order of their attractive- 
ness. The votes were counted Monday 
and the prizes awarded in accordance 
with the votes cast. A list of the 
product winners and their manufactur- 
ers are given on another page in this 
issue. 


But the sausages and ready-to-serve 
products were not the only attractions 
at this display. In the background was 
a Visking-stuffed bologna weighing 62 
Ibs. and many other examples of the 
adaptability of Viskings to many stuf- 
fing jobs. In attendance at the booth 
were Howard R. Medici, sales manager, 
A. H. Kreuger, advertising manager, E. 
J. Marum, Julius Lipton and Fred 
Adams. 


Griffith Laboratories, Chicago. — 
Many packers and sausage manufac- 
turers stopped at this display to get 
new ideas and information on new de- 
velopments in curing and sausage man- 
ufacturing from the large force in at- 
tendance who specialize in these things. 
Quick cure was the subject most fre- 
quently discussed. To show possibili- 
ties in this direction there was avail- 
able to all comers samples of corned 
beer cured 24 hours with practically no 
shrink. The experts were unanimous 
in declaring appearance, texture and 
flavor of this product excellent. Five- 
day hams and other quick-cured prod- 
ucts were also shown. 





Among the equipment and supplies 
on display were the products of Seas- 
lic, Inc., including distilled garlic, onion 
and other vegetable juices, dry soluble 
spices, etc.; Big Boy electric pickle 
pumps, which automatically discharge 
a predetermined amount of pickle at 
each stroke; sausage colors; Prague 
salt, the quick curing salt with a long 
tolerance; liquid seasoning, the Griffith 
Meat Stringing Machine, and a sani- 
tary meat loaf stuffer constructed of 
Monel metal. 


Because of the unusual amount of in- 
terest generally manifested in the dis- 
plays of this company and the earnest 
desire of executives that each packer 
seeking information be served prompt- 
ly, it was necessary to have a large 
force in attendance. Included among 
the force at hand were E. L. Griffith, 
president; F. W. Griffith, vice presi- 
dent; Carrol L. Griffith, secretary; W. 
E. Anderson, C. A. Wood, W. B. Mc- 
Creary, Scott Strahan and Howard 
Levy. 


Fred C. Cahn, Inc. (The Adler Co.), 
Chicago.—F red C. Cahn, the stockinette 
king, and Bob Rosenthal, crown prince, 
assisted by Mrs. Bob Rosenthal, were 
among the busiest in the exhibit rooms, 
and the booth one of the most popular 
places in the hotel. While stockinettes 
were not forgotten, they have to take 
second place this year in favor of a 
camera installed for the express pur- 
pose of recording the likeness of any 
and all packers and sausage manufac- 
turers who strayed within range. What 
amazed many was the speed with which 
the snapshots were finished and deliv- 
ered in a frame bearing the wording 
“Fred C. Cahn Stockinettes.” At least 
nine-tenths of those attending the con- 
vention, it is estimated, visited the 
booth to be “shot.” 


Milprint Products Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—A new package for sliced bacon 
containing a cardboard back and a 
printed transparent cellulose top was 
the main attraction at this booth, to- 
gether with a machine for making up 
the package and sealing it. An impor- 
tant advantage of this package, it was 
claimed, is the neat and satisfactory 








PACKER INTEREST IN QUICK CURE KEPT GRIFFITH BUSY. 
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FOR LOW REFRIGERATION COST. 


Value of 100 per cent pure cork was 
emphasized in the exhibit of the United 
Cork Companies. 


condition in which it maintains its con- 
tents. Using it is simple and economi- 
cal from a labor standpoint. The pack- 
age is known as the “Protectoback.” 
Other products manufactured by the 
company, for use in meat packaging, 
included printed transparent Cello- 
phane, glassine, parchment and foil pa- 
pers, and cartons and display contain- 
ers, were also shown. Roy Hudson, §. 
Rosen, L. R. Zimmerman, Car] Evans 
and Russell Faulkner were in attend- 
ance. 


International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa. 
—Shown for the first time at a con- 
vention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers was the new Lixate proc- 
ess for making brine. This process, 
automatic in action, is installed on the 
upper floor of a meat packing plant 
and furnishes a clear, concentrated 
brine solution which can be conveyed 
by gravity to any part of the plant. 


The system was kept in operation 
during the convention so that packers 
could see how easy the process of mak- 
ing brine can be with modern methods. 
A description of this system, with illus- 
tration and drawing, was published in 
the September 29, 1934, issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Company rep- 
resentatives in attendance at the ex- 
hibit were C. E. Holder, M. L. Hyman, 
C. M. Wellington, W. E. White and 
A. J. Hulsebosch. 


United Cork Companies, Lyndhurst, 
N. J.—Visitors to this booth were left 
in no doubt that the products on dis- 
play were 100 per cent pure cork, signs 
to this effect plainly proclaiming this 
fact. Large cork blocks, arranged in 
geometrical display, occupied a proml- 
nent place in the exhibit. At the rear 
of the display were numerous samples 
of cork insulation and other cork prod- 
ucts manufactured by the company. ¥. 
J. Ward, E. C. Ward, J. E. Smith and 
G. E. Carll comprised the consulting 
staff on cork insulation problems. 
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Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich—A growing appreciation on the 
part of packers and sausage manufac- 
turers of the competition of the pack- 
age and the important part containers 
are playing in efficient meat merchan- 
dising was evident in the interest dis- 
played by visitors to the booth of this 
company. Packers planning new pack- 
ages and containers had ample oppor- 
tunity to see what successful meat mer- 
chandisers are using and to gain new 
ideas on container colors, design, con- 
struction and appeal. 


Appetite appeal, the family of pack- 
ages idea, the value of the proper selec- 
tion of colors to gain attention and in- 
fluence sales, and the manner of tieing 
in brand and firms names with product 
were strikingly illustrated in the hun- 
dreds of cartons on display on the racks 
at the back of the booth and the re- 
volving display in the foreground. Nu- 
merous large photographs taken in the 
Sutherland plants favorably impressed 
packers with the ability of this com- 
pany to handle container orders prompt- 
ly and efficiently. 


Of particular interest were the new 
cartons for bacon, pork sausage, etc., 
with transparent windows in the top to 
permit a view of the contents. Cartons 
showing how a packer or sausage man- 
ufacturer can capitalize on his product 
reputation and good will by a stand- 
ardized design for containers, as ex- 
emplified in the new line of containers 
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GOOD GRINDING IS IMPORTANT FOR GOOD MEATS. 


Morris Paper Mills, Chicago.—A 
very complete and attractive line of 
folding cartons and display containers 
for meat plant products were shown by 
this company, including packages for 
sausage, frankfurters, bacon, dried 
beef, etc. Paul A. Walker and Ralph 
C. Denton were in charge of the dis- 
play. 
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SUTHERLAND DISPLAY EDUCATES IN CONTAINER DESIGN. 


recently designed by Sutherland for 

Peter Echrich & Sons, were also dis- 

played. The packing experts in attend- 

ance at the booth were Lou Sutherland, 

president of the company, D. M. Wilson, 

> H. Murphy, R. E. Rutledge and A. C. 
son, 


U. S. Slicing Machine Co., Chicago.— 
Plenty of action was furnished in this 
display by a No. 150 bacon slicer and 
conveyor operated by three attractive 
young ladies, who demonstrated how 
bacon can be sliced rapidly, convenient- 
ly and efficiently in small packing 
plants, hotels, chains stores, etc. This 
slicer has a capacity of about 4,000 Ibs. 
of sliced bacon weekly. The conveyor 
speed is coordinated to the slicing op- 
eration so that as each slice is deliv- 
ered from the machine it is lapped over 
the previous slice in position for wrap- 
Ping without further handling. The 
display was in charge of Earl Hill, R. 
V. D. Terry and N. R. Rondthler. 
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Embossograf Corp., New York City. 
—Equipment and materials for produc- 
ing store display signs in limited 
quantities were exhibited. These con- 
sist of panels of meat products in nat- 
ural colors for sign illustration pur- 
poses, printing type, inks, etc. Numer- 
ous samples of the work done with the 
equipment testified to the pleasing and 
attractive results possible. The dis- 
play was in charge of H. I. Lawson 
and L. B. Sager. 


International Tag & Salesbook Co., 
Chicago.—Packers seeking simplifica- 
tion of record-keeping systems had 
much opportunity to get new ideas 
along this line at this display. Here 
was shown a large variety of tags, 
forms, order books, etc., designed to 
promote accuracy and speed up clerical 
work. The manner in which the various 
products of the company are used in 
the meat packing plant was explained 
by G. V. Stack and E. M. Vana. 


Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co., 
Chicago.—For many years Charles W. 
Dieckmann’s exhibit at the convention 
has afforded the opportunity for a lib- 
eral education in grinder plates and 
knives. This year was no exception. 
Here again were displayed a large num- 
ber and variety of C-D and Triumph 
plates and O. K. knives. 


Featured in the display were C-D 
angle hole, reversible plates with cut- 
ting areas greater than usually is 
found in plates of corresponding size. 
This greater cutting area is secured 
by increasing the number of holes, 
which also reduces cutting pressure and 
the power to drive the grinder. Holes 
in these plates are drilled at an angle, 
and are positioned scientifically, so that 
cutting action of knife and holes is on 
the same principle as that of a pair of 
sheares. Grooves are placed at the out- 
er and inner edges of the plate cutting 
surface, to prevent bone particles and 
sinew accumulation between knife 
blades and to prevent knife chipping 
and plate wear. 


Assisting Mr. Dieckmann at the dis- 
play were J. L. Sherman and R. E. 
Ganzhorn. 


Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 
—This convention was another home- 
coming for John Coyne, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the company, who was 
kept so busy greeting his many friends 
in the industry he did not have as much 
time to talk salt as he probably would 
have liked. Barrels of “slake” and “A” 
brands prominently displayed, served to 
remind all packers stopping to greet 
John of the company he represents and 
the products he sells. Cooperating with 
Mr. Coyne in greeting visitors was 
John F. Spain. 


Paperlynen Co., Green Bay, Wis.—Pa- 
perlynen caps bearing advertisements 
of meat packers and others using this 
unique form of publicity featured the 
background of the exhibit of this com- 
pany. Use of these caps were ex- 
plained to visitors at the booth by G. 
B. Weber, Keith Kinnaird, Robert Bean 
and P. G. Herd. 
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STANGE SHOWED HOW TO PUT SALES APPEAL INTO MEAT. 


Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago.—A dis- 
play that from the standpoint of at- 
tractiveness and interest left little to 
be desired featured this company’s con- 
tribution to the exhibits. Stange’s 
green peacock, emblematical of the 
company’s wide range of casing colors, 
was of course very much in evidence. 
At the front of the display was a re- 
frigerated showcase in which were 
shown a wide variety of meats manu- 
factured with the company’s products, 
and in the rear were the products 
themselves. Included among the latter 
were Annacol and Baysteen, casing col- 
ors; Sani-Close, a transparent dip for 
hams, and Sweetone, a ham flavoring. 
W. J. Stange, W. B. Durling, A. A. 
Levinson, H. E. Allen, T. L. Allen, R. 
F. Behrend, W. F. Manning, Irving 
Zeiter, L. K. Pillsbury and Herbert 
Eide answered the inquiries of visitors. 


Sausage Manufacturers’ Supply Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Aids for the produc- 
tion of cooked meat specialties were 
features of this display, including F-1 
Simplicity molds and stuffing horns for 
round products and F-2 Simplicity 
molds and stuffing horns for square 
products. This equipment may be used 
for producing practically all products 
stuffed in artificial or natural casings 
or cloth bags and cooked in molds. 
They are made of aluminum and aid in 
increasing volume and profit by produc- 
ing products of good appearance and 
reducing stuffing and handling costs. 

The company also manufactures a 
full line of sausage seasonings and 
meat pans, all of which were included 
in the display. Use of the stuffing 
horns and molds were explained to vis- 
iting packers by Walter Frank and 
R. L. Poe. 


Wirk Garment Industries, Inc., Ligo- 
nier, Ind.—Employee’s uniforms and 
work garments in many styles and col- 
ors, some embroidered with firm 
names, brands and trade marks, were 
displayed by this company. The grow- 
ing use of uniforms, particularly .in 
sausage manufacturing departments, 
bacon slicing and packing rooms, lard 
carton filling rooms, etc., was respon- 
sible for much interest in the various 
types of uniforms shown. The com- 
pany was represented at the convention 
by I. E. Teitelbaum and B. Rudnit. 
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Crescent Manufacturing Co., Seattle, 
Wash.—This company had only one 
product on display—Mapleine—the sea- 
soning that is becoming increasingly 
popular for imparting the maple sugar 
taste to manufactured meat products. 
The product is non-volatile, and being of 
pure vegetable origin, meets all federal 
and state requirements for use in meat. 
E. G. Hamel was in attendance to ex- 
plain uses of the product in the meat 
plant. Samples of Mapleine were avail- 
able to all comers. 





SOMETHING NEW IN FLAVORS. 


Representatives of the Crescent Manufac- 

turing Co. explained to packers how the 

maple sugar flavor in meats increases 
their sales. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich—A 
Ford truck, with cut-away rear axle 
and dismounted rear wheels to show 
heavy construction conducive to long 
wearing life, was the principal attrac- 
tion in this display, staged by the Chi- 
cago by-product sales division of the 
company. Included in the exhibit, and 
of more than passing interest to pack- 
ers because of the excellent smoking 
results obtained, was a display of Ford 
charcoal briquettes. These are used to 
provide heat both for smoldering char- 
coal and heating the smokehouse. 
Questions were answered by C. J. Mur- 
dock and Wm. Runglow. 


Self Locking Carton Co., Chicago. 
Many packers deal in or handle eggs, 
and a growing number find it profit- 
able to pack under their own name and 
trade mark. Those in the latter class 
particularly are interested in cartons 
that are easily and quickly set up and 
that afford the maximum of protection 
to the product. 


Egg cartons were featured in the 
booth of the Self Locking Carton Co., 
demonstrators being on hand to explain 
the features of these cartons to pack- 
ers, particularly those elements of the 
design and construction that reduce 
packing time and loss through break- 
age in distribution and handling. The 
display was in charge of Carl H. Laine 
and John R. Barnett. 


WackmanWelded Ware Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Steel barrels, drums and contain- 
ers for meat distribution and plant use 
were displayed in the exhibit of this 
company. This company specializes in 
full open head barrels, a number of 
which were shown. These drums have 
an outside locking rim and dual wall 
shackle locking devices which retain the 
locking ring in closed position around 
the drum cover. A vertical locking 
handle is used. This is protected from 
damage in transit or storage by the 
side walls of the outside locking rim, 
and is provided with a web extension 
for convenience when sealing or open- 
ing the drum. Company representa- 
tives in attendance were R. S. Morris 
and E. A. King. 


Arkell Safety Bag Co., New York 
City.—In this exhibit were displayed 
the company’s line of “Arksafe” bag 
liners and meat covers. Linings are 
treated to prevent passage of air and 
prevent loss through shrink and freezer 
burn. In shipping, the liner acts as an 
insulation and an aid in keeping the 
meat in good condition. 


Johns-Manville Co., New York City 
—Rock cork, that long lasting, efficient 
insulation for meat plant coolers, was 
featured in the exhibit of this com- 
pany. There were also shown various 
types of insulation for hot and cold 
piping, refrigerator cars, flooring, etc. 
C. H. Hall, J. L. Patrick, George 
Hinchliff and Ralph Barber were on 
hand to advise packers on their insula- 
tion problems. 





INSULATION FOR ALL USES. 


In the Johns-Manville display were shown 
samples of insulation for practically every 
meat plant use. 
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HOSPITALITY HEADQUARTERS. 


As is the custom at packers’ conven- 
tions, firms dealing with the industry 
kept “open house” in suites at the 
Drake Hotel, where their friends might 
meet and be entertained. Hospitality 
this year was more general than for 
some years past, and some special fea- 
tures made them more popular than 
ever. 

Independent Casing Company, Chica- 
go—Conforming to the fashion since 
repeal, this headquarters had swinging 
doors, 2 modern bar surmounted by a 
striking red-and-tan-striped canopy, 
tables covered with red-checkered 
cloths. Cold cuts, cheese and hot frank- 
fyrters were served, and it all had a 
real Continental cafe atmosphere. 
Hosts included Sigmund Strauss, presi- 
dent; Laurence Pfaelzer, vice president, 
Chas. R. Raynor, general manager; 
Beryl A. Grier, H. W. Strauss, G. G. 
Fisher, C. G. Stohrer, Samuel Isaac, 
A. E. Weil, E. Freud and Irving Hirsch. 


Brecht Corporation, New York City. 
—Visitors to the striking Brechteen ex- 
hibit on the ground floor and other 
guests were entertained in a suite above 
stairs with an appetizing buffet lunch 
featuring sausage products. The hosts 
were vice president Chas. F. Dietz and 
Lou Housman of New York, and H. J. 
Altheimer and Henry Crain. 


Transparent Package Co., Chicago.— 
This latest addition to the ranks of 
cellulose casings manufacturers called 
its suite the “Tee-Pak Hospitality 
Room,” and lived up to the name. In 
addition to refreshments each guest 
was presented with a novel cigar light- 
er—and it worked! Hosts were R. L. 
Atkinson, president; H. D. Oppenheim- 
er, secretary; I. Barnard, sales man- 
ager; J. D. Shiffman, Maurice Rosen- 
thal, R. W. Bloxson, Dr. D. A. Heyne, 
F. Bridges, J. Reyney. 


Wilson & Bennett Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago.— Visitors to the company’s 
exhibit in the exhibition rooms and 
other guests were entertained in a 
special hospitality suite and presented 
with canes as souvenirs. Hosts were 
J.C. Bennett, vice president; S. A. Ben- 
nett, general manager; H. Lepan, as- 
sistant sales manager; G. D. Zuck, ad- 
vertising manager; J. P. Moran and R. 
E. Barry. 


Pelocel Products Corporation.—The 
effervescent Martin Seligman, secre- 
tary, treasurer and sales manager of 
the company, demonstrated this new 
casing for porosity, strength, etc., and 
showed products processed in Pelocel. 
President Goodman of the company 
was a very modest host. 


Shellmar Products Company.—Sales 
Manager T. W. Koch and Messrs. J. H. 
Huse and C. C. Williams escorted guests 
from the exhibit floor to their hospital- 
rd headquarters and gave them a good 

ime, 


_ Cudahy Packing Company.—The cas- 
Ing division of this company enter- 
tained guests in a cosy suite, where 
hosts were sales manager E. R. Sea- 
berg, G. R. Vann, C. R. Phillips and 
G. E. Stutz. 

Oppenheimer Casing Company.—This 
suite is a center of hospitality at every 
convention, with mine host Harry Op- 

nheimer doing the honors, assisted 
Y sons Seymour and Edward, F. A. 


Week ending October 20, 1934 





PACKER AND DEALER MINGLE. 
Joe Gross, Bergen Market Co., Jersey City, 


Ben Brunstein, Hoboken broker, and 
Nathan Krupnik, Enkay Packing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., enjoy their first con- 


vention. 


Louer, general manager; M. S. Hol- 
stein, sales manager; E. O. Johnson, 
assistant sales manager; Meyer Sam- 
ler, Gordon Nussbaum, Sol Morton, 
Irv. Greenfield and Jesse Haber. 


American Can Company.—This was 
a resort famous for hospitality, and 
also a forum for discussion of canning 
problems, where plenty of expert ad- 
vice was available from the large staff. 
Hosts were H. G. Edwards, general 
sales manager, New York; H. A. Pen- 
ney, sales manager, central dist.; the 
famous W. J. Mullaley, H. N. Nichols, 
Charles Fago, E. G. Weimer, W. C. 
Schultz and M. A. Whalen, manager 
lard and meat can department. 


J. S. Hoffman Company.—For many 
years the Hoffman suite has been noted 
for its hospitality at packers’ conven- 
tions. This year was no exception. 
Packer guests know where to find the 
finest cheese in the world, and sausage 
products were also listed in the menu. 
Hosts were Harry I. Hoffman, presi- 
dent; Meyer Katz, vice president; J. J. 
Zahler, vice president; S. S. Salinger 
vice president, New York, and J. W 
Klapper, Chicago, sales manager. 


Milprint Products Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Sample wraps were dis- 
played and cold cuts were served at a 
lavish buffet. Hosts were R. E. Han- 
son, vice president; Russell Faulkner, 
merchandising director; Lester Zimmer- 


man, Hugo Heller, S. Rosen, Carl 
Evans, Fred Chamberlin and Irving 
Presser. 


Berth Levi & Company, Chicago.— 
Old friends filled the headquarters of 
this company during the convention 





THREE OF A KIND. 


Father Harry (center) is very proud of 
sons Seymour (right) and Edward (left), 
who soon will be able to take the helm 
of the Oppenheimer Casing Co., and enable 
Harry to devote all his time to his favorite 
avocation—entertaining his friends. 


period. Each was presented with a 
cigar wrapped in Cellophane bearing 
the Berth Levi label. Hot rolls and 
frankfurters were served. Hosts were 
Arthur D. Levi, president, New York; 
David A. Weill, vice president, Chica- 
go; Martin D. Levy, vice president; 
Mike H. Baker, Irving Sloman, Al 
Freud, Leo Weglein, Duke Reichen- 
bach, J. ichenbach, L. D. Weill and 
E. S. Byk. 


Reynolds Metal Company, New York. 
—This company, which is just entering 
the meat field with its foil wrappers 
and containers, showed its products and 
entertained guests under the guidance 
of an old friend of meat men, John J. 
Doheny, sales manager for the meat 
division, formerly B. A. E. marketing 
specialist at New York. Sales manager 
A. D. Reynolds of the insulation divi- 
sion and H. G. Hanks assisted Mr. 
Doheny. 


S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chicago.— 
Hospitality at Oppenheimer headquar- 
ters was up to the reputation of this 
company, An added pleasure was the 
presence of chairman of the board L. C. 
Stix of New York. President C. S. 
Beall of the Illinois corporation and 
president R. M. Altman of the New 
York corporation assisted him, togeth- 
er with Louis Rosenfeld, Jack Cushner 
and the omnipresent Jack Shribman. 


Mongolia Casing Company, New 
York.—President George Terry came 
from New York to greet his many 
friends, and was assisted by George F. 
Reichert, Chicago manager, and Sol 
Lupoff of New York. This was head- 
quarters for Sidney Rabinowitz of the 
Colonial Provision Co., Boston. 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany.—No hospitality exceeds that of 
the famous “Boss” organization. Greet- 
ings were extended by vice president 
John J. Dupps, sr., vice president John 
J. Dupps, jr., Oscar C. Schmidt, sr., 
Oscar C. Schmidt, jr., A. B. Lloyd and 
James Barr. 


H. P. Smith Paper Company, Chica- 
go.—A unique attraction of this head- 
quarters was the triple-exposure cam- 
era—called a Movie-of-U—before which 
visitors were beguiled, the results be- 
ing for the edification and amusement 
of their friends and family, especially 
the children. The portraits of many 
famous packinghouse men were said to 
be strictly true to life. President Carr 
C. Sherman and Ray Barker presided, 
assisted by Jack Wesley and R. A. 
Wesley of the Rhinelander Paper Co., 
than whom there are no more gracious 
hosts. 


Shellabarger Grain Products Com- 
pany, Decatur, Ill.—This firm is enter- 
ing the meat field with its soya prod- 
ucts and “Sausatone,” and samples of 
meat products in which these are used 
were part of the refreshments. Presi- 
dent W. L. Shellabarger was assisted 
by Harry Altman, Richard Quinlan, A. 
Runkel, H. W. Andridge and E. S. 
Wagner. 


Wm. J. Stange Company, Chicago.— 
As if the very artistic exhibit of this 
company was not enough, hospitality 
headquarters weré maintained up stairs, 
at which president Wm. J. Stange was 
assisted by sales manager W. B. Dur- 
ling, H. E. Allen, T. L. Allen, Irving 
Zeiller, W. J. Manning, A. A. Levinson 
and L. K. Pillsbury. 
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Counting Convention Noses 


(None in 


The weather man showed a smiling 
face all through this convention period, 
evidently trying to make up for some 
of his sins of the past. 


Large attendance and enthusiastic 
interest at the section meetings were 
a forecast of the success of the entire 
convention program. It was the best 
program and the biggest crowd for sev- 
eral years. The industry is waking up 
to what the Institute is trying to do 
for it. 


Convention exhibits have “come of 
age,” and next year they will have to 
push out the walls to make room for 
applicants for exhibit space. The ex- 
hibits this year were highly educational, 
and a valuable part of the program. 
Thank Harry Osman. 

The Drake has become as familiar to 
packers and convention visitors as their 
own homes. The hotel staff greets us 
like old friends. What would we do with- 
out maitre Erik Dahlberg or helpful 
head houseman John Kaufman; not for- 
getting assistant managers Leggett 
and Jack Couch. 

The foreign villages and gay 
“streets” at the world’s fair had noth- 
ing on several of the hospitality head- 
quarters at the Drake when it came to 
sounds of joy and rapture, particularly 
along about 11 p. m. 

Many packers and visitors brought 
their wives. Many more came alone 
through no fault of their own, and 
others did not come at all for the same 
reason. Wonder when it will be proper 
to entertain the ladies at the conven- 
tion ? 

Among visitors in couples were Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. L. Childress, Houston, 
Tex.; Mr. and Mrs. Will Schluderberg, 
Baltimore, Md.; Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Krey, St. Louis; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Casey, Wilmington, Del.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Amberg, Utica, N. Y.; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Donaldson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Goetze, Baltimore, 
Md.; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lax, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. and Mrs. A. Rieder, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
H. Phelps, New York City; Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Dalton, Leeds, England; 
Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Hughes, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; Mr. and Mrs. John J. Dupps, 
jr., Cincinnati, O.; Mr. and Mrs. T 
Murray, Shenandoah, Iowa; Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Rath, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Schmidt, jr., Cin- 
cinnati (bridal couple); Mr. and Mrs. 
Dave Madden, Knoxville, Tenn. 

S. A. Winchester, Winchester, Kas., 
was a first-timer. So was J. Zucker, 
Philadelphia boneless beef expert. 


The “Sweagles” were represented by 
Dr. Swaim and Dr. Eagle and several 
of the Wilson & Co. “Sweaglets.” 

What would a convention be without 
A. D. White, or Ralph MacManus, or 
John Cutting, or Jim O’Rourke — or 
Doctor Hardenbergh? The public must 
be told. 

And then, how could we ever get 
started without Doctor Files and his 
bevy of pretty and accommodating 
young ladies? Standards of good looks 
and kind hearts on the Institute distaff 
side are double A plus. 
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the red!) 


Henry Fischer of Louisville was 
missed. He was ill in bed, and son Carl 
took his place, though himself not up 
to John Hall’s health standards. 


Among the old-time faces missing 
were Barry Cassell, Carl Aldrich, Fred 
Fuller, Harry Davey, Sam Stretch, Fred 
Higbie, Al Bischoff and George L. 
Franklin. 


Harry Carr, vice president of Libby, 
McNeil & Libby, has a smile for every- 
body and is liked accordingly. 

“Bill” Johns—like George Washing- 
ton—never told a lie. So he was be- 
lieved when he reported leaving Broad- 
way and 42nd st., New York City, at 
noon Sunday and arriving at the Drake 
hotel at 4:15 p. m. Yes, he flew, but 
as he has been Swift for over 50 years, 
that was not surprising. 


Fred Early, of Early & Moor, Boston, 
has a set of business and social stand- 
ards that anyone might take for a 
model. 


Cheese served at the sausage lun- 
cheon was wrapped in aluminum foil. 
The genial Celt formerly in the gov- 
ernment service, now representing this 
product to the meat industry, says it is 
going to find many uses in the packing 
plant and sausage room. John Doheny 
is some salesman! 


You never see “Bill” Kammert of 
Swift’s without that pipe in his mouth. 
Wonder if he wears it in bed? 


Albert Johnson, star ammonia sales- 
man in the old days, shook hands with 
friends during convention days. 


H. H. Ferguson, of Kingan’s—whose 
merchandising judgment is perfectly 
good—writes that the convention ex- 
hibits were the best he ever saw, and 
that the section meetings he attended 
qualified for the same high rating. 


A big man in more ways than one is 
J. R. Breen, of the F. H. Fritz Sausage 
Factory, Joliet, Ill. He didn’t miss a 
thing at the convention. 

L. G. Griffin, of P. G. Gray & Co., 
Boston, never misses a meeting. He 
needed only one hat this year, since 
there was no wind storm. 

Heekin Can Co. was represented by 
C. A. Rolfes, Wilbur H. Turner and 
C. J. Cahill. Can men have been hav- 
ing a busy time lately. 

George Terry of the Mongolia Casing 
Co. met a host of friends. 

Who vas de zwei Schwaben von Wit- 


tenberg ? 
Rock and Wilhelm Jauss of the Fuiton 


Otto Finkbeiner of Little 


Packing Co., Chicago. Both were born 
in that old German state, both are fine 
American citizens and Otto says nobody 
can make better sausage or more of jt 
than Wilhelm. It was the latter’s first 
convention. 


J. L. Wilde was one sausage expert 
who missed the sausage meeting. His 
time is in such demand that he got 
stuck in Detroit and couldn’t get here, 


Philip O. Hantover of Independent 
Casing Co. was missed at the conven- 
tion. He was injured on October 5 at 
Tulsa, Okla., and a fractured hip will 
lay him up for six weeks. 


P. Hicks Cadle, vice president of the 
A. C. Legg Packing Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., is so busy preaching Old Planta- 
tion seasoning gospel that he couldn’t 
make the meeting, much to the regret 
of many who know him as a sound sea- 
soning expert and a fine gentleman. 


Moose calls from the Canadian woods 
lured A. C. Schueren away from con- 
vention precincts, and the sound of 
oe Vaughan” was not heard in the 
and. 


Jay Decker departed before the ban- 
quet. He heard the call of the hunts- 
man and departed for the North to en- 
joy the shooting. 


H. Peter Henschien, gentleman and 
architect de luxe, shed the light of his 
genial countenance on clients and 
friends alike at the convention. 


First arrivals were the Peet delega- 
tion from Michigan—Harley Peet, 
Frank Stevens, Edward Barkman and 
Roscoe Rice. They got in Thursday 
evening and waited for the exhibits to 
open so they could get all the points, 
A live bunch of packinghouse men. 


Walter Seiler of Philadelphia—you 
know the famous Gooseneck liverwurst 
—was an early arrival. 


Vice president Archer Sinclair of 
Kingan’s brought his engineer with him 
for the early meetings. 


Frank Hauser flew from Los Angeles 
to New York and then back to Chicago 
and flew home after the convention. 
Whenever duty calls, Frank takes 
wings. You can always count on him. 


W. L. and B. B. Balentine brought 
superintendent J. D. Gilreath with them 
from Greenville, S. C., to help represent 
the Balentine Packing Co. 


Jim Scala, Scala Packing Co., Utica, 

Y., never misses a convention. He 

was on hand early and remained to the 
end. 


Frank W. Boyd, provision expert and 
New York broker, met many old friends. 





EQUIPPING THE MEAT PLANT IS THEIR JOB. 


A famous quartet of Allbright-Nell Company representatives at the convention 
included (left to right) vice president J. G. Allbright, president W. B. Allbright (dean 


of processing experts), vice president Norman J. 


Allbright and Dr. A. O. Lundell. 
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Frank Waldock, Waldock Packing Co., 
Sandusky, O., towered over everybody. 
He was the biggest man at the section 
meetings. 

Ed Clair of Republic Food Products 
checked in with son John on Friday 
evening. 

Ed Henneberry, Hull & Dillon Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Kas., brought 
another “comer” from his packinghouse 
college, Victor J. Gerwert, assistant 
sales Manager. 

Vice president R. H. Daigneau of 


Hormel’s represented the company, and 


was later joined by president Jay 
Hormel. H. H. Corey was on the way 
when he was injured in a train wreck. 
He is at home in Austin making a rapid 
recovery. 

J. A. Sartwelle, of the Port City 
Packing Co., Houston, Tex., helped to 
represent the Lone Star state. He is 
one of Houston’s leading boosters. 


J. M. Schneider, jr., represented J. M. 
Schneider, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, a 
firm that never misses a convention. 

President E. C. Andrews, vice pres- 
ident B. A. Braun, secretary Jim Scully, 
veteran James G. Cownie, general man- 
ager A. L. Eberhart of Wichita and 
sales manager I. Schlaifer of Omaha 
represented the Jacob Dold Packing Co. 

E. B. Forbes of San Francisco, cattle- 
man and leading citizen, as well as Pa- 
cific Coast director for the Institute, 
came on for the meeting. 


Fred Tobin of Rochester was in and 
out so fast you couldn’t even get a 
chance to put salt on his tail to hold 
him. They elected him an Institute 
director, anyway, seeing as he is now 
an Iowa packer. The Rochester Pack- 
ing Co. delegation included O. E. Espey, 
W. F. Rayhill and W. Hageman. 


It was good to see Dave Madden of 
Knoxville again. His East Tennessee 
Packing Co. has been busy building to 
take care of increasing business. 

It would hardly be a convention with- 
out John Peters of Williamsport, Pa. 
He brought son Clarence with him. 


Oscar F. Mayer dropped in for his 
annual convention visit and songfest 
with Ye Ed. He entertained a dis- 
tinguished company at the banquet, in- 
cluding former mayor Carter Harrison 
of Chicago. In those days Oscar, sr., 
was known as the “night mayor” of 
Chicago, you remember. 


General manager A. C. Bolz, Robert 
Johnson and R. J. Reynoldson repre- 
sented the Oscar Mayer & Co., organ- 
ization at Madison, Wis. 


R. K. Hughes, manager for Wilson 
& Co. in Brazil, was present with Mrs. 
Hughes. The children are at school in 
Chicago. 

C. H. Streck, Streck Bros. Packing 
Co., Belleville, Ill., enjoyed the conven- 
tion sessions. 

Norman Draper, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Institute, who has been 
doing such fine work on export quotas 
for the industry abroad, landed in New 
pak just in time to get to the conven- 

on. 

President T. George Lee of Armour 
and Company was greatly missed at the 
meeting. His recent operation has 
caused him to take it a little easy for a 
while, and he was away for a rest. 

_George N. Meyer, of the Indiana Pro- 
vision Co., Indiana, Pa., and a director 
of the Institute, was missing and missed 
this year. 
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PROUD OF ALL THEIR PEACOCKS. 
Many activities of the Wm. J. one Company at the convention were looked after 


by (left to right, seated) L. K. Pills 


ury, W. B. Durling, I. Zeiller; (standing, left to 


right) W. J. Manning, T. L. Allen, H. L. Eide and R. F. Beerend. 


That tall, rangy fellow was Harold 
H. Ferguson, of Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, who is getting a great kick out 
of the results they have obtained from 
their new design for packaged prod- 
ucts. 


Charles Christman, of the West Car- 
rollton Parchment Company, added an- 
other convention to the long list which 
he is proud of. Christman is a syn- 
onym for his parchment paper, which 
is “genuine.” 

John J. Doheny, formerly with the 
B. A. I. and now with the Reynolds 
Metals Company, enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of talking to many packers and 
sausage manufacturers whose acquain- 
tance he had established in the past. 


Two up-and-coming fellows are Carl 
Fischer of Louisville and Carl Mayer 
of Chicago. They met for the first time 
at this convention. Henry Fischer and 
Oscar G. Mayer certainly have gems in 
these fellows. 


Phil Tovrea unfortunately was called 
back to Phoenix on Friday night. He 
had made plans to be on hand for all 
sessions and it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. The distinguished party accom- 
panying Tovrea was Joe Haldimann, 
president of the state senate of Ari- 
zona. Incidentally, the Tovrea Packing 
Company has extended its activities 
through the southern section of Calif- 
ornia, and just recently added another 
plant to its list. 


Clarence Mange came all the way 
from Deanville, the forty-ninth state. 
Mr. Mange is an officer of the Menges- 
Mange organization of St. Louis. 


Charles Nichols, of the American 
Soya Products Corporation, is a Scotch- 
man from a town where a Hebrew 
cannot live because a Scotchman is so 
tight a Jew would starve. Nichols sells 
soya flour, which they say has a very 
high absorption quality. Probably that 
is Scotch, too! 


Con Yeager was back in the harness 
again after having regretfully missed 
last year’s convention. Con is one of 
the “way back when” boys who has an 
abundance of friends and acquaintances 
in the industry and who found many 
new faces at this year’s convention. 


After a real struggle to regain his 
health, undergoing several operations, 
O. G. Schoeps is again his old self. 
Well-known. of course, as mid-west 
manager for the Chili Products Cor- 
poration of California. 


“Cure it or store it in the U. S. 
Cold Storage plant,” says Ira A. New- 
man, “and your troubles will be ended.” 
Ira was on hand each and every day 
of the meeting. 


The Frolic at the Black Forest Vil- 
lage in the World’s Fair grounds was 
visited by Mr. and Mrs. Herman A. 
Amberg of Utica, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Dupps, jr., of Cincinnati, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank N. Davis of Chicago, “Daddy” 
Dupps of Cincinnati, and sales manager 
Spencer of Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., of 
Arkansas City. A good time was had 
by all, but the party broke up just 
five minutes too early, as it was 
learned later that a surprise provided 
by dear old Otto Finkbeiner, of Little 
Rock, had been missed. What could the 
surprise have been? 


Charles Christman shares’ with 
Charles Dieckmann that well-deserved 
nom de plume “Old Timer.” Both were 
just as active this year as ever, and 
let us hope that they can carry on for 
years to come. 


“Carload Harry” Altman came in for 
the convention full of soya bean en- 
thusiasm. It looks as though Harry can 
give it just as good as ever, and be- 
fore long “Sausatone” will be well 
known in the industry. 


Harry Oppenheimer had a distin- 
guished list of guests at the banquet, 
including Walter J. Cummings, chair- 
man of the board, Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co.; James R. 
Leavell, president of the same bank; 
Herman Waldeck, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Continental, John P. Ole- 
son, chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank; E. E. Brown, president 
of the same bank; and William C. Cum- 
mings, president of the Drovers Na- 
tional Bank. At the table also was 
P. D. Armour III, who was enthusias- 
tically greeted by his old friends in the 
trade. Mr. Oppenheimer’s other guests 
were Martin Hirsch and Seymour Op- 
penheimer. 
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Dave Kennedy, well-known for his 
many years with Wilson & Co., and 
for the past few years identified with 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, was representing his concern 
in his well-known service capacity. 
Dave has been of real service to pack- 
ers and sausagemakers all over the 
country in analyzing and working out 
packaging problems. 


The Wesley brothers—one from 
Rhinelander and one from Chicago, but 
both identified with that well-known 
Rhinelander Paper Company—were ra- 
diating plenty of sunshine. Not barreled 
sunshine, but sunshine in the flesh. 


That well-known livestock buying 
organization of Kennett-Murray was 
represented by its big guns in Fay 
Murray, T. L. Murray, Bob Colina, 
Charles Renard, Albert Hostetter and 
the Whiting brothers, E. R. and A. G. 
The spirit of that lovable character, 
Will Kennett, is carried on by the 
entire organization. 


Carl Savage, president H. Savage & 
Sons, Philadelphia, boneless beef and 
poultry distributors, was escorted to 
the convention by that well-known 
booster, Harry Lax. Harry also made it 
convention number 2 for Mrs. Lax. 
Harold DeFord, of Dan Gallagher’s 
staff, was also in the Harry Lax party. 


The Mayer family of seasoning fame 
were plenty peppy, and kept busy ex- 
changing greetings with their many 
customers, friends and acquaintances. 
The personnel consisted of H. J. Mayer 
and his sons, H. J. Mayer, jr.; S. A. 
Mayer and Frank Mayer. Charles 
Mayer, the other son, held the fort at 
the factory. 


Sutherland Paper Company, a name 
well-known to the industry for its con- 
tributions to the success of packaged 
meat and meat products, was repre- 
sented at the convention by its presi- 
dent, L. W. Sutherland, sales manager 
Bob Rutledge and H. H. Murphy. 

Charles Dodge, president, and Tom 
Zapf, sales manager, of the Globe Com- 
pany revolved around the convention 
in good order. 


Meet Walter Frank—sausage manu- 


facturer, horticulturist, seasoning 
manufacturer, equipment manufacturer 
—and a fellow willing to give much 
more than he could possibly take. His 
work in connection with the sausage 
committee exemplifies his splendid co- 
operative spirit. 

The “Boss” machinery crowd from 
Cincinnati included John J. Dupps, sr., 
and John J. Dupps, jr., Oscar Schmidt, 
Bill Sweet, Alfred Lloyd, James S. 
Parr, Oscar Schmidt, jr.; Bill Schmidt 
and Lou Rosenberg. Oscar Schmidt’s 
two sons, Oscar, jr. and Bill, were at- 
tending their first convention. Oscar jr. 
was only recently married, and was ac- 
companied to the convention by friend 
wife. 

Claude Beall, president of S. Oppen- 
heimer & Co., had chairman of the 
board Stix with him at the convention. 
Both have a wide acquaintance in the 
industry and enjoyed the opportunity 
of exchanging greetings. 


Sam Bloom, the well-known refrig- 
eration engineer and air-conditioning 
expert, was a welcome visitor to the 
convention. 


Louis E. Kahn of E. Kahn’s Sons 
Company, Cincinnati, was on hand 
early to absorb every ‘bit of practical 
information available. 


George Schlereth, vice president of 
the H. H. Meyer ‘Packing Company, 
Cincinnati, was accompanied by J. C. 
Colbert, sales manager. This is one 
packer organization always on its toes. 


B. & D. stands for Best and Dono- 
van, who were on hand with that 
“personality plus” which clicks without 
effort. 


O. S. Anderson and J. C. Lundmark 
are a fitting team to do the convention 
honors for V. D. Anderson Company. 
The miniature Anderson expeller they 
had on exhibit created much interest. 

Jim Hubbard, president of the J. 
W. Hubbard Company, should be nick- 
named “Velvet Drive Jim” as he cer- 
tainly works smoothly and satisfactor- 
ily. 





TRANSPARENT PACKAGE IS THEIR NEW BABY. 
Representing Transparent Package Co. at the convention were (left to right) M. L. 


Rosenthal, J. W. Rayney, J. G. 
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Shiffman, Dr. D. A. 
I. Barnard (seated) and R. W. 


Heyne, general sales manager 
Bloxson. 


C. B. Upton, president of the French 
Oil Mill Machinery Company, and 
champion of the new French drip lard 
rendering system, attended the conven- 
tion and was assisted by Joe Mellon, 
who handles the sales of French ma- 
chinery. 


Louis Bornwasser, general manager 
Emmart Packing Company, Louisville, 
Ky., was on hand during the entire 
five days of the meeting. 


Missouri is the “show me” state, and 
John L. Crocker, of the Crocker Pack- 
ing Company, was on hand with that 
good old “show me and I’ll show you” 
spirit. 

Joe Ott, president of Chas. Hollen- 
bach, Inc. ., Well-known dry sausage 
manufacturers, had a most satisfied ex- 
pression. Let us hope that it was from 
both the business and health stand- 
point. 


J. A. Greenlee, vice president, and 
J. F. Eaton, Chicago manager, Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, 
are towering big fellows who could be 
detected easily when mingling with 
friends and customers through the 
lobby and in the exhibit rooms. 


Percy Dalton, director Stokes and 
Dalton, Ltd., Leeds, England, was an 
interested visitor at the convention. Mr. 
Dalton has been spending several weeks 
in America with Mrs. Dalton, and re 
ported a most delightful and worth- 
while visit at the convention. He made 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER office his 
headquarters. 


John J. Dupps, jr., vice president 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., was 
accompanied by friend wife, who 
thoroughly enjoyed the annual banquet 
and several special parties given in her 
honor. 


J. C. (Cam) Donaldson, formerly 
general manager at Pittsburgh for the 
Hygrade Food. Products Corporation, 
but now permanently situated in Chi- 
cago in charge of smoked meats and 
sausage for all plants, brought Mrs. 
Donaldson, who had an opportunity to 
arrange for her new home, which will 
be out on the South Side overlooking 
Jackson Park. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Clair were enter- 
tained during the most of one entire 
night at The Drake by a burglar alarm 
across the street from their room. 


Bob Quinn, assistant general sales 
manager, Mathieson Alkali Works, 
spent a few hours at the convention on 
Monday before returning East. Bob 
will be remembered from the many 
years he spent with Morris and Com- 
pany. 

Wallace Potts and Murray Watkins 
are two live wires representing two live- 
stock buying organizations of Potts- 
Watkins-Walker, operating at both In- 
dianapolis and St. Louis. They were on 
hand early and late to see that none 
escaped their view. 


F. J. Seipp, soya bean flour man 
from Decatur, was a silent salesman 
on Monday—having contracted some 
larynx trouble on the night previous. 


It was pleasing indeed to see Otto 
Finkbeiner of Little Rock strutting 
around without the aid of cane 
or crutch. Otto is back in good health 
again and is a champion among cham- 
pions. 
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H. G. Goebel, well known particu- 
larly in the Chicago area due to his 
previous connections with Berth. Levi, 
is now in business for himself repre- 
senting some very well-known concerns 
in the binder flour and spice line. He 
was a busy individual during the time 
he was able to spend at the convention. 


The Paterson Parchment Paper dele- 
gation was made up of the distin- 
guished Irish tenor, Joe Gubbins, A. E. 
(144) Grossmith, and western manager 
Walter Cox. 


Here is a coincidence indeed! The two 
Scherers’, one of Allbright-Nell and 
the other of the Exact Weight Scale 
Company, both have the same initials 
and belonged to the same regiment in 
the Marine Corps. They met on neu- 
tral territory at the convention. 


A pair of aces—Max Salzman and 
Sol May. This year they were accom- 
panied by Leo May, brother of Sol, 
who after many years in the produc- 
tion end of the business is gradually 
working out among the trade. 


“Buffalo” sausage machinery repre- 
sentation was confined to those two 
sterling fellows R. C. Smith, president 
of the company, and Walter Richter, 
Western manager. It was reported 
that Mr. Smith encountered some real 
golf competition on a nearby course. 


Roy Steele, assistant sales director 
of the Du Pont Cellophane Company, 
was very much pleased with the way 
packers and sausage manufacturers re- 
acted to their exhibit. Helping the 
packers in their merchandising prob- 
lems is a specialty performed by Du 
Pont. 


Ted Murray, son of Fay, and who 
directs the activities of the Kennett- 
Murray Live Stock Buying Organiza- 
tion at Shenandoah, Iowa, was accom- 
panied by his wife. 


The quartette representing the Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt Company included 
W. H. Dolan, A. S. Jaumann, C. C 
Van Dyne and P. T. Green. These men 
are all very active in the packing in- 
dustry and the big turn-out afforded 
them reason for much activity. 


Harry Sparks, of St. Louis, livestock 
order buyer of good proportions both 
physically and in business activity, 
sparked in splendid fashion with his 
many customers and friends. 


A very unique and novel dinner was 
tendered on Monday night at the Drake 
Hotel by the Republic Food Products 
Company to the concerns which supply 
the raw material for making the well- 
known line of canned meats produced 
by Republic. Ed Clair, John Clair and 
Jerry Clair were hosts to the party, 
which numbered twenty-two. It so 
happened that this dinner fell on the 
birth anniversary of Jim O’Reilly of 
Armour’s, who was given a cake with 
the usual birthday candles, ete. Each 
guest was given an opportunity to ex- 
tend greetings. 


Ira Lowenstein of “Superior” quality 
was a busy individual trying to give 
some of his time to the convention 
and at the same time be in the harness 
at his over-worked plant. As a souv- 
enir, he presented a very attractive bill 
clasp for holding together security 


paper money. The design was a dollar 
mark, 
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BUFFALO HAS SEEN‘ THEM ALL. 


President “Dick” Smith, John E. Smith’s 

Sons Co. (left), recalls to representative 

Walter Richter the long record of the 
company in service to the industry. 


The Anco delegation was headed by 
W. B. Allbright, and included sons 
John G. and Norman J., A. O. Lundell, 
Norman Handlan, K. V. Kubrauth, C. 
E. Genung and H. A. Scherer. They 
all looked in pretty good shape after 
having gone through a very trying pe- 
riod in supplying the industry with 
machinery and equipment to meet the 
emergency demand for slaughtering, 
processing and canning meats. 


One was Fred and the other was 
Edward—but they were both Schenks 
from Columbus, Ohio. Capital fellows 
producing Capitol Brand products. 


To lighten your burden and lighten 
your smoke, Transparent Package gave 
as a souvenir a very attractive lighter. 
It was presented with greetings from 
the company manufacturing the new 
transparent casings called Tee-Pak. 


Did you get your little pig? The 
souvenir presented with the compli- 
ments of the Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany was entertaining, to say the 
least. If you did not get yours, you 
had better write to the company at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


W. E. Squires, Van Loan and Com- 
pany, was without the beloved Sam 
Stretch. Sam had an unfortunate ac- 





STAND FOR THE BEST. 


President Sig. Strauss, Independent Casing 

Co. (center), confers with vice president 

L. . Pfaelzer (right) and general man- 

ager C. R. Raynor (left), on plans to help 
the meat and sausage trade. 


cident just recently and was unable to 
attend. Packer conventions are nothing 
new to Mr. Squires, however, and he 
was able to perform in solo fashion 
without difficulty. 


To be EXACT there were sales man- 
ager H. A. Scherer, F. G. Holmes and 
A. Pearlman representing the Exact 
Weight Scale Company. Unfortunately 
they were saddened by news of the 
passing of H. D. Ginter, one of their 
staff at Columbus, O. 


Prize No 1 in group No. 1 of the 
Visking contest went to a concern which 
has as its general manager a man ad- 
mired and respected by all who have 
the privilege of knowing him. It is 
none other than Ben Smith, general 
manager, Theurer-Norton Provision 
Co., Cleveland, O. His genial person- 
ality was enjoyed throughout the en- 
tire meeting. 


Henry Belz, one of the younger set 
of packinghouse executives, was an in- 
terested listener at the sessions. 


Phil Provo, of Toledo, had more 
competition this year than ever before 
in displaying derby hat styles. 

Carr Sherman, the H. P. S. paper 
man, provided an opportunity for you 
to study your facial expressions in pro- 
ducing a three-way picture in a special 
built apparatus in his room. It was 
unique and novel and a souvenir worth 
having. 

The smiling countenance of John P. 
Harris was much in, evidence. It was 
a busy convention time for him, as the 
oil chemists’ convention immediately 
preceded that of the meat packers. The 
Industrial Chemical Sales Company, of 
which Mr. Harris is a representative, 
was also identified by the appearance 
of its president, J. Wrench. 


The Jourdans, sausage manufactur- 
ers, and sausage cooker manufacturers, 
found the convention interesting from 
many angles. 


Milt Goldberg, casing expert, cas- 
ing salesman, and entertainer de luxe, 
revelled in the opportunity to meet 
his large number of friends. 


Building activity in the industry has 
been going along at a merry pace and 
has been keeping architects and engin- 
eers Smith, Brubaker and Egan 
a-hopping. Al Egan and G. H. Smith, 
however, were able to fit in some time 
for the convention. 


John Hall needs no introduction, and 
it is gratifying to report that he 
graced the convention with his fine 
presence this year. 


A broad, welcoming smile radiated 
from none other than Frank Louer of 
the Oppenheimer Casing Company. 

When it is a chip off of the old 
block you can bet it is a good one. 
Such a chip is Edwin C. Ward, son 
of Edwin J. Ward, whom everyone 
has known in his many years as vice 
president of the United Cork Com- 
panies. Both father and son were on 
hand during the entire convention. G. 
E. Carrl also represented the com- 
pany. 

* The Weills, father and son, did the 
honors for Berth. Levi & Company. 

The key which directed your course 
to room 940 at The Drake provided 
you the hospitality of Harry Hoffman 
and Meyer Katz, of the J. g. Hoffman 
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SALT OUT OF THE EARTH CRYSTAL CLEAR, 
1. Diamond Crystal Salt Co. specialists at the convention (left 2. 


to right): A. F. 
Cc. Van Dyne. 


Company. A sip and a bite was pro- 
vided in their own inimitable way. 


President of a packing plant, treas- 
urer of the Institute, a friend of every- 
one is H. Harold Meyer, president of 
the H. H. Meyer Packing Company of 
Cincinnati. He regards the value he 
gets from conventions very highly and 
would regret it if compelled to miss 
one. 


Wm. J. (Pop) Stange, president 
Wm. J. Stange Company, chaperoned 
a most formidable staff from his com- 
pany, including T. L. Allen, William B. 
Durling, C. W. Anderson, Robert 
Goodwine, F. J. Butcher, I. Zeiler, Ray 
F. Beerend, Arthur A. Levinson, W. J 
Manning and L. K. Pillsbury. 


Doing their bit to help sausage 
manufacturers at every turn is the 
ambition of each staff man of the Vis- 
king Corporation. Among those pres- 
ent were E. O. Freund, president; H. 
R. Medici, vice president and director 
of sales; A. H. Krueger, advertising 
manager, Julius Lipton and E. J. 
Marum. 


In addition to a most interesting ex- 
hibit of products made with aid of 
Griffith’s curing materials and season- 
ings, there was a representative group 
of the staff on hand. It was led by E. 
L. Griffith, president, and included his 
son F. W. Griffith, W. E. Anderson, 
Howard A. Levy, W. B. McCreary, F. 
J. Rohde, S. E. Strahan, C. A. Wood, 
A. T. Lovell and I. T. Suits. 


Another organization ably repre- 
sented was that of the Continental Can 
Company, headed by A. V. Crary, as- 
sistant to the president, and including 
W. P. Murray, John F. Fenn, G. V. 
Hallman, D. E. Kummerow, H. S. 
Happ, R. S. Solinsky and Paris O. 
White. 


The American Can Company group 
included H. G. Edwards, vice president; 
H. A. Pinney, D. F. Sampson, W. C. 
Schultz, E. G. Weimer, M. A. Whalen, 
W. H. Richardson, C. Fago, and the 
one and only Bill Mullaley. 


The Wilson and Bennett Manufactur- 
ing Co. provided a walking stick as a 
souvenir, and it was noted that it came 
in especially handy toward the end of 
the convention for some of the tired 
and weary ones. Representatives of the 
company attending the convention were 
G. D. Zuck, J. P. Moran and R. E. 
Barry. ‘ 

A new face at the convention was 
that of W. L. Shellabarger, president 
of the Shellabarger Grain Products 
Company of Decatur, Ill. His new 
product, Sausatone, an ingredient used 
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Jaumann, Phil T. Green and the widely-known 
C. 


in the manufacture of sausage, has 
been making rapid headway. He also 
had in attendance R. Quinlan, A. R. 
Runkel and Harry Altman of his or- 
ganization. 

George W. Coaker, Coaker & Co, 
pork and beef house, Boston, Mass., was 
interested in all phases of the conven- 
tion. 


L. M. Denman, Canton Provision Co., 
Canton, O., was a convention visitor. 
Mr. Denman is a keen student of 
merchandising and salesmanship. 


R. G. Denton, Major Bros. Packing 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., took in the sec- 
tion meetings. He was particularly in- 
terested in the steam and power dis- 
cussion, and has done some things in 
his own plant to be proud of. 


fe 
MEAT IN LOW COST MEAL. 

At the request of the Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission, as well as 
other state relief associations, the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board has 
just published another edition of the 
leaflet, “Meat in the Limited Budget.” 
The keynote of the new publication is 
that “(Meat can be included in the very 
low cost meal, for food value and 
wholesomeness are not dependent upon 
price.” 

The leaflet lists more than 40 econ- 
omy cuts of beef, veal, pork, and lamb. 
Ways of cooking meat are described 
and facts given as to its nutritive value. 
A goodly number of meat recipes for 
the use of economy cuts are given as 
well as suggestions for planning meals. 





THREE MUSKETEERS OF CASINGS. 


When Berth. Levi : wy men get together it is serious busi- 
ness (left to right): 


. (Al) Byk, Al Freud and Mike Baker, 


The wide popularity of this type of 
publication among state and govern- 
ment relief organizations, associated 
charities, community chests, home serv- 
ice bureaus and similar organizations 
is seen in the fact that the previous 
leaflet issued on this subject was dis- 
tributed upon request to 402 cities of 
46 states. 
fe - 


NOT A BUNCH OF SOFTIES? 


The following doctrine, subscribed to 
by president J. Kindleberger of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Parchment, Mich., seems worth consid- 
ering at this time: 

“Call us old-fashioned if you will 
but we are not ashamed to belong to 
that dwindling generation which be- 
lieves that salvation comes through 
toil, not leisure; through struggle, not 
through ease. 


“The only worth-while things that 
have come to us in this life have come 
through work that was almost always 
hard, and often bitter. We believe that 
this has always been true of mankind 
and that it will always be true. 


“We believe not in how little work, 
but how much; not in how few hours, 
but how many. In short, with Theodore 
Roosevelt, we ‘wish to preach not the 
doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doc- 
trine of the strenuous life.’ 


“America must not grow soft!” 


HAPPY QUARTET OF CONVENTION VISITORS. 


1. Emil Schwartz, Detroit retail leader. 
Ill. 3. R. J. Seipp, Staley Mfg. Co., 


2. J. R. Breen, F. H. Fritz Sausage Co., Joliet, 
Decatur, IIl. 


4. Chas. Nichols, American Soya 


Products Co., Evansville, Ind. 
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Oil Chemists’ Meeting 


The eighth annual meeting of the Am- 
erican Oil Chemists Society was held on 
October 11 and 12 at the Medinah Club, 
Chicago. This meeting, as was forecast 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, was the 
best attended and most successful ever 
held by the Society. Every one present 
agreed that a remarkably interesting 
scientific program was presented. One 
prominent Eastern packer who attend- 
ed said: “The papers weren’t too high 
brow. I got a great deal out of the 
meeting.” 

On Wednesday, October 10, meetings 
of the governing board, referee board, 
fat analysis committee and soap anal- 
ysis committee were held, and on the 
morning of October 11, a program which 
largely interested the soap chemists 
was presented. 





IRWIN RAN A GREAT MEETING. 


This included an unusually well-pre- 
pared paper by Dr. L. M. Tolman and 
Stanley Goranflo of Wilson & Company. 
Lantern slides, showing this novel con- 
tinuous distillation system were shown, 
and the continuous operation was illus- 
trated. This is a well-worked out piece 
of equipment, which not only produces 
a better product but appears extremely 
efficient. 


Of Interest to Renderers. 


Of great interest to renderers of in- 
edible stock was the presentation by 
- P. Long and H. B. Stevenson of 
Procter & Gamble Company, which de- 
tailed “A Simple Test to Detect Chloro- 
phyll in Tallow.” 

Dr. J. E. Doherty of Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., was unable to be 
Present, but his paper “Methods of An- 
alysis of the Newer Detergents (Car- 
dinol and Igepon Types),” was pre- 
sented by H. C. Fenderson of Cam- 
bridge. 

Prof. H. A. Schuette, of the food 
chemistry department of the University 
of Wisconsin, told “Why Does Soap 
Clean,” and two papers dealing with 
4 comparison of the properties of wood 
aid gum rosins were presented by G. 
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F. Hogg of the Hercules Powder Co., 
of Wilmington, Del., and Henry J. War- 
muth of the General Naval Stores Co. 
of Chicago. B. H. Gilmore of The Mel- 
lon Institute of Pittsburgh described “a 
New Principle and Agent in Detergent 
Operation; The Utility of Sodium Hex- 
ametaphosphate as An Adjuvant to 
Soap.” 

Committee reports were as follows: 
Glycerine Analysis Committee, by J. T. 
R. Andrews, chairman, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Ohio; Soap An- 
alysis Committee, by L. Sheely, 
chairman, Armour Soap Works, Chica- 
go; Committee for the Study of Papers 
and Inks Used for Soap Wrappers, by 
L. F. Hoyt, chairman, Larkin Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Soya Bean Extraction. 

The second session was held with 
President W. D. Hutchins presiding. 
Harold Joyce of the Edison Industries 
of Dearborn, Mich.,. described a “New 
Method of Soya Bean Extraction.” 

“The Solubility of Gases in Edible 
Fats and Oils,” was described by Dr. 
F. C. Vibrans of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers. Chaplin Tyler, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., told of “Ammonia as a 
Source of Hydrogen for Hardening 
Oils.” This is of great interest to any 
of those smaller edible oil or meat 
packing units which may be consider- 
ing hardening on a small scale, but 
which have held back due to the ex- 
pense attendant upon the iron contact 
or electrolytic method of hydrogen pro- 
duction. 

Tom Law, of Law & Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., told the Northern group of the 
“Cooperative Work of Our Society.” 

W. Alexander, of the Werner G. 
Smith Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, talked on 
“Fish Oil.” M. N. States of the Central 
Scientific Co. of Chicago, described 
“The Photelometer and Color Measure- 
ments.” 

Rancidity in Fats. 

On Friday morning H. R. Kraybill 
and G. E. Haliday of Purdue Univer- 
sity, LaFayette, Ind., described “A 
Method for Measuring the Color of 
Soya Bean Oil,” This was very timely, 
as the standard red and yellow Lovi- 
bond color glasses fail to measure soya 
bean oil color with any degree of ac- 
curacy. 

Rancidity of fats is always of the 
greatest interest, particularly any fac- 
tors which may influence it and any 





HARRIS IS ALWAYS BOOSTING. 


methods of prevention, and rancidity 
was, as usual, given a considerable 
place upon this program in papers by 
H. L. Roschen of Swift & Co., Chicago, 
who covered “Some Observations upon 
the Mechanism of Autocatalytic Oxida- 
tion of Lard;” and Some Factors Af- 
fecting the Rancidity of Biscuit and 
Crackers,” by R. M. Bohn, and R. S. 
Olson, of the Independent Biscuit Mfrs. 
Ass’n, of Chicago, as well as a report 
of the Committee on the Stability of 
Fats and Oils, by Dr. F. C. Vibrans, 
of the Institute. 


Dr. C. B. Morison of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, gave a 





WRENCH CAN STILL PLAY GOLF. 


talk which he entitled, “Bread and—,” 
and H. G. Miller of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Company told of “The Effect of 
Cottonseed Oil Upon the Stability of 
Vitamin A in Cod-liver Oil.” 

Two resumes covering fats and oils 
were presented by Prof. Wm. E. An- 
derson of Yale University in his “Bio- 
chemical Aspects of Fats,” and by Paul 
E. Howe of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, Vv. C., in his 
“Digestibility of Fats.” 

Other committee reports included: 
Report of the Uniform Methods Com- 
mittee, by J. J. Vollertsen, chairman, 
Armour and Company, Chicago; Fat 
Analysis Committee Report, by W. H. 
Irwin, chairman, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

A much more elaborate program of 
entertainment was undertaken this 
year than ever before. In addition to 
the bowling tournament, which was un- 
der the direction of Al. King of Swift 
& Co. (the Amaizo Cup was won by 
the American Maize Products Co. of 
Roby, Ind.), there was a golf tourna- 
ment under the direction of Dr. L. M. 
Tolman, on Friday afternoon at the 
Edgewater Country Club. E. C. Ben- 
nett of San Antonio, Texas, won low 
gross and J. Wrench of New York City 
was the runner-up. L. M. Tolman was 
low net. 

The main event was the dinner on 
Thursday evening, which included danc- 
ing and a bridge ‘tournament. 

To W. H. Irwin of Swift & Co., 
Chicago, chairman of the Chicago con- 
vention committee, should go the great- 
est credit for making this meeting such 
an outstanding success. 
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PROMA 


Promal, the tried and proved, 
stronger, longer-wearing metal 
for cast chains, buckets, etc., is 
proving itself by actual perform- 
ance. Its qualities of greater 
strength, and resistance to 
abrasion and corrosion, are 
showing up in longer life in 
severe service. 
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= sample of Link-Belt No. C-102-B Promal Chain 
was taken from bucket elevator handling fertilizer 
materials at the Independent Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Since its installation in 1930, this Chain has carried 
approximately 45,000 tons of material. Not once during 
this time has this chain parted or given the slightest 
trouble, and it is probably good for several more years’ 
service before it will even be necessary to replace the 
original pins. 
This is typical of the performance reports of Promal 
Chains and Buckets, constantly being received from 
many sources. 
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Canada Plans Agriculture Con- 


trol Like Both AAA and NRA 


WEEPING authority to regulate im- 
S ports, exports and domestic mar- 
keting of all natural products—except 
those of the extractive industries such 
as mines, quarries and oil wells—has 
been placed in the hands of the Canad- 
jan government council, under provi- 
sions of the Canadian natural products 
marketing law, enacted during the last 
session of parliament in June. 

The law empowers both the Canadian 
government and organized producers to 
set up and put into operation codes or 
marketing schemes which become law 
simply by approval of the governor-in- 
council, without reference to parlia- 
ment. It is to be administered mainly 
through a Dominion marketing board, 
headed by a minister to be designated 
by the council. 

Natural products are defined in the 
act as including animals, meats, eggs, 
dairy products, cereals, seeds, fruits 
and fruit products, vegetables and vege- 
table products, maple products, honey, 
tobacco, lumber and such other natural 
products of agriculture, and any article 
of food or drink wholly or partly manu- 
factured or derived from any of those 
products as may be designated by the 
council. 


Marketing Board Created. 


The keystone of this program will be 
the Dominion Marketing Board to be ap- 
pointed by the government council. The 
principal function of this board will be 
to supervise and act as the parent or- 
ganization for such local marketing con- 
trol agencies as may be set up either 
by groups of persons engaged in the 
production and in the marketing of the 
product in question, or by the govern- 
ment council upon its own initiative. 


All plans must be approved by the 
board and by the government council 
before they can be put into operation. 
Such plans, whether set up under pro- 
vincial initiative or directly by the 
Canadian federal government, will be 
administered by local agencies oper- 
ating under the direct supervision of 
the Dominion Marketing Board. The 
board may delegate any or all of its 
powers to such local agencies and it 
may at any time withdraw the author- 
ity to exercise such powers. 

Since the individual provincial gov- 
ermments have sole control over trade 
and commerce within their respective 
borders, they are expected to enact 
supplementary legislation patterned 
after the natural products marketing 
act, in order that the powers of the act 
may be applied to intra-provincial mar- 
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keting. Several of the provinces have 
already enacted such legislation. 


Market Control Plans. 


In the broader field of inter-provinc- 
ial marketing, however, the new law 
provides that the government council 
may authorize the Dominion Marketing 
Board to organize and enforce market- 
ing control plans on its own initiative, 
whenever it is found that the lack of 
such control plans is injuriously affect- 
ing trade and commerce in any product 
specified in the act. Before any scheme 
regulating inter-provincial marketing is 
approved by the government council it 
must be satisfied that the principal mar- 
ket for the natural product is outside 
of the province in which it is produced, 
or that some part of the product in 
question may be exported. 

Among the powers delegated to the 
Dominion Marketing Board are author- 
ity to set up and operate local boards 
or agencies for regulating the market- 
ing of natural products specified in the 
act, or to supervise the operation of 
agencies set up for the same purpose 
by groups of persons engaged in the 
production and marketing of such prod- 
ucts. The board can regulate the time 
and place at which, and designate the 
agency through which, the regulated 
product shall be marketed. It can de- 
cree the manner of distribution, quan- 
tity and quality, grade or class of the 
regulated product that shall be mar- 
keted by any person at any time, and 
it may entirely prohibit the marketing 
of any regulated product. 


Licenses and Reports Authorized. 


The board can also compel all per- 
sons engaged in the production or 
marketing of a regulated product to 
register their names, addresses and oc- 
cupation and to take out licenses. These 
licenses are subject to cancellation by 
the board for violation of any provision 
of the act or of any regulation made 
under it. It can require full and 
periodic information in regard to pro- 
duction and marketing from all persons 
engaged in it as well as access to in- 
spect their books and premises. 


The new law goes further than mere 
regulation of marketing. It recognizes 
the principle of compensation for losses 
sustained as a result of the operation 
of marketing control schemes. Any 
person who sustains a loss by with- 
holding from the market or forwarding 
to a specified market any regulated 
product in acordance with an order of 
the Dominion Marketing Board may be 
compensated for such loss. Compensa- 


tion covering losses due to depreciation 
of currencies is also included. 


The Dominion Marketing Board is 
also authorized to establish a separate 
fund in connection with any scheme of 
regulation by levying charges or tolls 
on the marketing of the regulated prod- 
uct, and to authorize the local boards 
to act as its agent in the collection and 
disbursement of the charges. This fund 
may be utilized by the federal board or 
by the local boards upon authorization 
by the federal board for the adminis- 
tration of their respective schemes and 
for the creating of reserves. The 
board is also empowered to assist by 
grant or loan the construction or oper- 
ation of facilities for preserving, pro- 
cessing, storing, or conditioning the 
regulated products and to assist re- 
search work relating to the marketing 
of such products. 


Price Control Features. 


One of the features of the new meas- 
ure is the authority which it gives the 
minister designated by the government 
council to administer the act to con- 
duct investigations into all operations 
connected with marketing, adaptation 
for sale, processing or conversion of any 
natural product, whether regulated or 
not, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
spread received by any person in the 
course of such marketing, adaptation, 
processing, or conversion. 


The law provides that any person 
who, to the detriment or against the 
interest of the public, charges, receives 
or attempts to receive any spread which 
is excessive or results in undue en- 
hancement of prices or otherwise re- 
strains or injures trade in a natural 
product, is liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding $5,000, or if a corporation, to 
a penalty not exceeding $10,000. The 
effect of this provision is that it gives 
the board a certain measure of control 
over natural products for which no mar- 
keting control schemes have been put 
into operation. 


Foreign Trade May Be Regulated. 


Another outstanding feature of the 
new law is the authority which it gives 
the government council to regulate im- 
ports and exports of natural products. 
Under this provision of the act the 
council may regulate or restrict the im- 
portation into Canada of any natural 
product which enters Canada in com- 
petition with a regulated product. It 
may also regulate or restrict the ex- 
portation from Canada of any natural 
product specified in the act. Control 
over imports and exports is to be ac- 
complished by a licensing system under 
which no one except holders of licenses 
can import or export. 


ee es 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended Oct. 13, 1934: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef....... 54,000 Ibs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef 
Canada—Bacon ...........+-6s 





Canada—Pork cuts .......... Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage ...,......... Ibs. 
Czechoslovakia—Sausage ...... 130 Ibs. 
Czechoslovakia—Ham ......... 130 Ibs. 
England—Meat paste ........e-e.eeeee 187 lbs. 
Germany—Sausage .......cccccceccees Ibs. 
Germany—Ham ...... 871 lbs. 
Germany—Bacon .... lbs. 
Italy—Sausage ...... 6,412 Ibs. 
Italy—Pork cuts 1,926 lbs. 
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Handling Hides 


A small cattle slaughterer asks about 
the classification and handling of hides. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


We are cattle slaughterers but do not have 


very good luck with our hides and wish you 
would give us a little information. What is 
meant by a No. 1 hide and a No. 2 hide? Is 
there a pattern for so-called ‘‘country’’ hides? 


In curing, how high should the pack be built? 
Is a 6 foot pack too high? How long can hides 
be kept without deterioration and at what tem- 
perature should the hide cellar be held? Should 
they be resalted? 

There are many classifications of 
packer hides, but the No. 1 hide in any 
classification is a hide that is properly 
taken off and is free from cuts and bad 
scores. A No. 2 packer hide is a hide 
that is well taken off but is either cut 
or scored in such a way that an ordi- 
nary wooden skewer will penetrate the 
hide. 


There is no uniformity in country 
hides. They are usually handled and 
sold as they run. 


Regarding the height of a hide pack, 
many packers believe that it should not 
be over 4% feet high. If the pack is 
built to 6 feet it does not interfere in 
any way with the curing of the hides 
but there will be more shrinkage. 

Hides should be carried in a cellar 
somewhere around 55 to 70 degs. F. 
They should be salted very thoroughly 
at the time of put-down, special care 
being used to see that the salt is thor- 
oughly spread all over the flesh side 
of the hide so that it covers the tail, 
legs and the head thoroughly. In fact, 
all the parts that are liable to hair 
slips should be thoroughly salted. 


Once hides are put down in this man- 
ner, it is never necessary to resalt them 
and in fact this should be avoided. 
Properly salted hides can be carried in 
a pack six months or longer, providing 
the temperature of the room is not too 
high. 

~— fe —- 


Curing Beef Necks 


A packer complains that he is hav- 
ing trouble in curing boneless beef 
necks. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


We bone out beef necks and cure them for a 
sort of mess beef which we sell locally but have 
been having some trouble with them, and are not 
getting the results we should. Can you tell us 
how this product should be handled? 


In the first place, this neck meat must 
be in good condition before it is cured. 
This is the one part of the carcass that 
will show taint before any other, so 
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care must be taken to see that the 
meat is strictly fresh when going into 
cure. It is assumed that the carcasses 
are thoroughly chilled before they are 
cut. If not, the meat cuts must be 
chilled before curing. Should the neck 
meat be a little strong, it may be neces- 
sary to trim the entire surface before 
curing. During cure, hold at a tem- 
perature around 38 degs. F. 


Some packers put these boneless neck 
pieces in a 65 deg. brine for 6 to 8 
days to leach out the blood, then take 
them out and put them in a 70 deg. 
brine with about 1% oz. saltpeter to 
the gallon and hold them in this un- 
til cured. Others put the meat in an 
80 to 100 deg. pickle, using 4 to 5 
ounces of nitrate of soda for each 100 
lbs. of meat. 


As these neck pieces are not large 
they will cure in a considerably shorter 
length of time than the thicker, heavier 
pieces. The meat may be overhauled 
on the fifth day and again on the tenth 
day if held for a longer period. 
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Do you ask questions to be answered 
on this page? 








Handling Casings 


Do you know how to 
handle hog and sheep cas- 
ings? 

It means profit to you if 
you do and LOSS to you if 
you don’t. 

Complete directions for 
handling hog, sheep and beef 
casings, all the way from the 
killing floor to the storage 
room, have been prepared by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
They are invaluable to the 
packer who wants to handle 
his casings in the right way. 

These may be had by sub- 
scribers, by sending in the 
attached coupon, together 
with a 10c stamp for each. 


The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me directions for 
og 
handling beef casings. 
shee 
(Cross out one not wanted.) 


Enclosed find 10-cent stamp. 


























Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Pork Head Cheese 


Specialty pork products promise to 
be popular this year, owing to the 
scarcity of pork meats and the tend- 
ency of the buyer to look for consid- 
erable variation, particularly if price 
is an incentive. The packer who must 
use all edible parts of the hog to the 
greatest advantage also will find such 
products popular. One such packer 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

In order to come out in our pork business this 
year, we realize that we must use up every 
edible part of the hog to the greatest advantage. 
One thing we plan to do is to make specialty 
products to utilize certain meat products rather 
than attempting to absorb them in our fresh pork 
sausage. We want to make a good pork head 
cheese. Can you give us a formula? 

Following is a good formula for a 
nice pork head cheese: 

42 lbs. of cooked cured snouts 

42 lbs. cooked cured pork cheeks 

16 lbs. of cooked fresh skins 

3% lbs. onions 

2 lbs. granulated gelatine dissolved 

in 1% gallons of water. 

Seasoning: 


1 oz, thyme 

4% oz. ground cloves 

% oz. ground celery 

2 oz. ground nutmeg 

6 oz. white pepper 

1% oz. sugar 

% teaspoon Cayenne pepper 
3 oz. salt 

1% gals. 90 proof vinegar. 


Prepared seasonings also may be used. 


Chop the snouts and cheeks by hand 
or run them through a souse cutter. 
Grind the skins while still hot with the 
onions through the %-in. plate. The 
snouts and cheeks should be warm when 
chopped. 


Mix all together, add the spices and 
mix with the gelatine. Stuff in hog 
stomachs or other similar sized con- 
tainers and put in water at 180 degs. 
F. Allow them to cook about 1% hours. 
Then remove and rinse off with cold 
water. 


This is reported to make an excel- 
lent head cheese and a product that 
can be kept for some time. 


If stuffed in stomachs and the prod- 
uct is not all moved out two days after 
it is made, immerse in a barrel of fresh 
pickle of 20 deg. strength in the chill 
room. This will keep the stomachs 
white and prevent dry dark spots on 
the surface. If kept on a shelf in the 
chill room they should be covered uP 
or kept away from drafts as air cir- 
culation in the room tends to darken 
the exterior of the product. 
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Sausage Cooler Trouble 


A large increase in sausage volume 
has resulted in congested storage con- 
ditions for one packer who says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our volume of sausage business has so increased 
that our storage room for smoked and cooked 
product is apparently overcrowded and we have 
trouble with moisture on the ceiling. As a re- 
sult, our product does not dry off and when boxed 
and shipped it has a tendency to be damp or 
sweaty. We keep this hanging room at a tem- 


perature of 50 to 55 degs. F. We have thought 


of putting in a ceiling fan for circulating air 
and keep the moisture off the ceiling. Would 
this cause wrinkling of the sausage? 


This packer’s trouble is one of lack 
of circulation. If his storage room is 
so full of product that the air cannot 
circulate, moisture is sure to gather on 
the ceiling. He could install a fan but 
if the air blows on the sausage it will 
wrinkle. If the storage room is of 
pretty good size the fan would help 
only in places—there would be circula- 
tion in spots but the condition in the 
rest of the room would be unchanged. 

He might try reducing the tempera- 
ture of the brine or installing another 
spray unit and see if he could get re- 
sults with either of these methods. 
However, this is doubtful as the prob- 
lem is one of overcrowding with the 
consequent inability of the air to cir- 
culate. 

If a continuing large volume is an- 
ticipated, it would seem that expansion 
of the storage room is the only solu- 
tion. 

—%—_— 


Use of Cracklings 


A packer whose principal output of 
lard is prime steam but who makes 
some kettle rendered lard asks about 
the disposition of the cracklings. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We make a small quantity of open kettle lard 
but the bulk of our lard is prime steam. We 
are wondering about the cracklings. Is it more 
Profitable to sell the cracklings pressed or put 
them in the steam lard kettle? 

This depends in large measure on 
the amount of kettle rendered lard 
made. If only one kettle a day is made, 
it would hardly pay to press but if 
more than this is made, it would de- 
pend on the outlet for pressed crack- 
lings as to which would be the more 
profitable. 


Pressed cracklings ordinarily contain 
12 to 15 per cent fat although they 
can be pressed down to 8 per cent fat 
and even lower. Unpressed cracklings 
contain about 60 per cent fat. 


In general, especially in a small 
plant, it would seem a more economical 
Proposition to put these cracklings into 
steam lard. This will insure the full 
yield. The only loss would be the dif- 
ference between the value of the tank- 
age and the value of the cracklings. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 




















In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U, S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


M. Kempinskin & Co., Berlin, Ger- 
many, assignor to M. Kempinski & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. For canned beef, 
lamb, mutton, pork and veal; preserved 
meats of all kinds, canned stews, cook- 





ink oils, lard, oleomargarine and vari- 
ous other food products. Trade mark: 
M. KEMPINSKI & CO., BERLIN, in 
design. Claims use since 1928. Appli- 
cation serial No. 335,616. 

Detroit Packing Company, Detroit, 
Mich. For meat and meat products— 
namely dressed beef and beef products. 
Trade mark: EARLY-RIPE. Claims 
use since 1920. Application serial No. 
349,862. 

Chas. Hollenback, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
For Meat rolls. Trade mark: CHAS. 
HOLLENBACH’S — 314, in design. 





| 
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Claims use since May 19, 1927. Appli- 
cation serial No. 317,355. 


Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
food product consisting of a combina- 
tion of cooked meat and cheese. Trade 
mark: CHEEMEAT. Claims use since 
May 3, 1934. Application serial No. 
352,340. 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 
For cured ham. Trade mark: MOR- 
RELL. Claims use since 1877. Appli- 
cation serial No. 350,533. 


Samuel E. Chamberlin, doing busi- 
ness as S. D. Chamberlin & Sons, Hart- 
For dried beef. 


ford, Conn. Trade 





mark: DRIED BEEF HAM. Claims 
use since 1894. Application serial No. 
350,506. 

City Provision Co, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. For meats—namely, bacon, slab 
bacon, sliced bacon, sausages, smoked 
butts, smoked ham, smoked tongue. 
Trade mark: CITY’S FAVORITE. 
Claims use since Nov. 23, 1933. Appli- 
cation serial No. 344,928. j 

International Products Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. For food products 
in tin and glass receptacles—namely, 
roast beef parboiled and steam roasted, 
corned beef hash, potted meat food 
products and cereal, Vienna sausage, 


rs 
of 
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breakfast sausage, cooked pork brains, 
wafer sliced beef, potted meat food 
products, chile con carne. lunch tongue. 
Trade mark: “CON-I-SUR” in design. 
Claims use on products at various dates 
extending from June 15, 1932, to Jan. 
5. 1934. Application serial No. 350,- 
760. 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


David Pender Grocery Co., Norfolk, 
Va. For oleomargarine, butter, lard, 
meats, sausage, frankfurters, hams and 
bacon. Trade mark: NEW TREAT. 
Published May 22, 1934. No. 315,401. 

T. L. Lay Packing Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. For packing house products, 
namely, hams, bacon, pure vegetable 





shortening, picnic hams. Trade mark: 
CLOVERLEAF PRODUCTS, LAY 
PACKING CO., in design. Published 
May 1, 1934. No. 315,061. 
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Everywhere, trucks hauling perishables are insulated with Dry-Zero 
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Quick Facts 
Axsout Dry-ZERO 


Efficient: Dry-Zero has the greatest 
insulating or heat stopping efficiency 
of any commercial insulant. Its rat- 
ing is .24 B.t.u. The proper thick- 
ness of Dry-Zero for any desired tem- 
perature can be calculated accurately. 


Light: Dry-Zero adds but little to 
over-all truck weight. It scales only 
2 oz. per board foot. Two inches of 
Dry-Zero insulation would add only 
90 lbs. to a truck with 300 square 
feet of body surface. Dead weight 
saved means money saved. This has 
amounted to as much as $230 per 
year on a one-ton truck. 


Permanent: Dry-Zero is immune 
from rot or fungus. It will not settle, 
disintegrate or oxidize. Dry-Zero 
has frequently been used over again 
after being removed from worn out 
or obsolete bodies. 


Clean: Never absorbs or develops 
odors, because Dry-Zero is 98% pure 
cellulose. Does not absorb moisture. 
This is further assurance of clean- 
liness and permanent insulation effi- 
ciency. 


Available: It is no trouble to get 
Dry-Zero for one truck or 100. Any 
truck builder can have Dry-Zero in- 
stalled by his own body builder. Any 
reliable body builder will give you 
complete information about Dry- 
Zero. Or you can write direct to our 
Truck Insulation Department. Many 
manufacturers of bodies, trailers, 
trucks and refrigeration equipment 
use Dry-Zero engineering service. 
Dry-Zero Corporation, Merchandise 


Mart, Chicago. Canadian office, 
687 Broadview Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


DRY-ZERO 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT TRUCK INSULANT KNOWN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


IMPROVED TRUCK COOLING. 


Truck refrigeration methods have 
about reached the point, it would seem, 
where further improvements in effici- 
ency and reliability will come from re- 
finements and adaptations of present 
systems rather than the development of 
any radically new principles. 

The Cold-Hold system of truck re- 
frigeration has been described in previ- 
ous issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
gr. It consists of metal containers in 
which is a solution that freezes at a 
temperature below 32 degrees Fahren- 
heit. These containers are installed 
permanently in the truck body. The 
solution is frozen by either an electric- 
or engine-driven compressor mounted 
on the truck or by a hook-up with a 
central plant or compressor located in 
the garage. These containers, with 
their contents frozen, furnish sufficient 
refrigeration to keep meats and other 


perishable foods at safe temperatures 
for long periods. 

Cooling with these units has been 
with natural air circulation. Recently, 
however, for applications requiring 
temperatures of 35 to 60 degrees Fah- 
erenheit, there has been developed a 
foreed convention system that is 
claimed to add considerably to effici- 
ency and cooling results. 

The forced-convection unit housing 
measures 38 in. high, 67 in. wide, and 
30 in. deep. The entire system, includ- 
ing ducts and blower, weighs approxi- 
mately 1,000 lbs. exclusive of the 
condensing unit. 

_It is claimed that the forced-convec- 
tion system will provide uniform 
distribution of refrigerating effect to 
all parts of the body, or any part in 
which refrigeration is desired, with a 
variation of less than 5 degrees. 

A heavily insulated curtain, and 
control dampers in ceiling ducts, make 
it possible to confine refrigerating 
effects to any portion of the body, 
thus permitting the hauling of mixed 
loads. 

The blower need not be operated 
when the truck doors are open, or 
when non-refrigerated payload is car- 
ried, thereby conserving refrigeration 
for actual service. ; 


————  -— 

DEFROSTING FROZEN FOODS. 

A special vapor-tight chamber with 
a capacity of 3,000 cu. ft. has been 
constructed by the Canadian govern- 
ment at London, England, for handling 
Canadian chilled and frozen meats. 
This chamber, operated by the Port of 
London Authority, is designed to pre- 
vent condensation of water vapor from 
the outside atmosphere upon product 
after removal from ships’ holds. 

The seriousness of the effects of con- 
densation of moisture from the atmos- 
Phere upon foodstuffs removed from 
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cold storage was exemplified in certain 
shipments of chilled poultry to the 
United Kingdom when the average out- 
side temperature at the port of arrival 
was 55 degs. Fahr. and the relative 
humidity about 85 per cent. In such 
conditions, condensation was very pro- 
nounced and led to a study of the prob- 
lem. The method of avoiding conden- 
sation on chilled poultry, is, of course, 
applicable to all types of chilled prod- 
uce, and the same preventive principles 
which eliminate condensation from ap- 
pearing when frozen meat, etc., is taken 
out of storage. 


Produce must never be in an atmos- 
phere in which the dewpoint is a higher 
temperature than that of the commod- 
ity concerned. For instance, if a prod- 
uct is held at 12 degs. Fahr. and it 
is desired to take it out into an atmos- 
phere where the dewpoint is 46 degs. 
Fahr., it is necessary to raise the tem- 
perature of the product to 46 degs. 
Fahr. in an atmosphere of which the 
dewpoint is at the most 12 degs. Fahr. 
If a product is held at 30 degs. Fahr. 
and it is necessary to take it out into 
the same atmosphere, the temperature 
of the product could be raised to 46 
degs. Fahr. in an atmosphere of which 
the dewpoint was not higher than 30 
degs. Fahr. 


There would be no objection to an 
atmosphere of lower dewpoint but a 
higher one would not have such for- 
tunate results. The two examples cited 
serve to illustrate the conclusions ar- 
rived at by experiments, the air of the 
storage room having a dewpoint suit- 
able for increasing the temperature of 
the commodities held at or above the 
temperature. Needless to say, the tem- 
perature of this air would have to be 
raised for the purpose and would be 
governed by the desired rate of in- 
creasing the temperature of the com- 
modity and consideration of what is 
the “safe” temperature for the com- 
modity. 

At the Terminal Rail and Harbor 
Cold Storage Co., Toronto, a small room 
was constructed and made waterproof 
and vapor-tight by varnishing the in- 
terior with shellac. Air was pumped 
from one of the cold storage rooms to 
replace the atmosphere of the test room, 
the temperature of which was raised 
to 70 degs. Fahr. and the dewpoint 
maintained with ease at less than 28 
degs. Fahr. Commodities stored at 
lower temperatures would require a 


lower dewpoint, but the principle in 
any case is the same. 

For handling large consignments of 
produce on a commercial scale the sim- 
plest and most economical method would 
probably be to use the air of the stor- 
age room to supply the “transition” 


room with an atmosphere of the cor- 
rect dewpoint. In the case of smaller 
consignments, it might be more desir- 
able to construct small box trucks 
equipped with electric heating units. 
The box would need to be air-tight and 
in operation the truck would be moved 
into the storage room and allowed to 
fill with dry air from the room. The 
produce to be removed from storage 
would be placed in the truck and the 
doors closed. The truck would then 
be wheeled away to any convenient 
place, the heaters turned on, and the 
temperature of the produce permitted 
to rise to the dewpoint of the atmos- 
phere. 
oo 


CARBONDALE AND 
WORTHINGTON. 


Announcement is made of the con- 
solidation of interests of the Carbon- 
dale Machine Co., of Carbondale, Penn., 
with those of the Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corp. in the general re- 
frigeration field, operating in future as 
the Carbondale Machine Corporation. 
Carbondale Machine Corporation will 
transfer all necessary personnel and 
equipment to Harrison, N. J., and in 
the future will build its lines of ma- 
chinery at the Worthington plants. 

It is stated that the present extensive 
and modern shop facilities of Worth- 
ington, with the additional provisions 
being made for the fabrication of Car- 
bondale’s refrigeration condensers, pip- 
ing systems, chilling machines and fil- 
ter presses, will further extend the 
organization’s ability to serve the re- 
frigeration field. 

Company engineers report many re- 
cently developed improvements of out- 
standing character in its refrigeration 
machinery, which will make available 
to users of air conditioning and all 
general refrigeration such as ice mak- 
ing, full lines of machinery and com- 
plete operating outfits of the most 
modern design and construction. 


a 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Kelowna Cold Storage, Ltd., Kel- 
owna, B. C., Canada, plans to erect a 
$50,000 cold storage building. 

The S. M. Michalski Packing Co., 17 
Newell st., Buffalo, N. Y., is revising 
plans for the erection of a sausage 
manufacturing plant, cooler and smoke 
house at Howard and Newell sts., to 
cost in excess of $20,000. 


The Seitz Packing & Mfg. Co., 16th 
and Commercial sts., St. Joseph, Mo., 
will remodel its present plant and re- 
frigerating system and erect an addi- 
tion. 

The Pacific Meat Co., Portland, Ken- 
ton, Sta., Ore., has plans for a new 
packing and cooling system to cost 
about $35,000. 

A plan for enlarging the cold storage 
capacity of the Reynolds Packing Co., 
Union City, Tenn., has been approved 
by the Board of directors. 

The Mason Ice & Power Co., plant, 
Mason, Texas, is being improved by 
the addition of cold storage facilities. 
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A Personal Message 


YOUR OLD FRIEND 
John P. (Jack) Harris 
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he says: 


“Check that name — 
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Rendering, too.” 
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TeaRou On Agitator 


The Industrial Chemical Sales Co., Inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York |NUCHAR 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
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“And send them your order today for 
enough NUCHAR ‘L’ to give it a thorough 


“Because you can apply it in the refining 
kettle—yes, it positively removes all green 
and blue color if you wish it removed— 


“Because you may add it to sweet pickle 
fats right in the rendering kettle to remove 
all of its natural red-brown color and off 


“And because it makes your sweet pickle 


“Tt’ll be a pleasure to tell you all about Drip 


Send your orders to 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Price Movements 
Irregular — Undertone Steady— Hog 
Run Fair—Hogs Weaker — Cash 
Trade Quiet — Washington Expects 
Record Hog Marketings before Year- 
End. 


Market for hog products backed and 
filled over a modest range the past 
week, moving somewhat with fluctua- 
tions in grains and hogs. Commission 
house interests were on both sides. The 
market appeared to run into selling 
and liquidation on the bulges, while on 
setbacks commission house resting buy- 
ing orders and absorption from cash 


interests were encountered. As a re- 
sult the futures market was fairly well 
stabilized in lard. 


Independent strength in cottonseed 
oil led at times to some buying in lard. 
At other times bearish hog news served 
to bring about speculative pressure. 
Reports from cash circles were none too 
satisfactory. The hog run was only 
fair, although Washington predictions 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


of heavy marketings before the year- 
end, on account of shortage in feed- 
stuffs, attracted some attention. 


Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 299,300 head, 
against 352,900 head the previous week 
and 327,300 head the same week last 
year. 

Hog Prices Slip Again. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 228 lbs., against 
234 lbs. the previous week, 244 lbs. a 
year ago and 248 lbs. two years ago. 
Lighter weight hogs arriving attracted 
some attention, particularly when re- 
ports indicated that a good many pigs 
were coming to market. 


Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the outset of the week was 5.80c, 
against 6.05c the previous week, 4.50c 
a year ago, 3.55c two years ago, and 
5.30e three years ago. Top price of 
hogs at Chicago gradually sagged to 


rre 


5.75¢. 

Cash lard demand was fairly good at 
times, but subsequently turned quiet. 
Trade in meats was quiet most of the 


week, but with colder weather over- 
spreading the country the trade was 
hopeful of a pickup in demand for both 
lard and meats. 


The Department of Agriculture said: 
“Because of the shortage and high 
prices of feed grains, there will be a 
tendency to market hogs much earlier 
than usual this season. Consequently 
the proportion of the winter supply 
marketed before January is likely to be 
about the largest on record. 


Lard Stocks Decline. 


“In view of reduced stocks of hog 
products now in storage, and the lighter 
weight at which hogs will be mar- 
keted, total available supplies of pork 
and lard during the next three months 
will be considerably smaller than last 
year, and the seasonal decline in hog 

rices now in progress is likely to be 
ess than usual and of shorter dura- 
tion.” 


A new program providing benefit 
payments to producers agreeing to 
limit production of corn and hogs in 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISION 
ER MARKET SERVICE series shows the 
trend of storage stock accumulations of frozen 
and cured meats and lard during September 
and the first nine months of 1934 compared 
with like periods one and two years ago. 

_ Both frozen pork and lard stocks con- 
tinued their seasonal decline during 
September although that for frozen pork 
was not quite so sharp as in like periods 
one and two years ago. Lard stocks 
are still well below those of 1933 but 
are somewhat higher than the stocks 
on hand in a like period of 1932. 


Pickled and dry salt meats, on the 
other hand, remained in a fairly station- 
ary position and supplies of both kinds 
are well under those of a year ago. 
Movement of these meats slowed up 
considerably during the month and al- 
though stocks going into cure were 
smaller than those of a year earlier, 
consumptive demand was not sufficient 


to show material reduction of storage 
stocks. 


Frozen Pork.—More pork went into 
the freezer during September this year 
than in the same month a year ago. 
This was occasioned probably by the 
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“buyers’ strike” against fresh pork 
when high prices early in the month 
set up adverse buying psychology. In 
spite of this, however, stocks continued 
to decline and were well under those of 
October 1 a year ago, although they are 
considerably higher than the five-year- 
average on that date. A good many 
frozen seedless bellies and some frozen 
hams were withdrawn during the period 
for cure, and much small stuff found a 
good outlet. 


S. P. Meats.—While stocks of pickled 
meats were well under those of a year 
ago on October 1, they were higher than 
a month ago and higher than the five- 
year average on that date. There has 
been a slow trade in pickled meats and 
the outlet through smokehouse chan- 
nels has not been strong in spite of 
considerably lower prices. Movement 
of picnics has been disappointingly slow 
although the price level of this product 
was not high. Plentiful supplies of in- 
expensive beef appear to be having an 
influence in the market for these meats. 


D. S. Meats.—The put-down of dry 
salt meats during September was much 


smaller than that of a year ago, due 
primarily to scarcity of hogs of the 
kind and grade usually used for this 
purpose. Prices of these meats had 
moved to high levels when compared 
with hams, bellies and loins and there 
was evidence of a slowing up in buying, 
particularly for inventory purposes. 
Stocks on hand on October 1 were only 
about half those of a year earlier and 
of the five-year-average of that date. 

Lard.—Lard showed a strong disap- 
pearance during the month, due partly 
to good consumptive demand and part- 
ly to the heavy marketing of light 
weight hogs which yielded a smaller 
than average quantity of lard. Com- 
pared with a month earlier stocks are 
40 million pounds less; when compared 
with a year earlier they are 65,000,000 
Ibs. less, but when compared with the 
five-year-average on that date they are 
18 million pounds larger. The strong 
disappearance of lard can be accounted 
for in part by the relatively low — 
when compared with competitive short- 
enings, to improvement in the export 
outlet, and to the fact that production 
is low. 
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1935, it was announced, will be offered 
farmers by the AAA. This decision 
was made when preliminary returns 
from the corn-hog producer referendum 
disclosed that some 498,391 votes were 
cast. Of these 345,310, or about 67 per 
cent, were in favor of a new program 
for next year. 

Cold storage holdings of lard in the 
United States on October 1 were 127,- 
847,000 lbs., against 167,155,000 on 
September 1, 192,061,000 on October 1 
last year, and a five-year average of 
109,087,000 Ibs. 


Total meat stocks on October 1 were 
723,985,000 Ibs., against 713,883,000 lbs. 
the previous month, 748,226,000 lbs. a 
year ago, and a five-year October 1 
average of 641,676,000 lbs. 


Lard stocks at Chicago the first half 
of October decreased 6,052,000 Ibs., 
somewhat less than anticipated. Lard 
stocks there now total 83,306,000 lbs., 
against 105,217,000 lbs. at this time a 
year ago. 

PORK—Demand was comparatively 
quiet at New York and the market took 
on an easier tone. Mess was quoted at 
$28.00 per barrel; family, $24.00 per 
barrel; fat backs, $22.50@24.00 per 
barrel, a decline of $1.00 from the pre- 
vious week. 


LARD—Trade was fair at New York, 
and the market ruled steady. Prime 
western was quoted at 7.80@7.90c; 
middle western, 7.70@7.80c; city, 74c¢; 
tubs, 10% @10'%c; refined Continent, 
8@8%e; South America, 8%@8%c; 
Brazil kegs, 8% @8%c. Compound for 
export was lic for car lots and 11%c 
for smaller lots, with domestic %e 
more. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 12%c over October; 
loose lard, 15c over October; leaf lard, 
22144c over October. 

BEEF — Demand was moderate at 
New York, and the market was easier 
and off $1.00 per barrel from the pre- 
vious week. Mess was nominal; packer, 
nominal; family, $17.00@18.00 per bar- 
rel; extra India mess, nominal. 
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CURED MEAT PRICES. 
Cured pork prices at Chicago for 
September, 1934, with comparisons, are 
reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 


CURED PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS. 











Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1934. 1934. 1933. 
Hams, smoked, reg. No. ~ 
8-10 lbs. avg.. < $14.47 
10-12 lbs. avg 13.94 
12-14 lbs. avg. 13.78 
14-16 lbs. avg. a 13.63 
Hams, smoked, reg. No. 2— 
ae Se Gv cccvcececdes 17.85 13.31 
SP G. Dilcscccceececs 17.80 12.82 
2 OO ee ea 18.30 13.38 
Be BE Qiiivenvacccccces 18.40 13.00 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No 
i FOE eee 21.75 14.75 
18-20 lbs. avg. ° . 21.20 14.38 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 2 
ee Ee, Bio ccccesecess Mee 19.05 13.56 
PP GO BOs cccvceccees 20.50 19.85 13.19 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure— 
Pe Me Cisccvicoesées Oe 5.62 22.30 14.62 
Ge Ge G0ic cscvceesses 35:38 22.00 14.16 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, S. P. cure— 
8-10 lbs. avg. 23.38 19.80 13.19 
10-12 lbs. avg. 19.65 12.78 
Picnics, smoked— 
- if a 13.94 13.07 7.72 
—_ dry salt— 
I Seas 13.69 9.92 5.66 
cane 
Refined, H. W. tubs....,. 11.25 9.53 6.31 
SOE xccacenwacseaaes 9.59 8.55 7.62 
Refined, 1-lb. cartons..... 11.75 10.03 7.03 
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STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 

Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on Oct. 1, 1934, and 
those of one and two years ago, as 
shown in the chart on page 195. 


1932. 
Frozen 8.P. D.S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted.) 
mt, Bicacennces 141,468 333,018 84,916 50,818 
i Geedesceore 187,075 383,411 103,892 78,538 
BB. Bo cccccccccme 346 122,902 92,861 
pe Speers 48,2 420,996 124,969 106,411 
. a Sapeqesey 239,745 430,260 127,857 110,724 
GED Zeccvvsvces 224,778 436,413 127,601 129,328 
GE Becceeesees 196,095 414,372 120,743 131,509 
ME Bu ceverescs 159,055 372,787 111,210 121,618 
a RE 121,114 347,941 109,428 103,169 
ite. Becocegucce 8,569 327,622 91,168 70,582 
Bs Bivtccconed 59,844 306,758 561 34,358 
Brcscccnces .294 294,590 40,285 29,186 
1933. 
Frozen s.P. D.S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted.) 
pS rere 102,648 322,229 69,190 40,481 
a Rares 143,085 350,114 81,885 52,841 
Mar. 1 153,881 368,592 . 58,182 
° ,096 369,925 87,117 61,713 
374,735 89,063 71,851 
388,000 104,228 110,381 
415,861 131,218 196,941 
432,909 146,613 218,267 
414,222 144,090 224,207 
374,320 126,148 192,502 
324,992 2, 133,85) 
361,855 81,186 110,394 
1934. 
Frozen S.P. D.S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
omitted. ) 
Jan. 1. 402,632 97,301 132,510 
Feb. 1. 442,438 110,674 168,756 
Mar. 1 438,069 113,298 177,560 
Apr. 1 381,248 108,538 173,775 
May 1. 381,633 107,919 179,441 
June 1.. 76,631 8,294 182,576 
July 1 369,293 91,209 195,973 
Aug. 1 370,695 91,617 209,497 
Sept. 1 326,379 7 167,15: 
Oct. 1 335,219 58,780 127,847 








CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS, 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago, Oct. 14, 1934: 


Oct. 14, Sept. 30, Oct. 14, 
1934. 1934. 1933. 
P. S. lard, lbs...75,381,173 80,803,168 95,558,367 
“— = ve 7,925,647 
ard, SB. ...- 7,025,047 ........ 9,659, 
D. S. Cl. bellies, eo8,068 
made since Oct. 
1, °34, Ibs..... 1,550,218 8,305,074 3,002,819 
D. ’S. Ci. bellies, ' 
made previous 
tbs. <2 3 so73.381 8,305 
TOR. cnccsvssece 973, ,305,074 24,853, 
D. 8. rib bellies, a 
=~ “——* Oct. 240,000 
a. on S. A || ee 
D. 'S. rib bellies, 325,600 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, ’34, 
pare her 768,197 1,148,240 1,760,332 
Extra Sh. Cl. 
sides, made 
since ws i, 
“Ob, The. sccce QMO lceccenss) = 
Extra Sh. Cl 
sides, made 
previous to Oct 
| Fr 5,500 6,900 4,300 
———e- 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in the United States during August 
with comparisons, is reported as fol- 
lows: 


Sheep and 
——Cattle——- ——-Hogs—— ae 


Cows and 
heifers. 
Bulls and 
stags. 
Barrows. 


Sows. 
Lambs and 


Steers, 
Stags and 
boars. 
yearlings. 
Sheep. 


Aug.,* 
1934 

a.. 
1933 


49.03 47.13 3.84 36.85 62.39 .79 94.21 5.76 
52.02 44.09 3.89 48.14 51.35 .51 95.77 4.23 
*Animals slaughtered for F. S. R. C. excluded. 





Hog Cutting Values Improve 


OG prices were more nearly in 

line with fresh pork prices this 
week than they have been in a long 
time. Well finished light hogs cut at a 
slight profit, while other averages 
showed only small cutting loss. 


Receipts for the week were large, the 
runs on Monday being the largest for 
a single day since last July. At Chi- 
cago, bulk of the receipts averaged un- 
der 200 lbs., with lightweight kinds be- 
ing rather plain. 


Receipts at the eleven leading mar- 
kets totaled 320,000 head during the 
first four days of the current week. 
This was 37,000 more than in the like 
period last week, 77,000 more than a 
year ago and 12,000 more than two 
years ago. 


Top for the week at Chicago at $5.90 
was paid for sorted hogs ranging in 


Regular hams 
Co PPO rer ce eee ee eee 
Boston butts 
Pork loins 
Bellies, light 
Bellies, heavy 
Fat backs 


. lard, rend 
Spareribs 
Regular trimmings 
Feet, tail, neckbones 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).... 
UE: GED SE dane wnddwictaecsesscowdous 
Crediting edible and inedible offal values to 
cost of well finished live hogs of the weights 
ing tax of $2.25 per hundred live weight, 
Gain per ewt. 
Gain per hog 
Loss per cwt. 
MEE Swit radesented teed anasedannedenne 





weight from 240 to 300 lbs., with choice 
200- to 210-lb. averages close to the 
top. Both the high top and the high 
average of the week, at $5.60, were 
made on the closing day of the ses- 
sion. Monday’s top and average were 
$5.85 and $5.50, Tuesday’s $5.80 and 
$5.55, Wednesday’ s $5.80 and $5.50. In 
all sessions the heavier weight hogs 
commanded the better price. 

The following test is applicable to 
quality hogs only. It is worked out on 
the basis of average live hog costs and 
green product prices at Chicago during 
the four-day period of the week, as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Representa- 
tive costs and credits are used. 

Much care must be exercised in ap- 
plying test figures at the present time 
as returns vary materially depending 
on hog quality. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

$1.87 $1.93 $1. "93 $1.88 
48 46 40 
50 .50 “50 50 
1.49 1.36 1.22 1.04 
1.59 1.56 1.14 .35 
ae eS > Teme 45 1.23 
vane eae 35 61 
.20 25 25 33 
.20 .20 .20 .20 
1.23 1.34 1.23 1.12 
13 13 13 13 
30 29 27 27 
06 .06 .06 06 
$8.02 $8.08 $8.16 $8.12 

68.00% 69.00% 70.50% 71.50% 


the above totals and deducting from these the 


shown plus all expenses, including the process- 
the following results are secured: 
; .06 ee 
one $ .03 $ .06 $ .07 
$ .06 $ .14 $ .19 


The National Provisioner 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A very firm situation in 
tallow continued to feature the market 
at New York. At one time there were 


reports of extra having sold at 5c 
f. o. b., the best level of the upward 
movement, but this business was not 
generally accepted as having estab- 
lished the market. At the same time, 
upwards of 500,000 lbs. of extra were 
put through at '5%c f. o. b. the past 
week, and the market appeared firm at 
that level. Consumers were buying 
cautiously, however, and at times there 
was some buying that looked specula- 
tive. Producers were not pressing sales, 
but appeared disposed to move some 
stuff around these levels. 


Imported tallow was quoted nomi- 
nally at 5c in bond. Arrivals, it was 
said, have been quite heavy from both 
Argentine and Australia, with esti- 
mated imports running around 3,000 to 
4,000 tons. Buyers who contracted for 
foreign tallow some two months ago 
are said to now be in possession of it 
and are, therefore, less anxious to 
make further commitments. This, it 
was strongly intimated, is tending to 
work against any further advance in 
tallow in the New York market. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
5%c; extra, 538@5'%c; edible, 6%@7c. 

At Chicago, the situation in tallow 
is without particular change, with of- 
ferings light, demand fairly good, and 
prices very steady. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 6%@7c; fancy, 5%@ 
5%c; prime packer, 544@5%c; special, 
54@514c; No. 1, 5c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, October shipment, was 
22s 3d, off 3d. Australian good mixed 
at Liverpool, October shipment, was 
quoted at 22s 6d, off 3d from the pre- 
vious week. 

STEARINE—Last business at New 
York was at 9%c, and the market was 
rather quiet but steady. Oleo was 
quoted at 93%@10c. At Chicago, the 
market was quiet but steady. Oleo was 
quoted at 914c. 

OLEO OIL—Routine interest again 
featured this market the past week. 
Prices were fairly steady, but covered 
awide range. Extra at New York was 
quoted at 10% @11%c; price, 10@ 
10%c; lower grade, 10c. At Chicago, 
routine trading was reported, but the 
tone was steady. Extra quoted at 11c. 
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LARD OIL—Market was quiet gen- 
erally the past week and without 
change at New York. No. 1 was 
quoted at 744c; No. 2, 7c; extra, 8c; 
extra No. 1, 7%4c; prime, 1244c; winter 
strained, 8c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Trade was 
rather moderate, and the market steady 
and unchanged at New York. Extra 
was quoted at 8c; No. 1, 7%4c; pure, 
12c; cold pressed, 16'%c. 

GREASES—A scattered business was 
reported put through in the grease 
market at New York. Consumers, how- 
ever, were taking only limited amounts 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


and were said to be anticipating some 
increase in offerings. With tallow hold- 
ing steady to firm, there was no undue 
pressure of greases, and the tone was 
very steady. Reports indicated that 
soapers were still experiencing a fairly 
good trade in the finished product, and 
this created the impression in produc- 
ing circles that consumers would be 
forced to replenish stocks. 

At New York, yellow and _ house 
were quoted at 5@5%c, according to 
quality; A white, 55,@5%c; B white, 
5c; choice white, all hog, 55s @5%c. 

At Chicago, the market for greases 
was very steady. but rather inactive. 
Light offerings again tended to restrict 
trade as fairly good buying interest 
was reported in the market at times. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 4%c; 
yellow, 45% @5c; B white, 5%c; A 
white, 512c; choice white, all hogs, 5%c. 

nr 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Oct. 17, 19384. 

Tankage and blood were a little eas- 
ier in price, due to lack of buying de- 
mand and increasing stocks in the 
hands of producers. Most fertilizer 
manufacturers have not started their 
mixing operations for next year and, 
therefore, are not anxious to take these 
materials into their plants at this time. 

Japanese fish meal was offered more 
freely the past week at slightly lower 
prices. 

Some nitrate of soda is being booked 
for shipment over the balance of the 
year as most buyers seem to think they 
will not lose anything by buying at the 
present scale of prices. Cracklings are 
moving slowly and offerings appear 
rather plentiful. 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Oct. 17, 1934. 
Blood. 


Unground dried blood quoted at $3.00 
per unit of ammonia, unchanged. | 


MNES vascctecswarscawensweoneen eens 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Demand continues slow. High grade 

unground offered at $2.25@2.50. Buy- 

ers’ ideas about $1.75@2.00. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia.$2.25@2.50 & 10cn 
Unground, 8 to 10%............ 2.15@2.25 & 10cn 
NE I. Robie teadccvecaws @1.50 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Trading slow and market unchanged. 
Prices nominal. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
EE. EE: vinc00cs caesawnrenbean $ .40@.42% 


@40.00 
@35.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Market steady with last week. 
Carlots. 
Digester tankage meat meal, 60%....$ bere 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 40.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special 
OS eae eee 
Raw bone meal for feeding........... 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Trading continues rather slow with 
prices a little weaker. 
High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 


— spider tae = ve oaces greta: $2.15@ 2.25 
one tankage, ungrd., low gd. 

RB -veqeess ates ewaeteres = 13.00 
gg I ee errr 2.25 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
Market rather dull. Prices nominal. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50............. $16.00@17.00n 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 14.00@15.00n 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Little change; prices largely nominal. 


Horns, according to grade........... $55. 85.00 
Se. GE. RED cc ancceccuecensecces 55. .00 
GHD GEE ccecccvccccccccesececcse 18.00@20.00 
Tam BOM cevcscccccccccccccccccces 12, 14.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Jaws, skulls and knuckles are nom- 
inally $16.00. 


Per ton. 
MEE scvccan cae esobuetienembeaae $ 9.00 
ME SE cciauensecovseceesepebees 18.00 
CE JEL, . Sniecea enews adeeenee 10.00 
Horn D cccccceeetestecscaeeseces 16. 17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 16.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) ......... 8.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ......... 10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib.... 5@ 54%c 


Animal Hair. 


Buyers and sellers apart. Market 
dull and prices nominal. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... 
Winter coll dried .....ccccccccee ee 
, black, winter, per Ib. 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ 
Cattle switches, each*........seccsees 


*According to count. 


en Xe 
WOOL MARKET IMPROVES. 


Sentiment was much improved in the 
Boston wool market as a result of the 
recent pick-up in sales of greasy comb- 
ing domestic wools. Inquiries are be- 
ing received on a wide range of fleece 
and western grown wools. Many bids 
are still too low to be acceptable but 
an increasing number of buyers are 
coming back with new and higher offers 
which secure sizable lines of wool. Much 
of the current demand is for short 
combing 64’s of finer territory wools 
in original bags at 63@65c scoured 
basis. Following are the quotations 
for the week. 


Domestic Fleeces, grease basis— 


Processed, 











Ohio & Penn., fine clothing.......... 22 os 
Ohio & Penn., fine delaine............ 28 @30 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood, combing. . .80 31 
Ohio & Penn., %4-blood clothing. 25 
Ohio & Penn., % combing..... 31 
Ohio & Penn., %4 combing....... we 30 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing............2 28 
pe A Ee eee 23 
Territory, clean basis— 
By I access cahkmiieeniecéeeaeus 77 
Fine, fine French, combing ones 73 
Fine, fine medium, clothing ae 68 
SE MEE x :0e.c game eesetin’ ¥ 74 
CO SS eee 67 
SE, ED nscsosbheeeavescsased 62 
low, \%- EE IS CO SIRE 56 


Texas, clean basis— 


Choice, 12 months 
Average, 12 months 


Fine, 8 months ...... 68 
Me qusksSee ec sk Me aaa 60 
—_—o—_ 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Oct. 1, 1934, to Oct. 17, 1934, totaled 


3,138,050 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 
64,000 lbs.; stearine, 28,400 Ibs. 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON SEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cotton seed received, crushed, and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, and on hand for two months, ended September 30, 1934, 


and 1933. 
COTTON SEED RBCEIVED, CRUSHED, 
Received at mills* 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. 
1934. 1933. 
gn o-o'uv a iva 1,218,517 1,126,666 
GEE be esericercsciens 95,419 71,378 
SEE cntedavedwenewenoan 4 2, 
Arkansas 114,465 67,561 
California 27,45 850 
WIE aig oe 6 scape dawcas 121,163 112,130 
CE scnenbecansingaged 83,7 9, 
Mississippi ............ 204,510 143,369 
North Carolina ........... 18,137 7, 
I Nei araicatci anim brace 20,649 70,246 
South Carolina ........... 467 40,162 
TE” xecccaneconceene 96,551 41,467 
EE Brot 6 a rieo-e-ue-aa aww’ 380,116 463,749 
ry ger 21,521 5,897 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 222,761 tons and 220,938 tons on hand Aug. 


AND ON HAND (TONS). 


On hand at mills 
September 30. 


Crushed 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. 
1934. 193% 


33. 19. 1933. 

638,042 755,992 803,236 591,612 

58,724 49,482 55,782 24,860 

4,04 479 4,373 1,954 
48,548 45,708 70,998 
8,923 2,818 18,708 
85,564 83,004 61,609 
41,663 36,486 45,657 
654 68,782 144,151 
6,836 21,983 13,242 
22,593 59,178 16,061 
3,942 29,809 13,596 
53,782 53,913 67,983 
203,746 301,499 279,131 
10,024 2,851 11,945 


1 nor 7,499 


tons and 5,303 tons reshipped for 1934 and 1933 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 

Item. Season. Aug. 1. 
I i oo vnc ued 1934-35 *34,400, 287 
er re 1933-34 51,269,417 
Pee errr 1934-35 +656,804,830 
PPE rrr 1933-34 676,331,574 
CO Oe SN ios cocticesas 1934-35 124,572 
ER 1933-34 160,874 
PE cane dc eens weeeee- A984-3S 30,958 
ME “Sauexa nvaaucaedee 1933-34 76,686 
ES SN Sawiaecss dackues be 1934-35 5,958 
(running bales) .......1933-34 70,786 
Orr 1934-35 646 
(500-Ib. bales) .........1933-34 985 
Grabbots, motes, ete....... 1934-35 3,970 
(500-lb. bales) ......... 1933-34 3,216 


Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. 
to Sept. 30. 1 to Sept. 30. 


193,292,258 167,550,464 


On hand 
Sept. 30. 


*74,034,028 


230,760,137 171,715,687 119,468,934 
*9120,572,088 = .cecceeee 4450,011,959 
135,782,784 ce ew cose 623,650,437 
288,327 242,648 170,251 
338,874 242,044 257,704 
172,779 113,663 90,074 
208,711 138,563 146,834 
130,544 88,179 118,328 
128,456 85,204 113,948 
5,097 3,664 2,079 

6,424 4,068 3,341 

5,178 3,874 5,274 

5,095 3,786 4,525 


*Includes 4,378,638 and 11,220,605 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
9,998,880 and 17,048,860 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1934, and September 30, 


1934, respectively. 


tIncludes 3,605,195 and 6,784,895 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,153,478 and 10,739,130 pounds in 
transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1934, and September 


30, 1934, respectively. 


**Produced from 141,283,740 pounds of crude oil. 








PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packers’, leather com- 
panies’, chain stores’ and food manu- 
facturers’ listed stocks, Oct. 17, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 


closing prices, Oct. 10, 1934: 

Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended Oct. Oct. 

Oct. 17. —Oct. 17.-— 17. 10. 
Amal, Leather.. 3,100 4% 3% 4 4% 
We Bae ocee cece cece new cose 26% 
Amer. H. & L. 400 4% 4% 4% 4%, 

Do. Pfd. .... 1,300 20 20% 20% 19 
Amer. Stores... 100 42 42 42 41% 


Armour Ill. .. 8,900 5% 55% 5% 5% 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 1,900 68% 631% 63% 61% 
Do. Pfd. .... 100 76 76 76 74% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 800 96% 96% 96% 95% 

Beechnut Pack. 300 67% 67% 867% 67% 

Bohack, H. C.. .... neni eves nes 8 
’ ee eeae or re 45 

Chick. Co. Oil. 200 27% 27% 27% 27% 

Childs Co. .... 1,100 5% 5% 5% 6% 

Cudahy Pack... 900 48 48 48 47% 

First Nat. Strs. 1,600 66% 66 66 6414 

Gen. Foods ...10,900 31 30% 30% ##29% 

yobel Co. 5 5 4% 


4,100 

Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 40 127 127 127 127 
Do. New .... 128 1 

Hormel, G. A.. 

Hygrade Food.. .... 

Kroger G. & B. 4,900 

Libby McNeill. 3,500 


MeMarr Stores. wine 8% 
Mayer, Oscar... .... Jace 5% 
Mickelberry Co. 450 1% 1% 1% 1% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 10 7 7 7 6% 
Morrell & Co... .... noes eaee cose §=558%H 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. .... 1% 
ke ceesee wii % 
Nat. Leather 150 1% 1% 1% 1 
WG, FOS. cece 1,300 tl 10% 11 11 
Proc. & Ga 6, 39% % 39% 38% 
Do. Pr. Pfd 20 115 115 115 116% 
Math Pack. 2. sees cess ene re | 
Safeway Strs... 2,600 44% 48% 444% 438% 
Do. 6% Pfd. 310 100 98 98 100 
Do. 7% Pfd. 90 107% 107 107% 106% 
Stahl Meyer .. .... ane ikea sees 3% 
Swift & Co....16,600 18% 18% 18% 19 
Do. Intl. .... 4,850 38% 38% 38% 38% 
Trunz Pork Cees “eee ecse 


U. 8. Cold Stor. es Sees le arate feed 
U. 8. Teather.. “400 ‘6 5% 265% 
Do. A 400 


e ers 9% 9% 9% a” 
Wesson Oil 2,000 255, 28% $$ 28% 27% 
b Beh. cee 800 68% 68% 68% 67 
Wilson & Co. .. 1,600 7 6% 65% 6% 
b de coccee 9,000 23% 23% $23% rt 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,000 95 84%, 85 81 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 
Oleomargarine produced and mate- 
rials used in manufacture during Sep- 
tember, 1934, with comparisons: 
Sept.,1934. Sept.,1933. 
Lbs. 8. 


4 


Ingredients of 
Uncolored Margarine: 


BEE ccccccccccacceccceves 3,309 816 
rere 7,740,442 12,606,556 
0 ee ee eet 77,074 
ee arr 6,200,257 1,312,020 
Derivative of glycerin:...... 49,413 50,031 
EE: aria linecdace-a a4) 06 '«:4.4 4:0 132 226 
ere 5,003,302 4,997,716 
= err 563,5 708,835 
eer re rer 2,311,905 1,359,007 
Oe ere 317,625 262,820 
ON Serre 252,846 136,858 
SE > ree eta 40,111 
EE RE © ce inis.¢ oa otaeee exces 204,322 274,399 
DE SiG ees eens Rese neees 1,348,117 1,197,271 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 8,806 9,111 
SEE “Ohad banedetccecesneces 26,475 7,815 

MN: Sxbaheyennese costae 24,120,470 23,040,666 
Ingredients of Colored 

Margarine: 
PN eh nadeees ces ceeeetces aD © stcabens 
0 err 24,712 52,922 
MT” ebhes ¢e06s-ssceeseees6 302 4 
SED ON. i.coccncevnaves 79,458 20,394 
Derivative of glycerine...... 219 V7 
DL Geethévecker<eeccoaps©s 90,938 45,963 
PEED Suse e wekvreekeye 28,372 14,118 
3 Ee 115,583 29,410 
MED csctocccaeeave 10,715 2,150 
Ct | ae 4,127 1,026 
DT Ktaxtravcéebaceitece: suactelen .700 
EL -werececvbierawebee 482 1,795 
Ee sis ay eae 26,182 12,295 
Soda (benzoate of)......... 11 7 
I raise dead cavenachnimapaniiawaes 252 15 

TE. bscewecesicosecvanes 381,368 189,352 

Total ingredients for 

colored and uncolored. ...24,501,838 23,230,018 


COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
one month ending Aug. 31, 1934, com- 
pared with those of the same period 
a year earlier are reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 


1934. 1933. 
eee 329,680 11,452 
C.D Mis ocean Gscuas cue 287,586 304,289 
Cake and meal, tons of 2,000 lbs. 1,195 2,231 
Linters, running bales............ 18,832 15,179 





COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was good, and the 


market was firm with futures. Crude 
oil was quoted at 7%%c bid in all sec. 
tions. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, October 12, 1934. 
HOLIDAY—No market. 

Saturday, October 13, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Sa, she re ee 
ee ee ee. 
chet ia? “ipiteraite: -Sisareey (sakes 
aaesel 2 820 820 820 a 895 
Sess 11 825 823 823 a 825 

Feb. Sea ee ee 

Mar. 17 836 835 836 a 887 

PM oecc ssce coos. Seni ee 

May .... 4 851 848 850 a 855 


Sales, 34 contracts; crudes, 7c nom. 
Monday, October 15, 1934. 
BOED -Sielais) agwe ee mene 


rar 
a. ---.- 810 a 830 


MS oacec> a eos \wigiere pera 
Dec. 3 820 820 818 a 823 
ee 1 825 825 822 a 825 
Feb. ee 
Mar. .... 19 888 885 834 a 835 
| ee 
WE Scars. ibteesieiters 848 a 851 


Sales, 23 contracts; crudes, 7%c nom. 
Tuesday, October 16, 1934. 


GE snc ieee, on sis. wamly, alee 
oe 2 841 840 820a 842 
Nov. See sees cane 
Dec. 6 827 820 828 a 833 
Jan. .. 2 828 822 829 a 834 
Feb. Tere aes el 
Mar. 26 846 834 844 a 845 
April ere Tare el 
May 14 862 850 857 a 862 


Sales, 50 contracts; crudes, 7%c bid. 
Wednesday, October 17, 1934. 


ea or 
MCE, aces eece cewe «eee. Ie 
BPO. wocs oss otae woee eee 
See ra a 
: eee 3 8387 8385 832 a 887 
Feb. ee 
Mar. 46 853 845 844 a 846 
April . eae Se 
May 28 866 860 857 a 862 


Sales, 77 contracts; crudes, 7%c bid. 
Thursday, October 18, 1934. 


Dec. .... .... 830 830 830 a 833 
See ‘ 832 832 832 a 835 
Mar. 847 843 845a.... 
May 862 858 858 a 861 








See page 200 for later markets. 


_ 
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LOWERS MARGARINE DUTY. 


Germany has reduced the import 
duty on oleomargarine from the pre- 
vailing rate of 75 to 100 reichsmarks 
per 100 kilos net to 40 reichsmarks per 
100 kilos net, according to cabled ad- 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com- 


merce. 
2 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Oct. 17, 1934.— (By 
Cable).—Refined cottonseed oil, 16s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 14s 64. 


———_e—_— 
Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade More Moderate—Prices Steady— 
Distribution Comparatively Heavy— 
Crude Quiet and Firm—Hedge Sell- 
ing Still Light—Outside Irregularity 
Induced Realizing — Oil Sentiment 
Bullish. 

Independent strength in cottonseed oil 
futures, so apparent of late, continued 
in evidence the past week, the market 
reaching new season’s highs only to re- 
act moderately from the best levels. 
At no time was the pressure extensive 
on the market, but there were spells 
when demand quieted and prices re- 
acted, being influenced entirely by out- 
side developments. 

Trade, on the whole, was on a good 
scale, but not as large as of late. How- 
ever, on the declines the market ran 
into commission house buying orders, 
and this absorption made for a situa- 
tion where prices snapped upwards 
quickly from the reactions. Develop- 
ments were not surprising in that dis- 
tribution of oil has been on an enor- 
mous scale, while pressure of the new 
crop on the market continues very light. 

This latter situation accounts for the 
fact that the market paid but scant at- 
tention to the developments in lard and 
hogs, although speculative sentiment in 
oil was disturbed at times when outside 
commodities generally, and particularly 
allied markets, displayed signs of weak- 
ening. 

Crude markets were rather quiet but 
firm, some business passing in South- 
east and Valley at 7%c¢. That figure 
was subsequently bid in all sections, 
with but little oil coming out. 


Competing Fats Quiet. 


Action in lard was somewhat disap- 
pointing. Lard stocks continue to de- 
crease, but not as rapidly as some had 
anticipated. Hogs were again heavy in 
tone, top at Chicago sagging to 5.75c. 
Hog arrivals were fair, but it was noted 
that a considerable number of pigs and 
light weight hogs were included. From 
this it was deduced that the production 
of lard would continue comparatively 
light. 

A statement by the Agricultural De- 
partment said that “Because of the 
shortage and high prices of feed grains, 
there will be a tendency to market hogs 
much earlier this season, and conse- 
quently, the proportion of the winter 
supply marketed before January is 
likely to be about the largest on rec- 
ord.” This attracted quite a little at- 
tention, but was not seriously taken in 
oil quarters. 


The extent of the marketing move- 
ment naturally will depend to. some 
extent upon the feedstuffs situation and 
upon the corn-hog spread. This spread 
at present is against feeding operations, 
but sooner or later, it is contended, hogs 
will have to discount the feedstuff sit- 
uation, and the relatively high cost of 
feeds at the moment. 


Oil Consumption Increases. 


September consumption of oil was 
435,455 bbls., against 238,503 bbls. the 
Same month last season. Consumption 
for the first two months of the season 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


was almost of record breaking propor- 
tions, totaling 837,000 bbls., against 
473,000 bbls. the first two months last 
season. Oil consumption last month 
was probably the largest on record out- 
side of that during some months in the 
World War period. 

Visible supply of oil, at the beginning 
of October was 1,858,000 bbls., against 
2,240,000 bbls. the same time last 
season. A surprising feature of the 
monthly report was the fact that seed 
received at the mills the first two 
months was 1,219,000 tons, against 
1,127,000 tons the same time last sea- 
son. The seed receipts, however, re- 
flected the favorable weather for gin- 
ning the cotton crop, but sooner or later 
seed receipts this season must make a 
less favorable showing compared with 
last season. 

Seed receipts are being watched 
rather closely in that they will deter- 
mine the ultimate statistical position of 
oil. Reports from the Cotton Belt the 
past week indicated that in some sections 
cotton continued to make under favor- 
able weather conditions. There were 
intimations that the next government 
cotton report might prove a little larg- 
er than the figures early in this month. 

COCOANUT OIL—A slightly steadi- 
er tone featured the market at New 
York the past week, although prices 
were quoted without change at 3c. 
Reports of a severe typhoon in the 
Philippines attracted attention, although 
as yet there has not been anything 
definite as to whether or not the crop 
or stocks have been damaged to any 
extent. 

CORN OIL—Sales were made at New 
York this week at 7.65c, slightly better 
than the previous sales. Sellers were 


ae 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 18, 1934.— 
Cotton oil extremely quiet this week 
and less active, with 7%c lb. generally 
bid for crude and 7%c lb. asked by 
mills. Several buyers have reduced their 
bids to 7c lb. Cottonseed cake and meal 
more active following the rebound of 
corn, and trading was more general. 
Refined cottonseed oil was dull. Soap- 
stock production was much smaller 
than usual and trading was very inac- 
tive with owners holding for higher 
values. Quality of all cottonseed prod- 
ucts was especially good. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 18, 1934. — 
Crude cottonseed oil 7%c lb.; forty-one 


per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$34.25 @34.50. 








Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Oct. 18, 1934.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 7%4c lb.; 43 per cent 
meal, $42.00; hulls, $15.00. 


quoting 7%c, with buyers showing some 
interest at 75sc. Imported corn oil was 
quoted at 6.35c or 7.95c landed at New 
York. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—This market was 
without particular change, with trade 
rather quiet and prices quoted at 6c 
f.o.b. west. 

PALM OIL—West African oils were 
quoted at 3%c, and with the firmer 
levels in this quarter, Sumatra oil was 
held more firmly at 3.15c New York. 
Reports indicated that trade was a little 
more active as prices turned upwards. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market at 
New York was purely nominal and 
quoted at 2%@38c bulk in bond. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Routine trading 
again featured this market at New 
York, but prices were steady and quoted 
at 74 @7T'%c. 

: ~ cee OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—While the market 
was quoted at 7%c, little was doing at 
that level. The belief prevailed that 
business was passing at slightly under 
that figure. 


a 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., October 17, 1934. 

In a fairly active market in which 
the early demand was sufficient to ad- 
vance prices 35@65c, cottonseed meal 
gave a very good account of itself. Sell- 
ing came chiefly in the way of profit- 
taking, and while a fair tonnage sold at 
$36.00 for March, this price was not 
obtainable at the close. The distant 
months, however, came in for most at- 
tention, as has been the case for some 
time. It is interesting to note that just 
a year ago today, the March option sold 
at. the low for the season at $16.50 
against sales today of $36.00. A slight 
improvement is reported in the inquiry 
which comes mostly from the west, 
while inquiry in other sections continues 
spotted. The close was steady with 
final prices unchanged to 40c higher. 

Cottonseed continued quiet and dull. 
Prices were bid up on lack of offerings 
with final prices 50c@$1.00 higher. 


a 


FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


Paris, September 29, 1934. 

The French lard market during Sep- 
tember was very quiet. Some resales 
of American western steam lard were 
again made for re-exportation from 
France. 

The cotton oil market was weaker. 
First grade edible refined European 
makes were quoted at 20 pounds, 10 
shillings to 21 pounds. 

Paris official quotation for technical 
tallow went up from 102.50 francs per 
100 kilos at the beginning of the month 
to 127.50 francs at the end. Edible 
grades have brought up to 140 francs 
per 100 kilos for exportation, but goods 
are not abundant and there are only 
very few sellers. 
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Week’s Closing Markets | 











FRIDAY’S CLOSING 
Provisions. 


Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of the week. Weak- 
ness in grains was offset by a better 
cash product trade. Hogs were steadier; 
top, $5.95. , 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was quiet and firm in a 
mixed trade. Market awaiting develop- 
ments. Crude was quoted at 7%c lb. 
in all sections. Offerings were a little 
larger. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
Oct., $8.25b; Dec., $8.36@8.39; Jan., 
$8.36@8.38; Mar., $8.49; May, $8.61@ 
8.63. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 5%6c f.o.b. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, 9%@10c lb. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Oct. 18, 1934.—Lard, 
prime western, $7.80@7.90; middle 
western, $7.70@7.80; city, 74@7%c; 
refined Continent, 8%c; South Ameri- 
can, 8% @8%c; Brazil kegs, 8% @8%c; 
compound, car lots, 11c. 

a 
BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Oct. 19, 1934. 

General provision market quiet and 
unchanged; very poor demand for 
hams; fair demand for lard. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 86s; hams, long 
cut, exhausted; Liverpool shoulders, 
square, none; picnics, none; short backs, 
unquoted; bellies, English, exhausted; 
Wiltshires, unquoted; Cumberlands, ex- 
hausted; Canadian Wiltshires, 84s; Ca- 
nadian Cumberlands, 77s; spot lard was 


quoted 41s. 
a od 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 
Prices per 100 lbs. of first quality 
product at Liverpool, October 3, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 
Oct.3, Sept.26, Oct.4, 


1934. 1934. 1933. 
American green bellies...... Nom. Nom. $14.88 
Danish green sides......... $19.23 $20.10 17. 
Canadian green sides........ 17.07 17.88 14.71 
American short green hams.. 19.38 19.64 15.08 
American refined lard...... 9.30 9.68 1.77 
— ~-+%-- 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 
Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 18, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
85,334 quarters; to the Continent, 
12,558. Exports the previous week 
were: To England, 108,806 quarters; 
to Continent, 20,757 quarters. 
a 
FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 
Storage stocks of frozen poultry on 
hand on Oct. 1, with comparisons: 
Oct. 1, Sept.1, Oct. 1, 
1934.’ 1934." 1933. 


Broilers, Ibs. ............ 14.452 9,588 11,801 
Ph ih  wscecovenesea 4,330 1,849 3,097 
Cn i, gnasnqe one 1,272 5,639 5,682 
> Fae 11,605 11,082 10,839 
TONG, TB. ccccsccscss 3,041 4,767 2,769 
 . a 3,963 3,666 5,194 
Miscellaneous, Ibs. ...... 10,608 9,462 10,795 
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KILLING AND CANNING AWARDS. 


New awards were made and new bids 
asked during the week just ended for 
the slaughtering of cattle and sheep 
and for the canning of beef, veal and 
mutton for relief purposes. 


Among the new awards was one to 
Armour and Company at Chicago for 
the slaughter of 250 cattle daily during 
the week ended October 20 and 450 a 
day for the balance af October, on the 
basis of bids requested of 10 Chicago 
packers. The beef is to be shipped 
fresh to New York for relief purposes. 
Under Schedule 102, further awards 
were made for the canning of beef now 
in freezers, amounting to 13,530,000 
lbs., between October 22 and 31. The 
companies receiving these awards and 
the amount to be canned in each case 
are as follows: 


Total lbs. 
Agar Pkg. & Prov. Co., Chicago........ 450,000 
Cudahy Pkg. Co., Kansas City.......... 2,457,821 
Fairmount Canning Co., Fairmount and 
i... ie eer 1,609,000 
Green Canning Co., Chicago............ 450,000 
Hunter Pkg. Co., East St. Louis........ 1,168,516 
Illinois Meat Co., Chicago....’.......... 2,580,167 
Jones-Chambliss Co., Jacksonville ...... 177,330 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Portland and 


Pe SE <eckecuntad se gkbene ongee 616,749 
Lippincott & Co., Cincinnati............ 160,061 
Menges & Mange, St. Louis............ 1,031,787 
Ready Foods, Inc., Eden, Wis......... 1,575,892 
G. 8. Suppiger & Co., Belleville, IlL.... 1,010,740 
Gees Wee, Ci, Took cccccwccceses 242,644 

WD dui vien kiseeh beneed ones Magen 13,530,707 


The meat will come from the freezers 
of Armour, Cudahy, Swift and Wilson 
at various market centers; the Nevada 
Pkg. Co. at Reno; the Provision Co. at 
Columbus, Ga.; Walter Bristol, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, and Eckert Pkg. Co., Hen- 
derson, Ky. 

An award for the canning of 200,000 
lbs. of mutton was made under Sched- 
ule 104 to the Rival Pkg. Co., Chicago. 
The meat will be from sheep slaugh- 
tered by Armour and Company. 

New bids have been asked for the 
slaughtering of cattle and sheep and 
the canning gf beef, veal and mutton, 
to cover November contracts. The beef 
and veal bids, made on Schedule 107, 
will be opened October 30 and those 
on mutton, made on Schedule 108, will 
be opened November 1. 


— 
MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on October 1, 1934, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as follows: 


Oct. 1, Sept. 1, 
1934, 


1934, 5-Year Av. 

Ibs. Ibs. Oct. 1-Ibs. 

Beef, frozen.... 75,698,000 62,798,000 30,554,000 
TR CUFC .cccce 11,339,000 11,150,000 9,656,000 
COE scccvees 5,659,000 6,127,000  5,536.000 


Pork, frozen ..130,235,000 151,849,000 100,031,000 
D. S. in cure 30,969,000 30,624,000 51,860,000 
dD. 8S. - 27,811,000 33,158,000 57,002,000 
8S. P. in cure.180,060,000 190,708,000 189,189,000 
S. P. cured. .155,159,000 135,671,000 132,219,000 

Lamb and Mutton, 

Se0cees 2,399,000 1,608,000 2,842,000 

- -104,656,000 90,190,000 62,787,000 

SD <ecaneveses 127,847,000 167,155,000 109,087,000 
Product placed in Sept., Sept., 
eure during: 1934. 1933. 

WOU, TT cccccccccecccs 34,373,000 28,426,000 

D. 8. pork placed in cure.. 35,285,000 47,447,000 

S. P. pork placed in cure. .133,867,000 151,427,000 
NOTE.—Meats from ‘“‘drought-stricken live- 

stock’’ held for account of Federal Emergency 

— Administration are not included in above 
gures. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 
Saturday, Oct. 13, 1934—Holiday. 


Monday, Oct. 15, 
tracts—Close: Dec. 
6.60 n; sales none. Closing 5 higher, 

Standard—Close: Dec. 7:45 @ 7.60; 
Mar. 7.72@7.80; June 8.02@8.06; Sept. 
8.30@8.36; sales 25 lots. Closing 15 
lower to 2 higher than Thurs. 

Tuesday, Oct. 16, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Dec. 6.63@6.80; Mar. 
6.80 n; sales none. Closing 18@20 
higher. 

Standard—Close: Dec. 17.70 @ 7.75; 
Mar. 8.00@8.05; June 8.28@8.30; Sept. 
8.55@8.60; sales 42 lots. Closing 25@ 
28 higher. 

Wednesday, Oct. 17, 1984—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Dec. 6.70 n; Mar. 6.85 n; 
sales 8 lots. Closing 5@7 higher. 

Standard—Close: Dec. 17.70 @ 7.75; 
Mar. 7.96@8.00; June 8.26@8.29; Sept. 
8.55 sale; sales 41 lots. Closing un- 
changed to 4 lower. 

Thursday, Oct. 18, 1934—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Dec. 6.60 n; Mar. 6.75 n; 
sales none. Closing 10 lower. 

Standard—Close: Dec. 17.60 @ 7.70; 
Mar. 7.90@7.97; June 8.22 sale; Sept. 
8.45@8.52; sales 18 lots. Closing 4@ 


10 lower. 
i 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
five days ended October 13, 1934, were 
5,442,000 lbs.; previous week, 5,050,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,565,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to October 13 this 
year, 184,167,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 180,729,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the five days ended October 13, 1934, 
were 5,024,000 lbs.; previous week, 6,- 
314,000 lbs.; same week last year, 4, 
520,000 lbs.; from January 1 to Octo- 
ber 13 this year, 223,453,000 Ibs.; same 
period a year ago, 208,712,000 Ibs. 


5 fe 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 

Exports of lard, bacon and hams 
through the port of New York during 
the first five days of the current week 
totaled 1,593,480 Ibs. of lard and 87,500 
lbs. of meat. 

Lard exports from the United States 
for the full week ended October 13 
totaled 4,583,115 lbs., against 5,870,375 
Ibs. for the same week in 1933. For 
the packer year to date, exports of lard 
have totaled 355,544,531 lbs., against 
433,028,180 lbs. in the like 1932-33 
period. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended October 13 totaled 904,200 Ibs., 
against 1,335,000 Ibs. for the same 
period last year. For the packer year 
to date, exports of these products to- 
taled 116,903,030 Ibs., against 72,687,- 
930 Ibs. for the same period from 
November 1, 1932, to October 14, 1933. 

Lard exports from Chicago to United 
Kingdom not included in the above fig- 
ures were 437,000 Ibs. 

a 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 

Top hogs at Berlin were quoted at 
$18.02 per cwt. on October 3, as com- 
pared with $17.46 a week earlier and 
$15.04 at the same time last year. Lard 
in tierces at Hamburg was quoted at 
$19.11 compared with $19.07 the pre- 
vious week and $13.22 on October 4, 
1933. 


1934—Old Con- 
6.45@6.60; Mar. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES. — Trading was 
fairly active this week in the packer 
hide market, total of about 120,000 
hides having moved so far. Branded 
cows regained their half-cent loss of 
last week and all other descriptions 
moved at steady prices. . 

This was a better movement than 
expected, due to the fact that the pack- 
ers, tanners and hide dealers were all 
holding their annual conventions at 
Chicago this week. Trading on the first 
two days of the week accounted for 
about 100,000 hides, with another 
movement late this week of about 
20,000 cows. Light native cows sold 
this week in a good way, accounting 
for half of the week’s sales and includ- 
ing a good block of Aug. take-off; 
about half as many branded cows sold. 


The market appears fully steady at 
these prices. Buyers want light cows 
and branded cows at these prices for 
Sept. forward take-off, this dating being 
free of the drought hides; the earlier 
take-off is moving out gradually, how- 
ever, on firm spots in the market. 
Steers of all descriptions appear to be 
able to take care of themselves. 


Total of 6,000 native steers sold early 
at 9%c; 12,000 extreme light native 
steers moved at same time at 7c, steady 
prices. 

About 2,700 butt branded steers 
moved early at 9c, and 3,000 Colorados 
at 8%c. One packer sold 700 heavy 
Texas steers at 9c; light Texas steers 

uotable 8c last paid, and extreme light 
Teoen steers 642 @7c, nom. 


Total of 4,300 heavy native cows 
were reported at 8c, and possibly a few 
more. Three packers sold 52,000 light 
native cows early at 7c, one buyer 
taking a good part of these, and 7,000 
moved later at 7c, steady. Branded 
cows regained their loss of last week 
when 15,000 sold early at 6%c, with 
10,000 more late this week also at 6%4c. 


Native bulls steady at 6c, last trad- 
ing price; branded bulls at 5c. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES. — Local 
small packer all-weights quoted in a 
nominal way around 6%@7c for na- 
tives and 4c less for branded, for free 
of drought hides. Cattle purchased by 
the Federal Government: are being 
turned over to State relief agencies 
throughout the country, especially 
through the southwest and northwest, 
and being slaughtered by small packers 
in those. sections. Various arrange- 
ments are in effect regarding disposi- 
tin of hides, but apparently the bulk 
of the hides are being allowed to find 
their way into commercial channels, de- 
spite the previous assurance that all 
hides would be withheld from the mar- 
ket. The worst of the drought cattle 
are past and present slaughter running 
to much better class of cattle. There 
ls a demand for such hides, but they 
are moving at a variety of prices, both 
green and cured, ranging from 6@6%4c, 
selected, for natives down to 5c flat for 
natives and branded. 


Local small packer association sold 
0 heavy native cows at 8c, 1,000 
branded cows 6%4c, 1.000 Colorados 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


8tec, and 2,000 native steers 914c, all 
Sept.-Oct. take-off, steady prices. 

Pacific Coast market fairly well sold 
up to October ist. Last trading, pre- 
vious week, was some resale packer 
hides at 5%c for steers and 5c for cows, 
with earlier trading at 5%c for steers 
and 51ec for cows, flat, f. o. b. shipping 
points. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
Trading has been light recently in the 
South American market and some esti- 
mate holdings around 75,000 hides. One 
lot of 4,000 LaBlancas sold to Europe 
mid-week equal to 9 7/16c, c. i. f. New 
York, and 4,000 Smithfield steers 
moved to Europe later same basis, as 
against 9 9/16c paid for 2,000 San- 
sinenas latter part of last week. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—Country hides 
continue slow; this market is handi- 
capped by the numerous offerings of 
outside small packer hides coming out 
at present, due to increased slaughter 
by the small packers for account of 
various state relief agencies. All- 
weights generally viewed as top at 5c, 
selected, delivered Chicago, for trimmed 
hides of rather light average; last re- 
ported trading at 5c, with some talking 
4%c. Heavy steers and cows dull 
around 4%c, nom. Buff weights quoted 
5c to possibly 54%4c. Extremes top at 
6c, with demand not very keen at this 
figure. Bulls about 3@3%c, nom.; 
glues, 34@3%c. All-weight branded 
around 4c, flat, less Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS.—tThe greater part of 
packers’ Sept. productions of calfskins 
moved two weeks ago at 12%c for 
northern point heavies 942/15 lb., 114%4c 
for River point heavies, and 10%c for 
lights under 9% lb. Bid of 10%c de- 
clined for lights, asking llc, and %c 
more asked on heavies also. One packer 
sold a car of calf this week destined 
for Japan, details withheld. 

Chicago city calfskins, 8/10 Ib., 
quoted 8c bid and 8c asked; the 10/15 
Ib. last sold at 10c, and this price re- 
ported available at present. Outside 
cities 8/15 lIb., quoted around 8%@ 
8%c; mixed city and country lots 74@ 
8c, nom.; straight countries about 6%4c. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons last 
sold at 65c. 

KIPSKINS.—One packer is sold up 
on Sept. kipskins, with last trading at 
9%c for northern natives, 84c for 
northern over-weights. and ‘7c for 
branded; another packer moved part of 
Sept. natives same basis at that time, 
while a third packer has disposed of 
Sept. natives and Sept. southern over- 
weights. One small Sept. production 
being offered at %c over last trading 
prices. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold pre- 
vious week at 8%c. Outside cities 
quoted 8@8%c; mixed cities and coun- 
tries about 744c; straight countries 6@ 
6%e. 

Packer Sept. regular slunks last sold 
at 55c, previous week. 

HORSEHIDES. — Market continues 
about unchanged, with good city ren- 
derers quoted around $2.25@2.50, to 
possibly a shade more, and mixed city 
and country lots at $2.00@2.25. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts quoted 
9%@11%c, nom., for full wools, short 


wools at usual half-price. Commercial 
shearling production still light, and 
some variation in quoted prices; last 
sales in one direction at 35c, 25c and 
15¢c for the three grades, while a car 
was reported in another direction at 
45c for No. 1’s, 35c for No. 2’s, and 25c 
for clips. Good No. 1’s suitable for 
beaverizing purposes wanted at 50@ 
55c. Last sales of Sept. pickled skins 
reported at $3.00 per doz. big packer 
production; present market quoted 
$2.75@3.00 per doz. at Chicago, based 
on difference in quality. New York 
market quoted around $3.00 per doz. 
straight run, with graded skins from 
$2.25 to $3.50. Packer lamb pelts $1.00 
per cwt. live lamb, or 70@80c each; 
outside small packer lambs 45@55c 
each. No further developments re- 
ported this week on Government sheep 
pelts; the pelts are being pulled and 
held pending further news of their final 
disposition. 
New York. 


PACKER HIDES.—One packer sold 
1,000 Oct. native steers this week at 
10c, steady. Two other packers sold 
total of five or six cars Oct. hides at 
9c for butt branded steers and 8%c for 
Colorados, steady. ‘Three cars of na- 
tive bulls sold at 6c. Some all-weight 
cows offered at 7c, with last sales at 
6%4c¢. se , 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market. quiét 
byt apparently steady. Last trading in 
collectors’ 4-5’s was at 72%c, 5-7’s at 
85@87%4c, 7-9’s at $1.05, and 9-12’s at 
$1.85. Packers last sold 5-7’s last week 
at 95c, 7-9’s at $1.15, 9-12’s at $2.00, 
and 17-lb. up kipskins at $2.50. 


ee 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 19, 1934, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
1933. 


Oct. 19. week. 
Spr. nat. 

Ree 0 @10%n 10 @10%n 10 @10%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @9% 9%@ 9% 10 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @9 » 9 10 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

_ eee 9 @9 10 
Hvy. Col. strs. g 8% @ 8% g 9% 
Ex-light Tex. a ; 

ae 64@ 7 @ 8% 
Brnd’d cows. g 6 6 @ 6% @ 8% 
Hvy. nat.cows @ 8 @ 8 8%ax 
Lt. nat. cows 7 9 
Nat. bulls .. @ 6 D6 6 
Brnd’d_ bulls. @5 5 5 
Calfskins ...101%4@13 104%@12% 14%@19 
Kips, nat.... @ 9% 9% 14n 
Kips, ov-wt.. ¢ 814 814 18n 
Kips, brnd’d. 7 7 @lin 
Slunks, reg. . 55 55 70 
Slunks, hris..35 40 35 40 


40 50n 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. 644@ 7n 6144@ Tn 8 9n 
Branded .... 6 @ 64%n 6 6% T%@ 8% 
Nat. bulls .. 5%@ 6 6n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ in 5n 5 
Calfskins ... 8 @10 8 10 12%@15% 
Kip: 2 18n 

) 


Hvy. steers. @ 4%n @ 4%n @ 6 
Vy. cows... 4in 4ion @ 6 
: dasnees 5 @5% 4% 5 7 
Extremes 6 @6% 5%@ 6 8 
ee @ 3% 3 8% 414 
Calfskins 6% 6% 9 
BE. cxwaaticeé 6% 6 6% 8 9 
Light calf. ..25 35n 25 35n 40 50n 
Deacons ....25 35n 25 35n 40 50n 
Slunks, reg.. @15n 15n 20n 
Slunks, hris. @ 5n* 5n 10n 
Horsehides ..2.00@2.50 2.00@2.50 2.75@3.50 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs..70 @80 65 @75 1.30@1.40 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ....45 @55 40 50 1.00@1.15 
Pkr. shearlgs.35 55 35 50 80 @85 
pelts .. 94@11% 94%@11% @l4 
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CHICAGO 


Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Chicago, Oct. 18, 1934. 


CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Fat steer and yearling trade was 
very uneven. Better grades were under 
pressure all week, with yearlings and 


light steers unevenly 25@50c lower; 
weighty bullocks were unevenly steady 
to 25c off. Not much change on common 
and medium grades of all representa- 
tive weights; largely light steer and 
yearling run, bulk of crop scaling 850 
to 1,150 lbs. Outstanding weighty 
steers topped for week at $10.15; better 
grade heavies, $9.25@9.75; comparable 
light cattle closed at $8.75 down to 
$8.00; light steers topped for weights 
at $9.60; practical top long yearlings, 
$9.00; all heifers weak to 25c lower, 
better grades off most. Fed heifers 
topped at $8.25, very little above $7.75 
late; beef cows 25c lower; cutters weak; 
bulls steady; vealers steady to 25c off; 
approximately 11,000 westerns in run, 
killer steer and stocker contingent sell- 
ing, steady to weak. 


HOGS—Compared last Friday: Most 
classes 15@25c lower; slaughter pigs 
and unfinished light lights fully 25c 
lower; packing sows mostly 5@10c 
lower. Market strengthened late in the 
face of continued liberal receipts. Run 
for the week to date the largest since 
May, hogs scaling under 200 lbs. pre- 
dominating; week’s top, $5.90, paid at 
close. Closing bulks follow: Better 
grade 220 to 310 lIbs., $5.70@5.85; good 
to choice 170 to 210 lbs., $5.25@5.75, 
few $5.80; light lights, $4.75@5.15; 
slaughter pigs, $3.50@4.25; strong- 
weights, $4.50; packing sows, $5.00@ 
5.35, smooth lightweights, $5.45. 


SHEEP—Compared last Friday: Fat 
lambs 25c and more lower; sheep weak; 
sluggish dressed trade principal bear- 
ish factor on lambs, more than offset- 


Live Stock Markets 


ting reduced local and aggregate num- 
bers as trade factor; mid-week lamb 
values lowest since spring of 1933 with 
best native sorts at $6.50; week’s top, 
$6.75, closing top, $6.60. Bulk of week’s 
desirable native and western offerings, 
$6.25@6.50, with plainer rangers $5.75 
@6.00 occasionally; slaughter ewes, 
$1.50@2.25. 


ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


East St. Louis, Ill., Oct. 18, 1934. 


CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Native steers, mixed yearlings 
and heifers sold 25@50c lower; western 
grass steers, 10@25c lower; beef cows, 
25@50c lower and cutters and low cut- 
ters, 15@25c lower; bulls steady; veal- 


ers 25c lower. Top steers brought $8.25 
—and averaged 1,020 lbs.—with bulk of 
native steers, $5.50@7.50. Western 
grass steers ranged from $2.50@4.00and 
bulked at $2.85@3.40. Most good mixed 
yearlings and heifers cashed at $6.00@ 
6.75, with top mixed yearlings $7.50 and 
straight heifers $7.00. Most medium 
fleshed mixed yearlings and heifers 
claimed $4.00@5.65. Top cows regis- 
tered $4.00, majority beef grades going 
at $2.50@3.25, while low cutters bulked 
at $1.50@1.85. Sausage bulls closed the 
period at a top of $3.10 while top veal- 
ers late brought $7.00. 


HOGS—Swine prices declined 25@35c 
during the week and closed at the low- 
est point since early last August. Bulk 
hogs sold Thursday at $5.50@5.75, a 
few heads, $5.80 and packing sows 
mostly $4.50@4.75. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs declined 50c to 
the lowest point since last July; year- 
lings lost 25c and sheep ruled steady to 
25c lower. Lambs bulked at $6.00@ 
6.50, late sales mostly $6.25 down; 
yearlings cashed mainly at $5.25@5.35 
and fat ewes at $1.50@2.50. 





OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricult 
Economics. ne 


Omaha, Neb., Oct. 18, 1934, 


CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were in liberal supply during the week 
and prices were under pressure, choice 
long feds losing 25@50c as compared 
with last Friday and medium to good 
grades are weak to 25c lower. She 
stock is weak to 25c lower, cows gen- 
erally showing the full decline. Bulls 
lost 15@25c while vealers held steady, 
Choice 1,041-lb. yearlings sold at $8.75; 
weighty steers, 1,416 lbs., $9.10, and 
medium weights, 1,273 Ibs., $9.50, the 
week’s top. Choice 1744-lb. heifers 
earned $7.00 and several lots of heavy 
heifers, $7.25@7.60. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday, 
hog prices steady to 25c higher. Thurs- 
day’s top, .$5.65, with the following 
bulks: Good and choice 190- to 340-lb, 
averages, $5.40@5.65; medium grade, 
down to $5.25; 170 to 190 lbs., $5.00@ 
5.40; most 140 to 160 lbs., $4.00@4.75; 
slaughter pigs, $3.00@3.75; good grade 
feeding pigs, $1.00@2.50; packing sows, 
$4.90@5.25; stags, $4.25@4.75. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs and year- 
ling prices were subjected to sharp price 
pressure under the influence of narrow 
packer demand and a weak to lower 
trend in the dressed lamb trade at east- 
ern cities. In a general way, lamb and 
yearling prices are 35@50c lower while 
aged sheep held steady. Thursday's 
bulk sorted native, range, and fed 
wooled lambs sold $6.00, extreme weight 
natives down to $5.25. Good and choice 
ewes found release, $1.75@2.25. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Kansas City, Kans., Oct. 18, 1934. 
CATTLE—Trade in beef steers and 
yearlings ruled slow and uneven witha 
weaker undertone prevailing. Good to 
choice grades were in fairly liberal 
quota and prices ruled 25@40c lower 
than late last week, while the lower 
grades are 15c to mostly 25c off. 








i. L. SPARKS 


HOGS — SHEEP — CALVES — CATTLE 


National Stock Yards, Ill.—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 
Springfleld, Mo.—Phone 3339 


& CO. 


Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


The Market of Quality 


Kansas City, Mo. 














HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 


National Stock Yards Indianapolis 
Illinois Indiana 
Phone East 21 Phone Lincoln 3007 





Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. il. 


McMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Springfield, Mo. 








BEN SHEPPARD 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 


Telephone 2322 
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Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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Choice 1,068-lb. and 1,152-lb. steers 
sold at $8.50 for the top while 
several loads of choice 950- to 1,150- 
lb. weights went at $8.00@8.35. Most 
of the fed offerings cleared from $5.25@ 
7.50 while straight grassers went from 
$2.50@4.00. Better grades of fed 
heifers were scarce and held about 
steady, while other she stock ruled 
weak to 25c lower. Bulls are steady to 
15c lower and vealers are fully steady 
with the practical top at $6.50. 

HOGS—A weaker trend featured the 
hog market early in the week and 
rather substantial price reductions were 
scored but on later days, considerable 
strength developed and a good portion 
of the loss was recovered. Weights 
ranging from 170 lbs. down are mostly 
steady with last week’s close, while 
those scaling 180 lbs. and up are 10@ 
15e lower. At mid-week the extreme 
top dropped to $5.45, but on the closing 
session $5.60 was paid by all interests. 
Late sales of 190 lbs. up ranged from 
$5.50@5.60 while the better grades of 
140 to 180 Ibs. ranged from $4.00@5.40. 
Packing sows are 10@15c lower at $4.60 
@5.00. 

SHEEP—The fat lamb market was 
slow and prices were reduced 25@40c 
as compared with last Friday. Best 
range lambs scored $6.35 early in the 
period but at the close $6.25 took the 
best. Natives sold up to $6.25 early 
with most late arrivals going at $6.00 
and down. Mature sheep held about 
Packing sows, $4.60@5.00. 


ST. PAUL 


By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture. 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 17, 1934. 


CATTLE—Slaughter steers and year- 
lings were steady to 15c lower, 2 cars 
well fattened 1,140-lb. weights going at 
$8.50@8.60; other grain-feds, $6.25@ 
8.00; plainer grassers, $1.50@4.00; 
better kinds recently $5.00@6.00. Grass 
heifers brought $2.25@3.50, with grain- 
feds sparingly at $5.00@7.50; beef cows, 
$2.50@3.25 or more; cutters, $1.50@ 
2.25; bulk bulls, $2.835@3.00; good veal- 
ers, $4.50@5.50, choice, $6.00. 

HOGS—Hogs were steady ‘to 10c 
lower, better 200 to 300 lbs., $5.30@5.40, 
top, $5.50; better 160 to 190 Ibs., $5.00@ 
5.50; 140 to 150 Ibs., $4.00@5.00; fat 
pigs, $2.75@3.75, good sows, $4.50@ 


SHEEP—Mid-week lamb trade ruled 
fairly active and steady, bulk $6.00, top 
to shippers $6.25, with lambs over 100 
lbs. discounted $1.00 per hundred. Na- 
tive ewes sold at $1.25@2.00. 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics,. 
Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 18, 1934. 
_ CATTLE—Slaughter steer and year- 
ling values declined unevenly 25@50c 
under fairly liberal supplies. Choice 
long yearlings sold up to $8.60 with 
very little above $8.00. Fed heifers 
finished weak to 25c lower; small lots 
of choice koshers reached $7.60 and 
short feds turned at $6.00 down. Bulls 
strengthened and medium grades sold 
up to $2.90 late. Vealer prices were 
firmer and choice reached $5.50, while 
heavy calves declined slightly to sell 
largely at $3.50 down. 


HOGS—An irregular trend to hog 
prices characterized the week’s trade. 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


Increased receipts early in the week re- 
sulted in price recessions but under an 
improved demand on closing sessions, 
losses were fully regained with an addi- 
tional 10@15c advance scored on slaugh- 
ter classes, as compared with last Fri- 
day’s level. Late top reached $5.60 
while bulk of 210- to 300-lb. butchers 
cleared at $5.40@5.60. Good 180- to 
210-lb. weights cashed at $5.00@5.40 
with 150- to 180-lb. selections noted at 
$4.25@5.00. A liberal showing of 130- 
to 150-lb. light lights made $3.00@4.25. 
Packing sows in diminishing supply 
bulked at $4.90@5.10. 

SHEEP—Reeceipts of slaughter lambs 
and yearlings were moderate this week 
but in view of a weaker dressed trade 
at eastern centers, prices worked mostly 
25¢c lower. Week’s top reached $6.25 
for choice sorted natives, but on late 
trade $6.00 was high with late bulk de- 
sirable kinds $5.75@6.00. Few good 
yearlings made $4.75@5.00; odd head 
—" ewes held steady at $2.25 
own. 


~ fp 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 18, 1934. 
HOGS—Receipts were excessive this 
week at 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants in Iowa and Minnesota, 
and prices on the direct trade broke 15 
@30c under last Saturday. Trading 
was very uneven, Thursday’s prices 
ranging from steady to 25c up, mostly 
steady to 15c higher. Quality improved 
somewhat from early last week as more 
heavy butchers moved marketward. 
Late sales good to choice 200 to 300 
lbs., $4.90@5.40, mostly $5.05@5.35; 
220- to 280-lb., long railed deliveries, to 
$5.40, some at $5.45; 300 to 350 lbs., 
$4.80@5.25; 180 to 200 Ibs., $4.60@5.25; 
140 to 170 Ibs., $3.40@4.65; most good 
packing sows, $4.25@4.70, few to $4.80. 
Receipts unloaded daily for the week 

ended Oct. 18, 1934, were as follows: 
This Last 


week. week, 
ey et eee CR eres 22,200 10,500 
err 19,900 13,500 
ee | eee am 38,7 . 
Se Oe ere 19,700 
. er ere te 21,700 
et a RRs 59,500 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New 
markets for week ended Oct. 13, 
*Cattle. Calves. Hogs. § 





Jersey City ........ 5,820 10,554 4,790 43,095 

Central Union ...... 2,041 1,270 ‘coo Sane 

New York ..... et: 860 2,554 11,474 12,127 
OE: ete caws acae 8,721 14,378 of 


16,264 
Previous week ..... 8,939 14,304 16,272 
Two weeks ago....13,080 13,349 13,834 


*Includes 1,061 cattle bought for F. 8S. R. C. 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended October 13, 1934. 














CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 18. week. 1933. 
eee age Pee 36,589 43,595 33.660 
BD WOE weccssecccces 50,734 40,312 30,067 
EL. A Gb Gah edie's oxic ney 17,100 41,124 23,879 
Ss. Ms erncecees 18,165 15,385 20,027 
Se, WEE. 15 b'a4 a 60.040 Winds 13,754 13,455 8,331 
PE SE ci vececnseuce 12,430 19,301 11,892 
c.. ese 3,237 2,685 6,890 
Se Eo cewceseweens Saisie 4,244 eset 
a ee 2,754 2,902 2,109 
Indianapolis ............ 1,868 1,454 1,943 
New York & Jersey City. 10,347 7,616 7,669 
Oklahoma City ......... 7,856 7,722 5,718 
REE Six0a veces ees > 5,648 5,628 5,374 
Denver 9,574 4,247 
St. Paul \ 15, 12,292 
ee 4,839 5,316 i 
Total ................-206,173 236,156 174,088 
HOGS. 
re 74,433 90,052 103,367 
OS eee 48,287 54,633 35, 
lee IEE ASA 27,648 21,427 31,912 
East St. Louis.... 003 0,330 20,291 
i Pl phaewesshaastee 31,624 26,279 1,968 
 . aaa 16,204 13,773 15,132 
.. errr 7,662 7,169 1,698 
. 2... sae ss dati 5,965 ase 
io. es 16,103 15,193 19,915 
pO ees 13,365 9,131 12,716 
New York & Jersey City. 47,734 44,250 47,231 
Oklahoma City .......... 30,758 5,882 5,232 
CO eee 10,924 13,198 15,720 
ee 8,616 7,38 2,8 
St. Paul ................ 30,758 28,444 30,431 
ORS 9,720 eee 
0 eee reer rey pee 382,827 364,099 
SI as igs deta tebace 751 105,566 65,211 


GT vv nccstncws 








ED. antag wares 34,196 
East St. Louis.. 6,171 10,396 
St. Joseph ...... 34,475 18,486 
Sioux City ...... 21,167 20,879 
Lo ee 697 2,689 
EN. fn eceuewoess —— 3,508 vage 
PREIRGCIER 2... cc cccccce »92 6,498 8,152 
IEE on. 0'0.0's'e's s alneie 2,53 1,494 3,081 
New York & Jersey City. 72,507 64,217 68,712 
Oklahoma City .......... Bi} 7,194 1,01 
GEE * 6-504.0.00nes ccs 2,590 1,692 3,059 
eee 26,252 10,509 44,701 
St. Paul ................ 589,554 57,833 29,745 
ND noc e conccbeess 2,070 1,514 oeee 
erry 439,910 499,634 335,755 
a 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Oct. 13, 1934: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended Oct. 18......326,000 402,000 707,000 
Previous week 3 
33 





At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 13...... 248,000 307,000 503,000 
Previous week 263,000 281,000 575,000 

3s Y 366,000 

000 295,000 
469,000 
GU ctelsd aan eclnennaea 218,000 392,000 359,000 











Detroit,Mich. Cincinnati,Ohio Da 
Indianapolis,Ind. LaFayette,Ind. Louisville, Ky. 
’ Nashville, Tenn. Sioux City,lowa Montgomery,Ala. 


, RATION 
Livestock Buying Organization 










yion, io Omaha, Neb 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 























































SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1934. Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, Oct. 18, 1934; 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Hogs (Soft or oily hogs excluded): CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAL, 
Chicago --.-+.seeeeeeeee 5,500 8,000 4 Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch....... 5.25 $4.75@ 5.45 $4.00@ 4.90 $3.75@ 5.15 4.25@ 5.95 
Kansas Ctly ....ccccoces 800 1,500 Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch 5.45 5.6 4.50@ 5.45 6 - 5000 tan 
Omaha .....sceeccesecees 600 700 "(180-200 Ibs. gd-ch. ... ha A DTS 3 | «#5 00@ 5.5 : -00@ Ae 
St. Louis ....--.-eeeeee 700 = 2,000 Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-c 5.85 5.35@ 5.62 ae 
St. Joseph ......-..++++- 150 1,200 ~ (220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch. 5.90 ( 5.50@ 5.65 eH 
BO CHES oc ccwcccsccsece 1,000 700 Hvy. wt. (4 290 Ibs.) ‘gd-c ; ) 5.90 5@ : 5.45@ 5.6 4 
St. Paul ....--sseeeeees 1,700 1,500 (290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch. ......... 5.90 5.50@ 5 5.35@ 5.50 
Fort W SD wen ccaaepens 200 200 Pac king sows: (275-350 lbs.) gd. 5.2: oe 5.45 4.65@ 4.85 5.10@ 5.05 
Denver .ssseseesereeress 800 yred (350-425 Ibs.) gd. ........-,+. 5 515@ 5.35 4.60@ 4.75 5.00@ 4.95 
Louisville .. 100 400 (425-550 Ibe.) gd. ........000. 490@ 5.20 4.50@ 4.65 4.90@ 485 
Wichita 1,000 | 400 (275-550 Ibs.) med. .......... 4.10@ 5.20 3.85@ 4.65 3.85@ 4.85 
Indianapolis . — “oo Slaughter Pigs: (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch. 3.25@ 4.50 3.10@ 4.50  2.75@ 495 
FS en de oad 700 Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs ex.).... 5.49-225 Ibs. 5.37-187 Ibs. 5.02-235 Ibs. 5.16-213 Ibs. ........., 
Buffalo. PRAIRIES 2,900 400 Slaughter Cattle, Calves and Vealers: 
DEI Soha co ciguicsune 100 400 STEERS: 
Oklahoma City .....-,--. 100 200 (550-900 Ibs.) choice ......... 8.25 7.25@ 8.75 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 6.75@ 8.40 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1934. ——- Rp eddcitne <dmalan arabeadiamiiea a 6. eo be = -50@ 7.50 et : 5.50@ 7.65 
- ar 27 20,000 Media ..ccccccccccccccccccece . +25 -259@ 6.2% 5.50 -50@ 5. -15@ 5.85 
Chtcago viooscsesseeeeses See 3teOD 82,000 ___, Shentientteeeniesetes 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.25 2.50@ : 2.50@ 4.30 
GEE cccccs coccesece 15,500 10,000 16,000 STEERS: 
ie EE  waecdcescanewe 6,500 15,000 3,500 (s 2 ne ..e- 8.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.00 50G 8.75 7.25@ 8.50 7 en A. 
St. Joseph .........00e5- 3,500 9,500 13,500 eae pamnebtvesinenstea tera 6.25@ 8.00 6. @ 8. 5306 800 5506 750 sea Sop 
Sioux City oveerecccceves pet see Pye ME. cS aon ganic bere ones ook 4.75@ 6.25 4.50@ 6. 3.75@ 6.00 4.30@ 6.00 
ie UE ceecoscecceceess 3, 7 v0, ) > 5 2.5 85 2 65@ 
— wn ............ 3/000 500 5,500 é oman tos ectieeeuneeSesmesees 3.00@ 5.00 3. 4. 50@ 3.85 -65@ 4.50 
Milwaukee ........+++0+- 1,200 2,000 | 400 STEERS: : EC! 6 a 
Dt sicddibenetunauns 7,800 1,900 23,000 (1100-1300 Ibs.) choice ........ 8. 25@ 9.75 7.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.25 
Louisville .......eeeeseee 200 400 400 GOOd  ccccccccccccccccccccsecss 6.25@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.35 
MEE sghesgcvconenets 1,200 300 300 MNGEEER, ccccecvccesoscvecesvoes 5.00@ 7.00 3.85@ 6.25 4.50@ 6.50 
Indianapolis .......++.++. 1,000 8,000 1,000 STEERS: 
PIGRSIUEER. 2 cc cccccccesce 1,800 1,000 1,800 - 500 ‘ o ox ox on oc 
RE i 3,800 4,900 500 (1300-1500 Ibs.) choice ........ . ro 10. 00 8.25@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.75 8.35@ 9.25 
> eh 4,600 5,400 6,000 ES. 06a Vb dbus bcecmneceuedewond 00@ 9.25 6.50@ 8.25 6.25@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.35 
OS ae a 4 = ba 4 HEIFERS: 
Nashville ..-....++++++++ 7 (550-750 Ibs.) choice .......... 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.60 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,800 900 200 PR oo cassis Sac eectecissmons 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 
Government cattle: Chicago, 10,000; Kansas City, DMN». cndududaneeseenoodd 2.75@ 5.25 2.25@ 5.00 2.25@ 5.00 2.35@ 5.00 
2,500; Omaha, 500; St. Louis, 1,000; St. Joseph. HEIFERS: 
200; Sioux City, 500; St. Paul, 1,000. a io ’ si is = io 
Government calves: Chicago, 2,000; Kansas City, (750-900 lbs.) gd-ch. ........+. 5.25@ 8.00 ......+00. 5.25@ 7.75 5.00@ 7.50 ge 7.75 
1,000; St. Louis, 200; St. Paul, 600. Com-med. 2.2... -ceeeececoveees 3.00@ 5.25... gz 225@ 5.25 2.25@ 5.00 2.50@ 5.15 
Government sheep: Kansas City, 6,000; Omaha, ME Cnikigokewess«<+00Kbweneees 3.25@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 Patt 4.00 Ber 4.15 
6,000; St. Louis, 500; St. Joseph, 8,000; Sioux COPTNNE,  sccccccceccccsnesence 2.75@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.25 2.35@ 3.00 2.15: D 3.00 2.25@ 3.15 
City, 8,000; St. Paul, 10,000. SOUPS cccccvcccsvcccteecs a 00@ 2.75 1.25@ 2.50 1.60@ 2.35 1.40@ 2.15 1.25@ 2.25 
DAY, OCTOBER 16, 1934. 
Chicago — Se as ’ 19,000 10,000 ) 4. 3.10@ 3.60 2.65@ 3.25 2.75@ 3.00 2.85@ 3.35 
Kansas City : £508 13,000 3.25 2.00@ 3.10 1.50@ 2.65 1.75@ 2.75 1.75@ 3.00 
OMAR < ccccccccccvescoee 3 t 5, 
DTD S.cevccsenceedes ‘ 11,000 4,000 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 7.00 4.50@6 
St. Joseph ’ | pao Soe ) 6.00 4.25@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 5.00 3.5 a 4.50 
Siou, ) Oye « 5 9) " 9 >) 
ty > ge laa aaneataiaantaeets 3,000 8,000 9,000 5.00 1.50@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.00 1.25@ 3.50 
Fort Worth ’ 
Milwaukee 2,500 500 (250-500 Ibs.) gd-ch.... ) 7.00 5.50@ 7.00 3.50@ 5.75 3.50@ 6.00 3.25@ 6.50 
Denver a * 900 12,200 | 8 pian age ieee perneeeae 4.00 2.50@ 5.50 2.25@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.25 
Wienite” me ce 4 boo Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
Indianapolis ..... 8,000 1,500 LAMBS: 
Pittsburgh 800 800 (90 Ibs. down) gd-ch* ........ 6.10@ 6.60 $08 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 5,75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.25 
Cincinnati 3,800 500 MED. Srdkeucaecicisteeeeuese 5.00@ 6.15 4.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.75 Soe 5.75 
Buffalo ahah «bs baienereden = A Pood YEARLING WETHERS: 
ae 500 400 (90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch. ........... 5.25@ 5.65 5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.00 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,800 1,300 300 Spite ienatiieenpnaaiatleg pipes 4.50@ 5.35 4.50@ 5.00 4.00@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.50 
Government cattle: Chicago, 2,000; Kansas EWES: 
City, 2,000; Omaha, 300; St. Joseph, 200; St. (90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch. .......... 1.75@ 2.35 2.00@ 2.50 1.75@ 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 1.75@ 2.25 
Paul, 100. ; bs (120-150 lbs.) gd-ch. .......... 1.65@ 2.25 1.75@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.25 1.50@ 2.00 1.25@ 2.95 
eg hoes: Chicago, 500; Kansas City, (All weights) Com-med. ...... 1.50@ 1.90 1.25@ 2.00 -50@ 1.75 1.00@ 1.75 -15@ 1.75 
ov ; ot. . le 
Government sheep: Kansas City, 6,000; Omaha, *Quotations based on ewes and wethers, 
500; St. Joseph, 500; St. Paul, 700 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1934. é ae 
Cee s s6 seine: -++ 11,000 26,000 15,000 4, 000: St. ‘Louis, 100, Chicago, 100; Kansas City, CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Kansas City re 4,500 % Go ment sh K ty. 3 ‘ . : wat 
| Se £993 $098 B83 ao. Se "dmrmh, 1.900) Sous Oty, %900""" stock price summary week Och Il!” 
SRO. sca daddcaxcudure 5,5 , , mary wee ct. 11: 
Bt. Jasegha .ncccccccceces 2,000 5,500 2,800 FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1934. 
SETI sccissacectees 4,500 6,000 3,500 Cricago seee ines ane BUTCHER STEERS. 
SR, kbidcchesvewens 3,500 10,000 6,500 Kansas 7 Sa ale diababe ate 1'200 2000 3'500 Up to 1,050 Ibs. 
og 2 ppeenenegess> 2,400 - cae woe ttt etre o 5000-3000 Week Seme 
Milwaukee ........cceee. 1,100 3,500 a ae wee eee 4 9/000 1500 ended Prev. week, 
DORVER occcccccccccccccce 1,200 900 21,500 Joseph . 2'500 1500 Oct. 11. week. 1933. 
Louisville .........+.++- 500 500 200 Sioux City 5500 2'000 Toronto $6.00 $ 5.00 
DE a candcicwexeens 1,100 300 300 . , ee . \ 
, St. Paul . 9,500 18,000 Montreal . a 7 4.00 
Indianapolis ...........-. 800 4,000 1,000 Fort Worth 700 100 Winnipeg 4.50 4.50 3.50 
PICtSUUPER 22. ccccccccces 100 1,000 1,000 Denver . = 1,100 18,100 Calgary a 3:25 300 
a ale ee La Oe OS Wien... ........-e DD mentee... 88 3.00 3.00 
pine pa —— = 700 Indianapolis... 600 8,000 1,200 Prince Albert ...: 2.50 3.00 2.50 
SEED set Seeesereness 400-800 1,800 Pittsburgh ...........--- 100 1,500 ‘800 Moose Jaw ............. 3.50 3.50 275 
} B mere seeteeesees WIE. Soa svieccceses ah 2. d 
Oklahoma City” <22.02.00. 1,500 1,000 200 Siete | B00 00 ee 
Government cattle: Chicago, 1,000; Kansas Ctiy, Oklahoma City ......... 800 1,000 100 VEAL CALVES. esis 
2,500; St. Louis, 2, ; St. Joe, 1, ; St. Paul, 300. a ‘ ‘ . ND: cand d haleianucanee $ 7.00 $ 7.00 . 
Government calves: Cihonms, = Pg on: 2.0000 Be hee aoe 300; Kansas City, SIG doe 4.0 4-0:shcetmune 7.50 7.00 He 
500; St. Louis, 100; St. Joseph, 100; St. Paul, » a ha MB yg ‘ ME vnbinewsice came 4.50 4.50 \ 
a = sheep: et City, 5,000; Omaha, ob. Se deo tae: Chicago, 100; Kansas City, a 3.00 3.00 3.25 
500; St. Louis, 200; St. Paul, 800. Government sheep: Kansas City, 3,000; Omaha Edmonton ..-....+.++++- 3.50 8.50 = 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1934. 5,000; St. Joseph, 1,000; Sioux City, 5,500. nnd nae ; i a 
ER is cntisiunenaal 9, ae ary 4 wend == IL: viiicovies obieiee 3.00 25 3.00 
MOEeS GR .cccccccceve ¥ 5 5, 
CE cc ncnrcnsecocdseese 6,000 8,500 16,000 SELECT BACON HOGS. 
BOMIEE ‘scaccascsccene 3,000 8,500 —«:1,500 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. Pn RIS S $8.40 $7.90 $635 
~ > . . . 4 9 
Stowe Che IL, 2000 8000 _4'800 Inapected hog kill st 8 points during ee a ee 00 
Sa cca cwenanesies 3,000 7,500 12,000 week ende rida ct. : Calgary 7.45 7.10 5. 
Fort Worth .... i 1,800 9 200 1,200 y Week , — Edmonton: - 7.40 7.10 4 
Milwaukee . ’ 2, é . are Me Prince Albert 7.35 1 . 
Denver ... 1,000 1,400 14,500 det 2 —. Yon’ Moose Jaw .. > 7150 7.00 5.75 
Louisville . ose 400 aoe a ce. 1s. 8 ‘Week. Fe a IE coke awckacucs 7.35 6.85 5.70 
WE. weseeccece cue “ae ) WEED. accvicdnncccccesne 042 
SER. novcvctessee 800 6,000 1,500 Kansas City, "987 35,633 GOOD LAMBS. 
be ) | ECE 100 1,800 See «ID. oc vccenerecceseoce 26,070 25,612 33,150 Toronto ..............5- $ 6.50 $ 6.00 $ 6.50 
CEE sebevevecssoee 800 4,400 700 St. Louis & East St. Louis 50,863 56,002 46,882 Montreal ............... 6.00 5.75 5.90 
ELS Svditaioceeccvees 400 900 SE OE ovectcncescxes 14,546 17,051 13,801 Winnipeg .............. 5.00 4.85 5.25 
CINE cc sndaccccucaee 300 i: lU—>/?. So Bearer 30,241 29,331 23,979 Calgary .............00% 4.60 4.50 4.10 
Nashville .....2.c.cccees 300 300 2S SO 42,874 37,737 55,407 Edmonton .............. 4.50 4.50 4.15 
Oklahoma City \......... 800 200 N. ¥., Newark & J. C.. 47,331 42,385 45,391 Prince Albert .......... eae 3.75 3.25 
Govenment’ cattle: thheent 200; Kansas City, -———- Moose Jaw .......-.e00. 4.25 4.00 4.25 
2,000; St. Louis, 500. WO -. ccewicsseceeeva 362,325 369,808 368,285 Saskatoon .............. 3.75 3.85 4.50 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, October 


18, 1934, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
our and Co, ........ 5,403 2,997 6,524 
eee ape 4316 1.675 9,562 
Og a eee ae 3,195 eae 3,83 
Wilson & CO. .......-.- 4,764 5,718 6,441 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.... 973 — eeee 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 3,090 1,240 ones 
ShipperS «---+eeeeeeeeeee 18.470 12,863 20,017 
BED 6 vecscviedveissedece 12,946 21,876 7,588 
Brennan Pkg. Co., 3,658 hogs; Hygrade Food 
products Corp., 551 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 2,593 


hogs. 
Total: 68,527 
100,436 sheep. 
Not including 1,902 cattle, 1,802 calves, 32,456 
hogs and 24,803 sheep bought direct, 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


cattle; 11,152 calves; 53,171 hogs; 














Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. . 4,679 6,520 5,868 15,041 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 5,624 6,020 3.768 
Morris & Co, 2,434 1,635 wee 2,809 
Battt & Co. ..ccce 3,925 1,563 6,234 3,904 
Wilson & Co. ..... 3,287 2,011 3,377 3,421 
Independent Pkg. Co. .... esse 336 ese 
po rrr 18,773 951 4,349 39,961 
MD scecacauuaen 36,017 14,717 22,598 69,346 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs Sheep. 
Armour and Co, 6,245 5,651 2,597 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 5,624 6,020 3; 768 
Dold Pkg. Co. 552 5,055 
Morris & Co. 3,318 2,300 1,273 
rr as Gi. cccvesncves 7,183 5,880 — 
GRE wcccccccvccesceses > 16,813 
Eagle Pkg. Co., 20 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
Co., 27 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 72 cattle; 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 33 cattle; J. Roth "& Sons, 32 
ng So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 12 cattle; Lincoln 
Co., 294 cattle; Nagle Pkg Co., cattle; 


Shelair Pkg. Co., 181 cattle; Wilson "& Co., 
cattle. 

Total: 23,968 cattle and calves, 41,719 hogs, 
12,607 sheep. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 



































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour “= Gis owes 2.598 1,961 4,386 3,956 
whee’ 3,375 2,230 3,339 3,758 
Morris & Co. woweka 1,197 1,436 1,137 cose 
Hunter Pkg. Co. ... 1,206 ae | 522 
Heil Pkg. Co. ..... eevee 1,904 eee 
ee eee, GR. ccee cece sae 2,604 eee 
laclede Pkg. Co. 122 452 esate 556 re 
DD: scccveneeée 14,718 4,240 26,574 11,498 
MEE eccveceesaaes 3,212 498 10,666 2,478 
ere 26,306 10,365 52,577 22,212 
Not including 2,255 cattle, 2,884 calves, 29,445 
hogs and 4,671 sheep bought direct. 
ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
laclede Pkg. Co. .. 90 5 590 oeee 
Krey Pkg. Co. .... 34 sens 559 eeee 
Sieloff Pkg. Oe. .... 31 1 627 pal 
no TN cecese ian Pe 99 oowe 
Sokolik Pkg. Co. ... 38 22 coos 55 
er Wee. GO. cco csee 17 ae 25 
PD tv nocennead ee aaa 1,160 711 
DT s2cnaseeeeeke 535 190 150 a0 

ea 728 235 83,185 802 
8ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. eK 7 
8 See 395 948 14,558 
Armour and Co. - 4,247 1,083 13,379 13, pd 
eee 2,643 239 862,475 

Se 10,285 2,270 30,412 23,631 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 3,196 787 6,649 4,928 
Armour and Co. ... 3,708 736 5,860 5,065 
Swift & Co. ....... 3,185 707 3,665 3,043 
BEE wc svcwveine's 2,824 40 4,686 2,947 
BNE <6 waowe- dv wee 107 4 30 oeee 

eee a 13,020 2,274 20,890 15,983 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 2,050 873 2,231 5,810 
Wilson & Co. ..... 2,919 1,469 2,264 784 
EE eiidiv..s beara 312 40 We . dacs 

| ee . 5,28 281 2,382 4,937 6,594 


Not including 72 cattle, 121 calves, 289 hogs 
bought direct and 1,634 cattle, 629 calves and 
5,885 sheep bought for F. R. ©. 





WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. 7. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 1,489 851 3,1 590 
Dold Pkg. Co. ..... 436 213 2 248 aves 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 23 bist 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... mM: nex aide 
ed W. Dold ..... 104 Pas "153 3 
Sunflower .......... 85 sega 120 
Total ............ 2,173 1,064 5,606 593 
ut including 1,966 hogs bought direct and 


cattle and 184 calves bought for state and 
government relief commissions. 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


























DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Beat BOs. .oSvcces 1,300 167 =. 2,256 
Armour and Co, - 1,958 1,565 2,499 
GS Sawessencetes 486 407 2,279 
DOE ..ccecicnucess 5,744 2,139 7,034 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. ... 4,777 3,848 12,270 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 659 1,084 aR eS 
Swett & Gay. ccccee ,207 5,712 18,488 
United Pkg. Co. ... 2,131 180 niales 
WE’ wsavscwnocnes 997 16 6,898 
TD. susecencatan 20,771 10,840 37,656 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pag, a 3, = 5,191 11,878 
Swift & Co. cece ees 
Swift & Co.. Balt.. ese 174 
U.D.B. Co., N.Y.. 54 one 
Omaha Pkg. Co., Chi. ke oes 
Bimbler, Harrison, 

Bee Gk. & 406gwe oe cae 1,050 
The Layton Co. .... : 620 
R. Gumz & Co..... 62 “24 36 
Armour & Co., Mil. 70 —— wea 
Armour & Co., Chi. 479 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 60 oene 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. 180 
BERONTE ccccoccccte 202 83 66 
GH ccccccccvesss 662 499 20 

Det cccccccccces . 5,74 741 8,405 14,024 

Not including 72 cattle, 2 calves 
commission. 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Kingan & Co. 610 11,232 
Armour and Co. = 1,596 
Hilgemeier Bros ‘ 911 
Brown Bros 21 151 
Stumpf Bros. ...... os 101 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. enn 265 
Meier Pkg. Co. - 10 15 206 
Indiana Prov. Co... 26 12 136 
Maass Hartman Co.. 34 8 cece 
Art Wabnitz ...... 56 20.0 
eee 3,142 2,532 15,657 
Others ..... eeeseces 1,565 360 133 
DE. cvcwcccceses 8,118 3,759 30,388 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

W. Gall’s Son.. os 


Ss. 

Ideal Pkg. Co. 13 a 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1 x 3 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 





so. 
li 6,725 
248 


H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 3% 4 3,026 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 6 coon cobs 
J. Schlachter’s Sons 256 143 wan 
J.&F.Schroth Pkg.Co. 16 vane 2,559 
J. F. Stegner & . 434 278 ieee 
e.g 470 464 3,795 
OURTED cccccccccccse 1,851 778 197 

EE. srlmngaw anaes 4,427 2,010 16,977 

RECAPITULATION. 





27,201 
19,444 
50,279 





Sheep. 
1,792 
500 


481 
"30 
“177 


221 
3,201 





for state relief 


Sheep. 
2,528 


Sheep. 
409 


1,582 
“440 


70 
2,385 
254 





4,840 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for week ended Oct. 





*CATTLE. 

Week 

ended 

Oct. 13. 

CEE cctpecowevaene es 68.527 
TN cinsvescacaes 36, 017 
eee 
Se Ae RUE oc ccicee'ssd 26,306 
Se EEN ca. Dimiiad-onennioe 728 
De: GN sé ectonvenewes 10,285 
ok ee a 13,020 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,281 
anevada caeninenat 2,173 
RS Sao ee 5,744 
i EE 6cnesecreonnesae 20,771 
PED. c.0vessweiwew es 5,741 
ee 8,118 
rrr ee 4,427 
TEE es-vennecccaseaeed 231,106 


Prev. 
week. 
66,128 
40,334 
24,828 
19,279 
563 


11,653 


252,375 


13, 1934, with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1933. 
44,807 


171,283 


*Total government purchases of cattle and calves 


in drought area up to Oct. 13, 


ported by F. S. R. C 


ments, 4,011,495 head. 
HOGS. 

RE ee ee 53,171 
menses Oly ....ccccsecs Gee 
re ae 41,719 
East St. Louis .......... 52,577 
te Be eee 3,185 
ner 30,412 
oe A, re 20.890 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,937 
., RS eeere 5,696 
RE Se ER ae Pee 7,634 
OE ee ee 37,656 
tee ee 14,024 
ee 30,388 
ae 16,977 

WOE. veticvecaveubes 341,864 

SHEEP. 

GHICEED .cccccccdevcccce 100,436 
Kansas City .. 69,346 
CMEND 6.660% - 12,607 





inclusive, 


47,414 


13,867 
328,638 
82,210 


84,370 
13,117 


as re- 


6,562,325 head. Total ship- 


59,940 
16,171 
> 


43,857 
29.658 
14,636 
318,161 


64,190 
25,437 
29,219 











Waet BE. TOS. ccccceuse 22,212 10,602 11,474 
a ee eae 802 1,328 
es GMD 0s cccessecese 23,631 33,549 21,709 
kor 15,983 27,384 16,919 
Oklahoma City .......... 6,594 6,636 1,011 
bg a ee , 593 622 Ad 
SUNG ac tp 0nd edyeadpete’ 66,897 71,933 44,701 
i WEE 9 4-555 0s cbesesens 50,27 47,076 38,939 
er 3,201 913 eeee 
Indianapolis ..........+++ 11,023 8,356 10,490 
CRUE, sin dec ce ccccave 2,010 4,332 1,950 
WEEE: Jeaceisceetnwaene 385,614 393,944 269, — 


Total government purchase of sheep up t 
13, inclusive as reported by F, S: R. C., 2, 2 OS1.2 38 
head. Shipment, 565,763 head. 


oo 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 




















RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon, Got. B....5 21,425 5,388 22,005 26,007 
ues., Oct. 9..... 9,329 2,395 14.005 14,015 
ed:, Oct. 10...12,02 3,781 20,017 10,313 
Thurs., Oct. 11 73 2,280 20,309 15,418 
Wei.,. Get, Be... 3,296 663 13,316 11,756 
Sat., Oct. 13..... 5,500 1,700 8,000 7,000 
Total this week..59,310 16,207 97.652 84,5: 
Previous week . o~ 667 10,834 83.873 126,803 
ZAR BHO. occiccees 48,377 7,848 111,291 81,168 
Two years ago. 148/286 7,721 93,226 88,754 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Mon., Oct. 8..... 4,977 178 3.609 4,184 
Tues., Oct. 9.... 2,915 257 2,369 5,841 
Wed., Oct. 10 3,801 401 1,002 2,312 
Thurs., Oct. 11 2,736 213 1,195 4,105 
Wei., Get. 3B... 2,716 134 3,970 2,260 
Sat., Oct. 13..... 500 eee 200 500 
Total this week. .22,145 1,190 12,300 19,200 200 
Previous week 17,932 961 10,285 938 
WORE GOD ccciscses 4,468 594 9,749 16.561 
Two years ago...14,555 794 12,659 14,967 


Total pew svad oud month and year to Oct. 13, 
with comparison: 








aaa er— ‘Year. 
1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 
Oattle ....:. ey ty bey 2,136,284 1,583,545 
Calves «vse. 14,026 613,384 351,300 
MEE Ltreeees-a 181, $25 190,543 4,861,962 6,186,734 
Sheep ....... 211,402 161,356 2,330,099 2,799,333 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 














Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended on. 13.9 7.75 $5.90 $ ‘. 715 $ ¢ 10 
Previous week ...... 7.90 5.95 75 6.00 
ME ssceapen's 5.50 4.80 iy 25 6.90 
1932 7.40 3.65 1.65 5.35 
1931 - 8.40 5.20 2.10 6.30 
1930 - 10.80 9.65 2.85 8.05 
1929 - 13.50 9.70 4.50 12.90 
Av. 1929-1933 ....$ 9.10 $ 6.60 $ 2.65 $ 7.90 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Oct. 13. - = 73,330 60,402 
Previous week .......... 82,915 31,366 
DED .ivs4i-valasbakioneenede 34°60 102,400 65,000 
BEE: vu'diataniadinig are annie ae 33,731 80,567 73,787 
ee ee ee ae 32,118 117,675 83,288 
(ee ee 34,624 .121 78,244 
EEE a ccipanenacuuliewencaan 37,146 105,173 53,1 


+Does not include 5,373 cattle and 4,920 calves 
and 3,287 sheep bought for F. S. R. C. 


*Saturday, Oct. 138, 1934, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 














No. Avg. —Prices.— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Oct. 13.. 97,700 228 $6.40 $ 5.90 
Previous week ...... 83,873 234 6.60 5.95 
ST ¢i0dadeqnnecanses 1,291 2 5.55 4.80 
ME A vesaseseatewarsn 93.226 241 4.00 3.65 
eer 150,180 225 5.70 5.20 
aaa 137,752 233 10.60 9.65 
SP didscvexboameeren 131,329 237 10.40 9.70 

Av. 1929-1933 ...... 124,800 236 $7.25 $ 6.60 

*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Oct. 13, 1934, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under ae in- 
spection for week ended Oct. 12, 1934 
Dee ON OS Bh 6 a ee Bos ca Fee 103,113 
PE: MINUET. Sascses'Nokbdson ade binaayae 
Year ago 
1932 
CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES, 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 








and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Oct. 18, 1934, were as follows: 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Oct. 18. week. 
Packers’ purchases ............0. 50,667 = 032 
Le ee ree 56,539 0,444 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 17,259 10. 768 
WEEE ckevvecstaasenatucataese 124,465 90,244 
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Do You Know How 


to CONVERT as well as to 
MAKE pork cuts that ani 
the best prices? 






Price $6 


Plus postage 25c. 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 


This book shows the pork packer how to 
operate to best advantage, how to make 
operations efficient, get highest possible 
yields from products. Discusses important 
factors in departmental operation—has many 
important figured tests for increasing profits! 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog se 


1V_Chi 
V—Pork Cutting 
VII—Hog Cutting Tests 
VIti—Making and ———s Pork Cuts 


oe and Smoking Meats 
(—Packing Fancy Meats 
XIV Gouone and Cooked Meats 
XV—Rendering Inedible Products 
XVI—Labor and Cost Distribution 
XViII—Merchandising 











You NEED this book for successful operation. It is 
a@ practical discussion of best pork packing methods, 
backed up by extensive test figures! 


ORDER NOW! 


Book Department 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PACKINGHOUSE SPECIALTIES 


QUALITY 


IS ALWAYS 
IN STYLE 
WHEN 
YOUR 
SAUSAGE 
AND OTHER 
PROCESSED MEATS 
ARE PREPARED 
WITH 
PEACOCK BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


» Wed. Stange Co, 


= CHICAGO 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











H. P. HENSCHIEN 


ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS ~- PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 

































SMITH. BRUBAKER & EGAN 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 
3ONo. LaSALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. | 


SERVING 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


The National Provisioner 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal vackers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 36,930 cattle, 9,597 
calves, 44,125 hogs and 24,813 sheep. 


Old-timers will remember W. C. 
Harker, for many years with Swift & 
Company, who is now enjoying good 
health and a nice brokerage business in 
San Francisco. 


M. J. Hennessey, former president of 
Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, is 
sailing from New York on October 25 
for a trip around the world. He will 
be gone about six months. 


Jim Cuff, of the Cuff Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., enjoyed meeting old 
friends at the convention, and had some 
nice words to say about the value to him 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Don W. Tracey, formerly assistant 
district manager for Armour and Com- 
pany in Minneapolis, has been appoint- 
ed sales manager at the wholesale 
market in the Union Stock Yards. 


E. G. Hayden (just call me “Ned’”) 
of Shafer-Hayden, Inc., Baltimore, 
brokers, never misses a packers’ con- 
vention. In that respect, as in others, 
he lives up to his Rotary principles. 


Fletcher H. Long, director of the 
spice department of McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., and a great believer in 
industry cooperation, was not able to 
remain throughout the entire conven- 
tion program, much to his regret. 


The Transparent Package Co., of 
Chicago have announced that Dr. D. A. 
Heyne, formerly supervisor of meat 
inspection with the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry at Philadelphia, will 
be the Eastern representatives for the 
company. 

N. G. Todd, sales manager of Ar- 
mour and Company’s wholesale mar- 
ket at the Union Stock Yards, has been 
transferred to the branch house at 
1303 George st. Mr. Todd succeeds P. 
T. McDonald, who has been transferred 
to the general sales department. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 13, 1934, with com- 
parisons, were reported as follows: 

5days to Previous Same 
Oct. 13. week. week’33. 
Cured Meats, Ibs..12,963,000 16,089,000 23,881,000 


Fresh Meats, Ibs. 25,000 63,860,000 46,428,000 
Lard, lbs. .914,000 7,185,000 7,007,000 


Friday, October 19, was Wilson Day 
at the World’s Fair, and Wilson & 
Company’s packing plant was virtually 
shut down while more than 7,000 em- 
ployees and officials visited the fair. 
This was the largest Chicago industrial 
group to attend the fair. This event 
was arranged by the Sweagles, an or- 
ganization of young men from Wilson 

Co., the name originating from a 
combination of the names of two Wil- 
son executives, Dr. R. F. Eagle and 

r. A. A. Swaim. 








Week ending October 20, 1934 


LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. 


Livestock prices at Chicago during 
September, 1934, with comparisons: 
Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1934. 1984. 1933. 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 


Steers— 
550-900 Ibs., 





Choice ...$ 8.55 $ 7.54 $ 6.47 
coco Vee 6.79 5.90 
Medium 5.55 5.13 4.96 
Common 3.93 3.46 3.72 
900-1100 Ibs., 
Choice ... 9.46 8.63 6.64 
Good .... 8.04 7.31 5.91 
Medium . 5.96 5.47 5.03 
Common 4.33 3.85 3.72 
1100-1300 Ibs., 
Choice ... 10.14 9.18 6.66 
Good .... 8.44 7.69 6.01 
Medium 6.64 6.11 5.08 
1300-1500 Ibs., 
Choice ... 10.28 9.51 6.72 
Good .... 8.91 8.13 6.08 
Heifers— 
550-750 Ibs., 
Choice ... 7.75 6.76 6.06 
Good .... 6.47 5.69 5.44 
Com.&med. 4.38 3.87 3.88 
750-900 lbs., 
Good & ch. 7.06 6.49 5.51 
Com.&med. 4.38 4.06 3.84 
Cows- 
ee ee 4.64 4.15 4.06 
Common & medium . 3.15 2.91 2.93 
Low cutter & cutter 2.18 1.94 1.90 
Bulls (yearlings excluded)- 
_.. . eee 3.67 3.35 3.62 
Cutter, com. & med. .... 2.97 2.78 2.76 
Vealers— 
Good & choice .......... 7.58 6.25 7.12 
CE ES eee 5.79 4.51 5.84 
Cull & common ......... 4.44 3.11 4.62 
Calves. 250-500 Ibs.— 
Good & choice .......... 6.00 5.84 4.39 
Common & medium ...... 3.72 8.18 3.15 
HOGS. 
Light light, 140-160 Ibs.— 
Good and choice ........ 6.04 5.49 4.52 


Light weight— 
160-180 Ibs., good & 
180-200 Ibs., good & 

Medium weight— 

200-25 Ibs., good & ch... 
& 
& 





7.12 6.24 4. 
250 Ibs., good ch. 7.15 6.28 4.70 
y weight 
250-290 Ibs., good & ch... 7.14 6.27 4.4 
290-350 Ibs., good & ch... 7.06 6.18 4.01 
Packing sows 
275-350 lbs., good ........ 6.52 5.49 3.50 
350-425 Ibs., good ........ 6.40 5.38 3.27 
42: fe ee 6.26 5.25 3.10 
275-550 Ibs., medium .... 5.80 4.86 3.06 


Slaughter pigs. 100-130 lbs.- 
Good and choice ........ 4.72 4.42 3.65 


LAMBS AND SHEEP. 
90 lbs. down, 


Gd. & ch. 6.64 6.79 7.06 
Com.&med. 5.80 5.52 5.42 
90-98 Ibs., 
Gd. & ch. 
98-110 Ibs., 
Gd. & ch. 
Yearling wethers 
90-110 Ihs., 
Gd. & ch. 5.68 5.50 4.82 
Medium . 5.26 4.99 4.23 
Ewes 
90-120 Ibs., 


Gd. & ch. 2.37 2.63 2.31 
120-150 Ibs., 
Gd. & ch. 2.19 2.35 2.07 
All wts., 
Com.&med. 1.82 1.92 1.38 


fo 
LIVESTOCK AT 62 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 62 leading markets in Sept., 1934: 
. T 





‘otal 
Tocal ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
*CATTLE. 
ne OO re 2,821,635 1,473,368 1,368,218 
Sept. av. 5 years. .1,354,396 678,348 644,473 
CALVES. 
a ae 955,743 666,929 297,500 
Sept. av. 5 years.. 515,416 337,962 176,898 
HOGS. 
WE dweveascavaueua 2,093,460 744 560,768 


093, 1,530, 
Sept. av. 5 years. .3,522,616 2,520,260 1,014,737 


SO ee 3,324,256 1,384,305 1,931,266 
Sept. av. 5 years..3,396,979 1,369,696 1,990,932 


*Figures include cattle and calves purchased for 
F. 8. R. C. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 13, 1934: 


PORK. 
Week Week Nov. 1, 
ended 1933 to 
Oct.13, Oct.14, Oct.13, 
1933 1934 


1934 : . 

bbls. bbls. bbls. 

ee ero 2,532 

United Kingdom ........ 1,439 

. . eee sees ae 704 

pe rrr ecse ioe 299 

BACON AND HAMS. 

Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 

TE, ccedanenseNes eres 904 1,335 116,903 

United Kingdom ........ 902 1,228 106,697 
OO ee 107 ’ 

POE SE wieneccoveews aware ae 
Mm. A. BD. COMO... 6 sce Peas seu 217 
Other countries ......... 2 2,268 
LARD. 

Mibs. Mlibs. M lbs 

 sivadcecasawewnes 4,583 5,870 355,544 

United Kingdom ........ 4,036 1,4 265,759 

ere 339 4,346 75,667 

Sth. and Ctl. America.. 6630 34 8,737 

bo eae 208 eis 5,353 

N. A. colonies........ eae odie 7 


Other countries . Serie exaihie 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Bacon and 

Pork, Hams, Lard, 
From Bbls. MIbs. M Ibs. 
BE OE ccd ec ce enwaecee ap ae 175 1,152 

DN cdvcawsavaveneeees wees 15 
dk ee ness 25% 208 
SERS, et A ee siete 714 3,164 
rk Re ere ones 904 4,583 
PROVIIE WOO 0 cccénecee eet 884 6,415 
 WOGRE WP 500k cS ccces wan 2,237 5,527 
Oem. Week DORR. cccicccce 1,335 5,870 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS FROM NOVEMBER 1, 
1933, TO OCTOBER 13, 1934. 


1933 to 1932 to De- 
1934. 1933. Increase. crease. 
Pork, M Ilbs..... 506 1,664 1,158 
Bacon and hams, 
Be secces 116,903 72,688 44,215 june 
Lard, M Ibs.....355,544 433,028 77,484 


ee" sae 
SEPT. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 
Federal inspected slaughter of all 
classes of livestock during September. 
The figures for cattle and calves include 
those purchased and slaughtered for 





F. S. R. C. 
Sheep & 
Cattle.t Calves.! Hogs. lambs. 

Baltimore 6,863 2 
Buffalo 7,404 5,409 
Chicago 98,417 348,180 
Cincinnati 5,791 849 
Cleveland s sd 
Denver 16,587 1 3 
Detroit 9,709 37,996 11,905 
Fort Worth 40,740 37,276 36,837 
Kansas City 94,519 202,697 154,980 
Milwaukee 29,780 68,615 3 
Nat’l Stock 

Yards 126,880 65,368 212,533 55,191 
New York 54,633 64,267 2 227,918 
Omaha 142,324 31,316 119,530 74,169 
Philadelphia 11,795 9,948 54,204 19,738 
Sioux City 83,480 31,533 67,786 85,939 
So. St. Paul 109,645 91,478 111,250 118,982 
All other 

stations 611,191 227,008 1,113,783 487,854 
Total 
Sept.,’34 1,786,025 830,728 2,600,923 1,733,951 


Total 


Aug.,’34 1,576,204 970,211 2,641,187 1,523,328 
Total 
Sept.,’33 821,015 405,382 3,037,529 1,608,661 
5-year Sept. 
747,797 380,802 3,024,068 1,570,255 


av., 
Jan.-Sept., 
e 9,434,673 5,740,548 31,821,405 12,026,322 
Jan.-Sept., 


Rg | + 6,296,152 3,625,677 35,136,873 12,939,060 
an.-Sept., 
5-yr. av. 6,038,476 3,482,632 33,384,148 12,482,095 
New York 
Area’ 70,975 81,199 142,945 271,845 


Horses slaughtered under federal inspection dur- 
ing September totaled 2,154 compared with 3,958 
in September, 1933. For the nine months, Janu- 
ary-September, 1934, slaughter totaled 138,465 
head against 29,507 head in the 1933 period. 

1Includes cattle, calves and sheep purchased and 
slaughtered for F. 8. R. C. 


2Included in ‘‘all other stations.”’ 


Me eee slaughter at Jersey City and Newark, 
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9.321% 
9.371% 
9.70 
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sImc* * 
At + 





WEDNESDAY, “OCTOBER 1 17, 1934. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read chapter 2 of “PoRK PACK- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s latest 
book 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 




















CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1934. 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading 
October 18, 1934. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


Green. 

BP cvcvccevevseveceseeoane 13% 
WO-UD  wcccccccccccecccccccccs 13% 
BPE . se asccccevcccsvcqeseqes 13% 
MED cireaeveevececaatecemens 14% 
De ND. cccaéineseacacun 13% 

BOILING HAMS 

Green. 

BRED cccccccresasesccasesuce 14% 
BED  thvncteanncewaiven esate 14% 
err oe 14% 





PICNICS, 
Green. 





Short shank 4c over. 


BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 


(S. P. 4c under D. C. 

Green. 

BD scassnvsucccnaceenenaade 14% 

= (RRR eee 14% 
DE trnnkuasscrinserece mati 14 
BEE cectccecoesceecsenneceoe 14 

SE. chvedthkveevadenscdc san 14% 

SPE cevetecnencacsunsuneaes 14% 


Clear. 
ae eee een 13% 
DED sonececcceteneeaesesees 13% 
ED Sveceuvetentnnwnemeeeee 13 
. wbasn a angio s.ameineetesdie 13 
BE Scdddestncestecenensees 13% 
MT nt-veendendeeceneweennaat 13% 
DME Acvedcnwedecseeensns eee 13 
SE  s6dbaGdeecs bee acamvenes 13 
MEE annceassccauuiasksouceron 12% 
D. S. FAT BACKS 
DE -.cccncGuttdteuenenckes chdomnewaeeiweuse 
MEE: cocehentstiesveucteskestsabecraeanee’ 
EEE. S46 udadicdiwsctdedeseunwseheuanaes tous 
DE cd gatingo0sGecnndccccnuesanathedweowas 
Dt ‘citeneanwbesewauddaemnnmay eee wee eume 
EE. HSenpeecesnss+vsashtzecsornenetssennes 
MOET. Se6b64E6dGbs 00 br ceickedennebeeeuresis 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 
Extra Short Clears.......... 35-45 
extra Gert TOS... nccccccs 35-45 
Regular Plates . -. 6-8 







Clear Plates . . 
PD .ckitdwanewa neces ton 
Green Square Jowls.......... 
Green Rough Jowls.......... 


Ge WE ooo 5 cn ere ns-tntbeemewened 
EE OY so nbtcebdetseekeeeeeecon 9. 
Refined, boxed, N. Y.—Export.......... 


Neutral, in tierces 
Raw leaf 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings 


cheese and eggs on Oct. 1, 1934: 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, 
1934. 1934. 

Butter, creamery, Ibs....124,814 120.467 

Cheese, American, Ibs...108,646 103,805 


Cheese, Swiss, Ibs....... 9,241 
Cheese, Brick-Munster, 

Ibs. ot 
Cheesee, Limburger, Ibs.. 1.497 
Cheese, all other, Ibs..... 6,586 





Eggs, shell, cases ...... 6,803 fA 
Eggs, frozen, Ibs......... 99,881 111,994 





~~ 





CURING MATERIALS. 





Cwt. Sacks. 
Witrite a soda (Chgo. warehouse 
) 
1 to 4 bbls. delivered..... cove --» $9.08 
5 or more bbls. delivered........ ...... 8.93 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated........... 6.12 5.90 
Small crystals ....cccccccscccces 7.12 6.90 
Medium crystals .........seseeees 7.50 7.25 
BOR MED Scccbuaccivos vowes 7.87% 7.65 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda. 3 3.25 
Salt. per ton, in carlots only, f.o. b. “Chicago: 
PORTERANE  ccsvevcccccsccevccesecccvcessecs $6.60 
Medium, air dried... ..cccccsccccccccccces 9.10 
aa 10.60 
Detroit rock carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago... 6.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
TS rrr cree @3.09 
Second sugar, 90 basis............-.5. none 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%). 4 


Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 








f.o.b. Reserve, La., less | ae @4.15 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......... @4.05 
SPICES. 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole. Ground, 




















Allspice, Prime ........eeeeeeeees 6% 8 
Resifted .........seeeeceeeeecers 7 8% 
Chili Pepper, Fancy.......--+eseee- a 22 
Chili Powder, Fancy.......cccccese ni 21% 
Cloves, Amboyna .......scceseeees 23 27 
MOGGSASCAP 2... ccccccccccsccccces 15 18 
Sc vet dementene in sovdnes ae 14% 17% 
Garlic, Pure Dehydrated .......... ad 25 
Ginger, Jamaica .........+seeeees 20% 23 
= SPASaebeCaeasebaseeneeres 9 12 
rere TTT TT Te TT 8 10 
sehen ‘Faney Banda ....ccccccccces 60 65 
BE seceeseso% 58 62 
E. & W. I. Blend. “e ee 60 
austara Flour, Fancy 24 
Ph TE .weteceonsees ie 15% 
No. F eb enecedeseereeee oe ee 12 
Nutmegs, Fancy Banda oe 23 
Mast EnGia 2 nccccccccccccscccces oe 18 
BW. E. Beem. ccccccccecs “e 16 
Onion, “Dehydrated Latieaaeberwsesiaain ae 24 
Paprika, Extra Fancy .......se.0. <s 25% 
EE driipcnein ea clewe een ee eeuene ee - 24% 
WROGITTR cc cccccccccccccesevesesce oe 22 
OO rr om 36 
Sweet Red Pepper ......cscsccoces oe 26% 
Pepper, Cayenne .....ccccccccccces = HH 
Red ~~. WO. Licccccccsceccces es 16 
Si ce aneperentee ss: ees 15% 
Black Alleppy Sicpat eure eobenehina simeraacens 13% 15 
Black TAMPONE ...cccccccccccccce 13 144 
Black Tellicherry .....cccccccccece 14 16 
Black Decorticated ........ses0e+- ae 19 
White Java Muntok............... 28 30 
White Singapore .......cscccecees pis 29% 
White Packers ....ccccosccccccccce 2 
SEEDS AND HERBS. 
Ground for 
Whole. Sausage. 
Cope BaeG .cccccscoveseeceosns 9% nly 
CNN MOON cccccccevecccccesceese 50 55 
OS EES os Ue 20 
Coriander Morocco, Bleached 8 
Coriander Natural (No. 1). 6% 815 
Coriander, Natural No. 2..... ee be 
Mustard Seed, Yellow English...... 12 14 
EEE, wcccceseocooreceseossees 11 13 
PEE ad00.ccccrdenvweneeswens 8% 10% 
DERPEEME, TOGRGR 2 cccccsccevcess 37 
DT EL didiaGraabeninnd babe deln 6% 84 
CE as co-ed Sncmencosuceddeedesoe ll 4 
Sage, Dalmatian Fancy .......... 7 
po ee Se Breese 6% 8% 
ANIMAL OILS. 
BE GID. 6.n0'nscc ccccsccéesveesensss a 
PE PI ons oc vincincakeneneracess 9% 
EE Sina ceh caedsueudeuua gure aes @ 9% 
ES Di hadtiscins 5.0.0 ¢sewaweenenateeee @ 9% 
rr errr t @9 
EE cccwcc choncchoan ace oewne @ 8% 
a’ ee eS eee ee @ 8% 
tf 2 eee @8s 
i ES vccaacctovcwnragnces dee @ 1% 
OI @ 8% 
4... eR eee: @16% 
i ee eS See ae a 
Special neatsfoot oil...............2-+- @9% 
a ree att 
ee Fee @ 8 


Oil weighs 744 Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in bi 








COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 @1.42% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.30 @1.82% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.474 G16 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.3744@1.40 
White oak ham tierces............ 2.22%4@2.25 
Red oak lard tierces.............. 1.97% @2.00 
White oak lard tierces............ 2.07% @2.10 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES pone dead «a 
Sacks Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Ue CER “BD GO ENON oon cows ce ellecccesces $5.25 
$0.08 WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, Etc. Bn tins, : BP Qs 6<0swiseteasesosase’ 5.75 
8.93 Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. @16 @i3¥, ‘Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
% 5.90 Carcass Beef. Picnic shoulders ........ @10 @ 614 ee ep 6.25 
+4 8.90 Week onied’ Garou: Sktoned acme a alia els Sa SONGS FOG, BOW GBs 604cccdeees0sistine 7.00 
7.25 Prime native steers— Oct. 17, 1934. 1933. a a Se eee @10 @ 7 Smoked link sausage in hog casings~ 
‘4 is SED .6nsennavceenion 13 @14 ll @12 | eee @13 @ 7 ee Ge Se OD ia occ ccscesveecccsen 5.50 
ee 600- 800 .....---- eee 13 @14 10%@11_ ~~ Boston butts ........... @13% @10 Large tins, 1 to crate...........seeeeeeeee 6.25 
ge $6.60 Re 14 @15 9%@ 9% _sCiBooneless watts, cellar = 
=e *o.10 Good native steers— aa... ae @6 
iby eRe eS 114@12% 10 @11 Tails ........022220I @ 8 @ 5 DRY SALT MEATS. 
“on GIP SOD  .cccccccccecse 13 @13% 9144@10 WOOK BOMB .cccwccccecs @ 3 @ 2% 
ED seccevssneeeees 13% @14 8%@ 9% Slip bones ............. @ 9 @T7 Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs................ @13% 
nie Blade BNI, Sire hp egrtaitlerd at byt @ 6 Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibe.........ccccees @13 
@3.09 Medium steers— Pigs’ feet ....cccrcsses @ 4 @ 2% _ Rib bellies, 25@80 Ibs. ............ce0e @13} 
none ME  ..60cowetevieaes 10%@11% 94@10 Kidneys, per Ib. ....... @ 8 @5 : Fat WEE Miivnccveccsecseeenss @12% 
@4.65 Ss aes 114%4@12% 4 | he eee @ 6 @ 4% Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.................. @12: 
re eee 134%4@14%4 Bi Eeoins se nee'edeveceweenre @ 4 @ oa Regular plates .........+ssseeeeeeeeeee @11% 
@4.15 Heifers, good, 400-600 ...1144@12% pnp Ba eed baudipcutedercca mes $ : @ ou PE Ie OE ate eee @u 
@4.05 conga” Ne *~ Sieercalieciale tate 5%4@ 8 SS) | Be, sors teseexerevers ‘ g ov 
Hind quarters, chocie ...  @18 } a # "einai ,- WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Fore quarters, choice.... @10 @ 8% DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. ». 
Beef Cuts. (Quotations cover fancy grades.) Fancy reg. hams, 1416 tbs.........-.. 19 @20 
. Maney skc ams, 14@16 Ibs............ 2 @ 
Steer loins, prime ...... mnenenes eo Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons........ @26 Standard reg. hams, 4@1e “ibs peice cone 17 @18 
bales.) Steer loins, No. 1 ...... D36 @ Country style sausage, fresh in links.. @19% Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., short shank.......... 12% @13% 
>, Ground. Steer loins, No. 2 ..... @28 19 Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. @16% Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., nae So See 114%¥@12 
#8 Steer short loins, prime. — @27 Country style sausage, smoked......... @20% Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs.................- snes 
8 Steer short loins, No. 1. @48 - @25 Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @19%4 Standard bacon, sae. SRE NS. @21 
8% Steer short loins, hanes <. yoo . Frankfurts in hog casings............. ‘@17% No. 1 beef ham — a 
22 Steer = =. a oe on @14 Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @14% Insides, 8@12 @22 
y Steer loin - Bee er 131, Bologna in beef middles, choice........ @15% Outsides, $a0 I @18 
Cow 10iNS ...-++++-+eeee @l 2 Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... @14 Knuckles, 5@9 Tbs. 18 $3 
18 Cow short loins ........ @19 16 Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.... @17™% Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. @30% 
vy 174% Cow loin ends (hips) . @l 11 Liver sausage in hog bungs............ @16% Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. @31% 
25 Steer ribs, prime ...... ‘unquoted 14 SPN CUNONE iors. cc uclakocicditeck occ @16% Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........ @20% 
4% 2 Steer ribs, No. 1 ....... 2 i New England luncheon specialty....... @21 Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 
12 Steer ribs, No., F sevess @2 1 Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... *@15% Cooked loin roll, smoked................ @35 
10 pad _ > Pa Noreves @10 e iy Tongue RI Ee cat oly cae aii onide sa @25%, 
p we OG ceccces Pe CR, eed cisdenedecseeceeseus @1T% 
Steer rounds, prime ....unquoted G10” é 
0 Se ee, ee: @ oy, Souse - wginsctsesesusensesssenssonses $.. BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
24 Steer rounds, No. ae eaves @i1 @ a" iui ES iS EE Tae " us " = 
Steer chucks, prime ...unquote OR POEM, DOGWIRR. 22 ccc cccccesscaceses 29.00 
18% Steer chucks, No. 1 ee @ 9% : 1% DRY SAUSAGE. Fomity back pork, 2s 4 rH pieces ‘See a ee 
Steer chucks, No. 2 ..... ‘amily back por t) eces...... -00 
> Cow rounds ............ g 8% 6% a. o— > hog bungs.......... eo” Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 25.50 
16 Cow checks Vebpnocedace @ o. 5% Norma — eocescccecccccccccccs @28 Giese pate por, 25 to 35 peices...... = 
lig ie pe a @ 9% «-_—«_s«@_B_—MATMET ... eee e eee ceceesecceccccessees ONO es RR CRO ba De oie : 
sy Medium plates ......... @ 5 3 ye ot, choi gabe euerenes obeceteece @27 NTI en Se set eas @26.50 
241g Briskets, No. 1 ........ @13 9 Miince marae” te ioe cocccees 35 A EEE ORS @18.00 
29 Steer navel ends Set hadaie @ z 3% BO “salam few c. ditio e dungs. @18 Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbls. @19.00 
mw UEVCL CREB .cccesese QOS Qe £ Geran aa see ota” *°°? = " 
38% a dike @7 5 Frisses, choloey ins int ng middles.......... 3 
zi ee aa Pepperonl «.s-es+-0cccceccccccuecee, @80% VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
15% Strip loins, No. 2........ @55 85 a" new condition.............. a 
% Sirloin butts, No. 1.--..- @28 20 - Pi Ebbnmsaasverveees+s seereeecees rl Regular tripe, 200-Ib. DbI.........ceccccses $12.00 
14% Sirloin butts, No. 2...... * @18 @17 a = = AMB.... sees eeeeceeeces Honey comb tripe, 200-lb. bbl.............. 5.00 
16 Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 65 50 rginia hams ..........s++.. cecccccce 36 Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ 19.00 
18 ee: rs Tamb tongues, short cut, 200:ib. bbi 2.2.2. 40.00 
. = — 13 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. mee (uinemes 
: Shoulder clods ......... 8 7 (F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
_ 8 ain eo Bu OLEOMARGARINE. 
Insides, green, 698 Ihe.. @ 8% 8 ee ee Se se eeeeeeees @10% 
tsides, green, bs. 7% shdarcbahaecste” White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 
quate Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. a 7 7% — — — trimmings............ cas ee rolls or weiate, fo. -b. Chi ane. 11% 
tee e cee ee cece eeceeeees 1 t cartons, f.0.b. Chicago 10 
>. Sausage. MRE MIMI A ca'cavsa Css os ceeataeocesen 5 @5% pe 8 
. Beef Products. sn dE... aha ideale ge maa nee delet @ 8% PRUE GUE Sos onc Sa reac teow aes . 11% 
) 55 Brains (per Ib.) ....... @ 7 @ ¢ Mative Reneless bull meat (heavy).... @ oy 
i iaahiailend Shears Shan mea teem meee ereeseereeeeeseees 
iM ‘oe SRT ERS, 216 15 MORGIOED GROUND oc ce teccccesccesumdecs ¢ 5% LARD. 
3G 8% Sweetbreads ...... ahem 18 15 SE QO ncn dacacewessebuccenee @ 4% 
7 Ox-tail, per Ib. ........ D7 7 Beef cheeks (trimmed)............eee0. @ 4 Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... $9.4214b 
> 14 Fresh tripe, plain PEs 4 3% Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up...... » 4% Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade...... 9.42%b 
1 13 Fresh tripe, H. ©. ..... 8 ~ Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.. @ 4% = Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago 105% 
au 10% aaa eat aie eet @18 12 Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up..... 4%@ 4% om rendered, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. 1% 
7 40 Kidneys, per Ib. ........ 8 9 eae er woecee e 2 kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 
Bu 8% Pork tongue, canner trim, S.P.......... 15% a eS ORE REELS DT ES 115% 
1 14 Veal. . ; Neutral, in tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. 12% 
7 8 ~ ne - Lm - - SAUSAGE CASINGS. Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ 10% 
5% % Good carcass ...........10 9 10 (F.0.B,. CHICAGO.) 
Good saddles ........... 12 15 12 14 (Pric tod’ t Sacter f ) 
Good MOMS eee eee sees ® gio 8 10 a a quoted to manufacturers of sausage. OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
UE cccvscenes eef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack. 25 I GE Me nonin canst daekevesuennad 10 10 
2% Veal Products. Domestic rounds, 140 pack 88 Prime No. 1 oleo Oil.....--------.. 00.0. oua@io” 
ene Betlen: each .....<.o.. - 8 8 Export rounds, wide.. @50 Prime No. 2 ol00 Ofl.........ccccccccee 9%@ 9% 
@ 9% Sweetbreads 25 35 expect at medium 4 Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 9%@ 9% 
AUS oe esse eens xport rounds. narrow 
e Hs SE ED ccaescccocsa 25 38 No 1 weasands. @O5 
8g 0. weasands 05 
@ 8% Lamb. No. 1 bongs ai2 TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
@ 8 Choice lambs 13 12 eeeee . 
@ 1% Medium 1 Ber sroweniees Middles, regular eecccccscccccceces @75 Edible tallow, aden (1% acid, 45 titre.. 6% 
@ at Stan lene : xg is: elec, iy SG Asem, 220 Brtme packete' align reeesccenenss ye ot 
@16% Medium saddles @13 12 —" ’ "L485 No. 1 tallow, 10% = ee cecccccccccce 4%@ 5 
@i2% io. 1 . OVE veeereeeeeseeeeees seteeeeeeeeees Special tallow ...........- Pacecsneess 5 @ 5% 
@ 9% Medium fores ’ ¢ 9 8 Dried bladders: yn TE NONI a0 vccccccesedisioce 5% 
@ lamb fries, per ib. @26 25 49:55 te with: Sat 1.10 WO BTORBO 2c ccccccccccccccsccce 54%@ 5% 
1 @8 lamb tongues, per tb. @i2 @15 ISS fe. Wile, OAS........:00-:0::000:- SD Yew Gee De ee 
rels contain mb kidneys, per Ib. @15 @15 DOR OS FH, Cie sec cess scececarssses a e 4  “Seseehianaeen 1 
| in barrels. sean OO Uk Wie Wes cckiecccscoceens RR renee emanates a6 kad 
utton. 
————— Hog casings: 
Beary Ln ee Qs Q3 Narrow, per I 3 VOB. oe aasseseseeeees 2.45 VEGETABLE OILS. 
Ba ae @7 arrow, special, per ,. eer coccdel 
a eg sarees @ 6 @ 4 SRNR, MINE oy 6:d:dies cons cemesicios'eedied 2.00 Crude cottonseed off in tanks, f.o.b. 
a eases @ 9 @7 Wide, per 100 > Came eah wher etn squeewee 1.80 VOUEG BEOREE, BECME, ccc cccessssces a 9% 
40 @1.42% li ae DE Sccsmeaedess @ 4 @ 2 Extra wide, per 100 yds............... 2.15 White, deodorized, in bblis., f.0.b. Chgo. j 4 
0 oi. Muttes kee iendranes Qs @ 4 Export : Bang coke WaeG aeaineee ce seeet Zz yaee, —. Ags ameaeeaoe 
eee Ce CORB oo... cc ccccce @ MD BUR sc cccccccccccscocosees 6 oap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0.b........... igen 
sas mete a Be WR ES e : @ : Me _ ag ah sbe-vacnneencebens ee 73% — =. in ke 1£0-b. mils SS 75% @ 7 
ee rn COW owe c ccs @ mall prime BUNGE. ..ccccccccccccccccccs @ ya bean o' a eeegee re E 
974% @2.00 = tongues, per Ib... @12 g 9 Middies. per set..... seecensece ccccceee op Cocoanut oil. seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. re 4 8 
0714 @2.10 P heads, each ...... @10 @ 8 GU Soc vcaccscckcoevebeeccokosess .08 Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago......... 6%@ 6 
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RETAIL SECTION 


Cookery Knowledge Improves 
Cutting and Sales 


This retailer finds it pays to give customers constructive 
suggestions on ways to cook the meat he sells them. 


discovered that a knowledge of 
cooking would help him in his meat 
sales. Having discovered this fact he 
acted upon it and took courses in both 
cooking and baking. 


A MEAT DEALER in the west has 


The result of his progressiveness has 
been a steady growth of business for 
his market, particularly among young 
housewives who are none too experi- 
enced these days. He finds that the 
knowledge of how to cook certain cuts 
properly increases the customer’s appre- 
ciation of the meat. Too often he found 
they were trying to roast or broil meat 
they should cook with a little water. 


Makes Good Cooks. 

“When a young housewife comes into 
the market and says she wants link sau- 
sage,” explains this dealer, “we give her 
something else besides the sausage. 
When we sell the item we say, ‘We’ve 
learned a little secret about link sau- 
sage. It’s much better if you roll it in 
flour before frying. Cooked in that 
manner, it won’t crack nor shrink and 
it tastes a whole lot better.’ Now not 
one woman in fifty knows that fact 
about cooking sausage. That’s why 
they are grateful for the information; 
it’s making better cooks of them. We 
have assembled information about every 
kind of meat and how it should be 
cooked. We pass this out to the young 
shoppers. They’ll call on us for infor- 
mation and we make a meat sale.” 


His knowledge of cookery has also 
helped him in cutting the meat. He 
knows that an unevenly cut pork chop 
will cook unevenly; he knows how best 
to cut a chuck roast for proper cooking. 
And he makes sure that his customers 
know such facts. It builds business 
when the customers know that their 
dealer knows how to cut for cooking. 
According to this dealer, that is the 
essential matter in meat cutting— 
making the cut fit the cookery. 


Importance of Good Cutting. 

“We believe that meat cutting should 
be a work of art,” he says. “It is cer- 
tain that good cutting improves the 
cookery, and also the customer’s dispo- 
sition. For instance, we practice speed 
in cutting. This is impressive. When 
a customer asks for a chicken, by cut- 
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ting it up in less than two minutes, and 
at the same time talking to her about 
the right way to cook the bird, we make 
an impression because the average 
woman has tried to cut up a chicken 
herself and knows how difficult it is. 
Therefore, we make it look easy and 
make the cooking sound easy. 


“This means that we gradually con- 
vince the housewife that we know our 
business thoroughly, and she trusts us. 
Not only does that mean she is a good 
customer, but it also means that we are 
able to sell a lot of unusual cuts. By 


five legs of lamb sold on the last feature 
day. With each sale went some cookery 
knowledge. This is not “pushed” onto 
the customer. The suggestions for 
cooking are merely discussed with the 
housewife. This has built up a com- 
radeship between customer and mer- 
chant, so that it would be difficult for 
any other merchant to win the business 


away. 
oe 


PUSH SAUSAGE SALES. 


A meat market can make money for 
itself by becoming the headquarters for 
the kind of sausage that consumers like, 
Sausage has more individuality per- 
haps, than any other meat. Many con- 
sumers have a particular preference 
for one brand. Probably packaging has 
more to do with this matter than many 
people realize. Perhaps if steaks and 
chops were packaged we would find 
people calling for them by brand name 
the same as for sausage, hams and 





GRATEFUL BRIDE GETS ADVICE ON MEAT COOKERY. 


A meat dealer finds that his ability to advise his customers on the proper ways to 
cook the cuts of meat he sells them wins and holds more customers for him than 
any other thing he has ever done. 


having the customer’s confidence and by 
being able to tell her how to cook the 
slow movers, we’ve found that we no 
longer have any difficulty about clean- 
ing out at a good price.” 

Cooking Knowledge Sells Specials. 

Another effective merchandising angle 
which this dealer has developed as a 
tie-in with his cookery is the featured 
item. He features a cut by featuring 
new ways to cook it. This means addi- 
tional sales. In a town of less than 
5,000 people, his records show twenty- 


bacon as well as other branded foods. 


All of this means that sausage is a 
good item for both the packer and the 
retailer to merchandise. By pushing 
the sales of these popular products, the 
packer brings one of his recognizable 
items to the attention of the consumer 
and the retailer gains the reputation 
for selling a product that his customer 
likes. Furthermore, sausage is an eco- 
nomical item to sell and an economical 
item for the consumer to buy. Sau- 
sages can be sold in volume at a price 
which insures a fair and reasonable 
profit for the dealer who makes an 
effort to move them into consumption. 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The following markets have recently 
been opened in Minneapolis, Minn.: at 
259 Cedar ave., by Leroy Norman; at 
4805—4th ave., by B. M. Schorn, jr., 
at 322 Cedar Lake Road by Leon J. 
Haskins. 


Frank Auckshun of Denison, Ia. has 
sold out his meat market to Ben Witt. 


A. A. Hanft has opened a new mar- 
ket at 161 N. Snelling ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. J. N. Vesterby has opened one 
at 659 Dale st., in the same city. 


A new meat market has been opened 
in Milwaukee, Wis. at 1550 W. Grant 
st., by Roman Trawczynski. 


0. W. Kettelhut who formerly oper- 
ated a meat market in Elkhorn, Wis., 
has taken over the market in Delavan, 
Wis. formerly owned by the Host 
Brothers. George Pankin will be in 
charge of the Delavan market. 


B. O. Jenkins has leased the Wopat 
meat market building and equipment on 
Main st., Reedsburg, Wis. 


New Central Market operated by 
Phil Saks opened recently in Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 


W. W. Royer and John Flannigan 
will open a new market in Tomahawk, 
Wis., soon, to be known as Royer’s City 
Meat Market. They will specialize in 
home made sausage. Fred Buss of 
Tomahawk will be the manager of the 
market. 


Ben Edwards has purchased the Ske- 
- Bros., meat market in Shullsburg, 

is. 

A new meat and grocery store has 
been opened in Sioux City, Ia., by M. 
Levich & Son who operate two other 
stores of the same kind in Sioux City. 

E. B. Dorland has resumed the man- 
_ of his meat market at Clinton, 
a. 

City Market and Grocery, Black 
River Falls, Wis., formerly operated 
by W. B. Jahr, has been taken over by 
Charles Vogt. 

Joe Wasser’s meat market at Pres- 
cott, Wis., was recently completely de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Werner Nyffenegger has purchased 
the Darlington meat market, Darling- 
ton, Wis., from A. W. Zaloudek. 

A. J. Waggoner has opened a new 
meat market in Decatur, IIl. 

H. P. Christensen, Albert Lea, Minn., 
has sold his meat market to W. A. 


Mills. 
a 
HOW TO MERCHANDIZE MEAT. 


Meat merchandising demonstrations 
have been conducted by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in seven 
states since the beginning of the fall 
program, with a total attendance of 
18,680 according to a report of that 
organization. As indicative of the wide- 
spread interest in the lectures and 
demonstrations, the report shows that 
tetailers representing 86 cities and 
towns have been in attendance at the 
dealer meetings. Groups reached have 
included, in addition to retailers, house- 
wives, teachers, students, dietitians, 
and service clubs. One of the largest 

gh-school audiences to attend any 
school demonstration packed the audi- 
torlum at Battle Creek, Mich., 2,600 
students and teachers being present. 


Week ending October 20, 1934 


SEPTEMBER FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Chicago. New York. 
Wholesale fresh meat prices for | Wholesale fresh meat prices for 
September, 1934, with comparisons: September, 1934, with comparisons: ° 











BEEF. BEEF. 
Sept., Aug., Sept., Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1934. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1934. 1933. 
Steer— Steer— 
300-500 Ibs., 300-500 Ibs 
Choice ....$14.25 $12.52 $10.20 Choice -$15.33 $13.84 $10.26 
neradante 12. 11.60 9.24 ood - 13.65 12.84 9.04 
Medium 10.40 9.44 7.75 - 10. 10.09 7.40 
Common 7.98 7.14 6.30 . & 7.52 6.14 
500-600 Ibs., 
Choice 14.25 12.65 10.02 Choice -. 15.36 13.94 10.37 
7 ee 11.65 ——— 0dlltlt(‘(‘(‘“ lé*S *S wget’ 13.65 12.87 9.19 
Medium ; 10.44 9.49 = 7.75 — tee = * 4 ES 
iommon 05 7.1 6.22 ommon ... 8. 2 b 
600-700 lbs., ” 600-700 Ibs., 
Choice 14.90 18.16 9.79 Choice - 15.83 14.31 10.24 
eae 13.78 11.93 ) ieee... 2 14.17 13.05 9.24 
Medium 11.46 9.98 7.75 _ Medium ... 11.43 7.54 
700 Ibs. up, 700 Ibs. up, 
Choice 15.41 13.68 9.75 Choice 15.94 14.35 10.17 
Sa 4.31 12.68 9.00 coccese Mee © 6 BGS 9.21 
Cow— Cow— 
a 9.25 8.64 7.50 ee 9.90 10.01 7.67 
Medium ... 7.95 7.18 6.22 Medium ... 8.38 847 6.46 
Common ... 6.86 6.00 4.72 Common ... 7.04 6.47 5.46 
VEAL AND CALF CARCASSES. veat VEAL AND CALF CARCASSES. 
Veal eal— 
Choice .... 12.76 8 85 Choice .... 14.62 12.28 14.30 
oS are 11.60 . 4 13.3 Geek .c0cs 13.12 11.14 12.66 
Medium ... 10.46 8.94 1032 Medium ... 10.96 9.58 11.08 
Common ... 9.39 7.44 8:80 Gai Common ... 9.35 8.10 9.34 
Calf— ‘alf— 
i 9.38 8. EUR .. as 11.20 9.42 10.56 
Medium ... 8.48 +s Se Medium ... 9.52 8.15 9.24 
Common ... 7.58 6.07 aes Common ... 8.18 TAT 8.05 
LAMB AND MUTTON. LAMB AND MUTTON. 
Lamb— Lamb— 
38 Ibs. down, 38 lbs. down, 
Choice . 14.388 15.51 13.35 Choice .... 15.04 16.20 14.22 
Good .. 13.36 14.45 12.35 aa 13.94 15.26 13.02 
Medium - 12.22 12.75 10.79 Medium ... 12.90 13.85 11.60 
Common ... 10.96 10.58 8.84 Common ... 11.84 12.11 9.89 
39-45 Ibs., 39-45 lbs., 
Choice .... 14.88 15.51 18.35 Choice .... 15.04 16.18 14.11 
Good ...... 13.36 14.45 12.35 Good ...... 13.92 15.26 12.96 
Medium ... 12.22 12.75 10.79 Medium ... 12.90 13.84 11.60 
Common 10.96 10.58 8.84 Common ... 11.84 12.19 9.90 
46-55 Ibs., 46-55 Ibs., 
Choice .... 13.80 14.61 12.53 Choice .... 14.43 15.46 13.20 
ees 13.26 13.61 11.71 Good ...... 13.62 14.62 12.32 
Yearling— Yearling— 
40-55 Ibs., 40-55 Ibs., 
Choice Choice 13.43 
. ase : ¢ a eS 11.92 
Medium Medium 10.92 
Mutton (ewe)— Mutton (ewe)— 
70 lbs. down, 70 lbs. down, 
heeding 7.18 7.06 eee 7.25 5.36 
Medium 6.18 6.06 4.36 Medium ... 6.12 6.14 4.31 
Common 5.18 5.06 Common ... 5.18 4.83 3.26 
FRESH PORK. FRESH PORK. 
Hams— Hams— 
ee eee ee $16.69 $16.22 $ 9.25 8 eee 18.19 15.82 
Loins— Loins— 
ee, See 17.21 17.73 13.70 SO. See 18.10 18.06 15.47 
a ae 17.14 17.68 13.20 re 18.00 18.08 15.36 
U9-T8 IDS. OVE... 2 cccccces 14.79 15.42 11.28 12-15 Ibe. avg............ 16.08 16.31 13.28 
Ue ae errr 11.90 12.68 8.68 16-22 Ibs. avg............ 14.12 14.67 10.94 
Shoulders, N. Y. style, skinned. Shoulders, N, Y. style, skinned. 
ee eer 13.42 12.07 6.63 BID TS. BUR. occ ccccccee 15.21 12.76 8.30 
Picnics— Picnics— 
32 eS See re SO TR Dic cscscazs eee 
Butts, Boston style Butts, Boston style. 
© @ Ws. Mivcscs cas%0 15.95 15.31 9.61 & DB Be - Os uss heap 17.49 15.39 10.45 
Spareribs, half sheet........ 10.83 8.82 5.80 Spareribs, half sheet........ 12.44 9.12 6.81 








LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED. 


Prices of steers, lambs and hogs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and 
retail fresh meat prices, New York, during September, 1934: 


Average prices 


Average wholesale 
live animals’ 


Composite retail 
price of carcasses? 
r 100 Il 


price in cents 


per 100 lbs. per Ib.3 
Chicago. New York. New York. 
Sept., Aug., oon Sept., Aug., Sept., —_. Aug., Sept... 
1984. 1934. 1933. 19384. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1934. 1933. 
Steers— 7 
ee eres $10.14 $9.18 $ 6.66 $15.83 $14.31 $10.24 $30.46 $28.79 $26.56 
ee rs eee ~ 8.04 7.31 5.91 14.17 13.05 9.24 26.68 24.55 22.28 
ED  ic-vcveccvaeuint enews 5.96 5.47 5.038 10.88 10.16 7.40 21.37 19.48 19.05 
Lambs— 
rr ee 6.79 7.07 7.28 15.04 16.20 14.22 26.60 26.18 23.96 
err 6.48 6.58 6.84 13.94 15.26 13.02 22.16 22.38 20.53 
CR re ES ee 6.13 6.04 6.13 12.90 13.85 11.60 20.01 19.41 17.36 
Hogs— 
WN 60 '5:.0:04a5 4g ven eeesee 7.12 6.24 4.83 18.30 16.62 11.65 23.02 20.14 16.48 
1Average of daily quotations on choice steers 1,100-1,300 lbs., good and medium steers, 900-1,100 
lbs.; lambs, 90 Ibs. down; hogs, 200-220 Ibs. excluding processing tax. 
2Average of daily quotations on beef carcasses 600-700 lbs.; lamb carcasses, 38 Ibs. down: hog 
products consisting of smoked hams, bacon, picnics, and fresh loins and lard combined in pro- 
portion to their respective yields from live weight. 


%Composite average of semi-monthly retail quotations on various cuts (including lard) combined 
in proportion to their respective yields from live weight. 
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Salesrooms: 
425-435 E. 102nd St. 


A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co. 


Complete Market 
Equipment 


aN 


NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory: 


Phone Atwater 0880 for all 
Branches 


406 East 102nd St. 


Bronx Branch: 
739 Brook Ave. 




















Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


> os 6 6 
Sal ps -_ Sn] is snl ss A on) , 
#5 +23 38 +3 +3 +3 
&2 &3 &% S38 33 38% 
Beef: 
Porterhouse steak .. .44 .37 .45 .40 .33 .37 
Sirloin steak ...... .37 .33 .39 .33 .26 .33 
Round steak ...... 35 .80 .87 .28 .22 .29 
Rib roast, Ist 6 ribs .29 .23 .29 .24 .20 .24 
Chuck roast ....... .20 .17 .20 .19 .15 .19 
BENNO BOSE cccccces « 2 «(8 lo «(Cl 9 11 
Lamb: 
BOM cescesccecoses ¢ 25 .21 .22 .24 .20 .22 
Loin chops ........ .36 .38 .35 .35 .30 .34 
Rib chops .......... -29 .30 .28 .30 .26 .28 
EE axenciianne 10 @ 9 12 10 1 
Pork: 
Chops, center cuts.. .30 .28 .28 .28 .26 .25 
Bacon, strips ....... 33 .23 .24 .31 .20 .20 
Bacon, sliced ...... .387 .27 .28 .37 .25 .26 
Hams, whole ...... .27 .19 .20 .25 .17 .16 
Picnics, smoked ... .17 .11 .14 .17 .11 .12 
BE eduterecccences 16 12 12 14 «28 (OD 
Veal: 
COED. sn ccwcccncsee « 40 .40 .39 .34 .30 .30 
EGG GROSS. .cccceecs 83 .82 .32 .28 .24 .26 
By GOED ccccosvcee s 28 .26 .26 .24 .21 .21 
Stewing (breast) .. .14 .13 .13 .12 .10 .10 


AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


At the meeting of South Brooklyn 
Branch Tuesday of this week, David 
Van Gelder gave a blackboard demon- 
stration and talk on the various cuts of 
meat. At the next meeting of the 
branch, the health clinic will be held. 


David Van Gelder gave a general 
business talk with blackboard demon- 
strations at the meeting of Brooklyn 
Branch Thursday of last week. The 
next meeting, October 25, will be a 
ecard party. Phil Finkelstein and Ar- 
thur Burck are in charge. 

Plans for a social event were gotten 
under way by the Ladies’ Auxiliary at 
their meeting Thursday afternoon, last 
week. Routine matters were discussed 
and Mrs. William Kramer presided. 
Next meeting, October 25, will be a 
social, with Mrs. Max Haas and Mrs. 
Kellerman as hostesses. 


The many friends of Fred Hirsch, 
business manager, Bronx Branch, will 
be pleased to hear that he is so much 
improved he expects to return home 
from the hospital in about a week. 








SAVE TRUCKS—SAVE FLOORS 
WITH NEW WHEELS 


Floor trucks, trailers, have double life with new wheels. 
With rubber tires—noiseless—power saving—they can 









be applied to almost every service. 
and new axles. 


Bulletin A-521-N. 


(eG (ean 
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Made to fit old axles or complete with roller bearings 


They modernize old equipment at low cost. Ask for 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.), quincy, itt. 


TRIC 





—_—=— 


111 READE ST. 


Registered 66 Sun Green Brand’”’ U.8.Pat.0f. 


PISTACHIOS 


will render your products more attractive and delicious 
—write for our samples and new low prices. 


AMERICAN PISTACHIO CORPORATION 


America’s Oldest Importers of Pistachio Nuts 





Ye Olde New York branch of retajj 
meat dealers held a meeting on Octo- 
ber 16 and had as its guest speaker 
Dr. Hertzog of the department of 
health, who talked on health regula. 
tions and their relation to retail meat 
activities in New York. 


The ball committee of the combined 
Ye Olde New York and Washington 
Heights branches is making progress in 
preparation of the program for the 
annual affair to be held January 27 
1935, at the Hotel Commodore. ; 

George Kramer, chairman of the 
National Association board of directors, 
visited Chicago last week, and was one 
of the speakers at the annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. His subject was “How the 
Retail Meat Industry Must Adjust It- 
self to New Conditions.” 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and 
destroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended October 13, 1934, were as fol- 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 456 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 842 lbs.; Bronx, 174 lbs.; To- 
tal, 1,472 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 9 lbs. 
Poultry—Brooklyn, 3 lbs.; Manhattan, 
123 lbs.; Bronx, 9 lbs.; Total 135 Ibs. 


a 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
J. J. Miller, Wilson & Co., Chicago 
office, is spending scme time in the 
New York area. 


Visitors to New York last week in- 
cluded W. C. Buethe, treasurer, and 
W. D. Hoffman, comptroller, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago. A. T. Budgell, wool de- 
partment, Wilson & Co., Boston, was 
also in New York last week. 


L. B. Dodd, beef department, and E. 
E. Hughes, canned foods department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, were 
visitors to New York for several days 
last week. 

F. L. Faulkner, automotive depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
was in New York last week and visited 
at the plant of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Company. 


John F. Tippett, president, Interna- 
tional Products Corporation, New 
York, visited Chicago last week to at- 
tend the annual convention of the In- 
stitute. 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, 
H 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Broker 


Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
oof and Horn Meal 

















The National Provisioner 
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MATHER STOCK CAR CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Builders of this Cudahy Refrigerator Line Car 














Low temperature with least possible ice consumption 


is accomplished in this car by Mather patented method 
of construction and application of insulation. This 
insures transportation of food products in a clean and 
wholesome condition and at the proper temperature, 
thereby eliminating claims for spoilage in transit. 
These cars are saving shippers 20% of their usual 
icing expense. Full steel underframe with steel super- 


Agar Packing & Provision Co. 
Birmingham Packing Co. 
William Davies Co., Inc. 
Hunter Packing Co. 


David Levi. & Co. 


Hygrade Food Products Corp. 


Peyton Packing Co. 
The Rath Packing Co. 


structure frame construction protects the insulation 
100% even with severe switching shocks, also elimi- 
nates weaving, etc., which is so destructive to insula- 
tion in ordinary cars. It is a pleasure to name the 
following users of these cars who are receiving the 
benefits of modern principles of refrigerator car con- 
struction. Ask the people who use them. For fur- 
ther particulars address the builders. 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Superior Packing 

Tovrea Packing Co. 

Wilson Car Lines 




















visioner 


Jasmine 


Hams—Bacon-—Sausage—Shortening 











HOUSTON 


PACKING COMPANY 


Houston, Texas 


G. L. Childress, Gen. Mgr. 


Beef and Pork Packers 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES PERETLIEeS, Maveaie 


Ammonium 1 a 7 — 
LIVE CATTLE. FANCY MEATS. cant ar ee ee es 

































































October, 1934, to June, 1935, 
Steers, GOCM ....cccccccccsccccseces P ‘ Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... TROMETECO ne sccsccccscesceccesces @$24.00 
Steers, medium Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.... — Be ry double bags, : 
Cows, common and mediu 2 ' Sweetbreads, beef wa per 100 1 BeMwasese @nom 
BU, GOD cccccccccccccceccccoccees di e ES RE FY 2 Blood, dried, 16% ” a sidan aha @ 27% 
zoee kidneys i ceyeteeneeetoueinaens Fish 90s oe, er 11% ammonia, : 
OD dwn o én ¥aneee ed ReKES 8e h f.o.b. fish factory.. 2.60 & 10c 
LIVE CALVES. / a era CRmapiEEI 25 Fish meal. “forelan, 11% % ammonia, mm 
deg EME ~ Binge cdnecciceysoscssicvecsvege 12c a pound 10% B. P. L., C.i.f.......00.e.00. @e— 
Vealers, good and choice............ $ 8.00@ 9.50 Beef hanging tenders................ 20c a pound § Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo- 
WE, SEED. cacevceoscrcesaetees Cae Man T MMT UES hc0s 050 ocsceoteweeveeus 10c a pair nia, 3% A.P.A. f.o.b. fish factories 2.00 & 50c 
GE: GUN. ncwcnctsceicsvercees 3.50@ 4.50 Soda nitrate, per net ton: Bulk. 
B RS’ FAT ‘ 4 AN zane, 1935, inclusive. ... 23.50 
UTCHE £ n Sih Con cases mepedweecoes ¥ 
LIVE LAMBS. a... xe 
i LL 3 isu cetheedeageedsqewes ++» 1.50 percwt. Tankage, ground, 10% em, 
Lambs, good and choice............. $ T.OOG T.75 Brennt Bat ...ccccccccccccce eeeeeee 2.00 per ewt. ee Oe. Bh in akantnteh<esce 2.50 & 10c 
i: SE vce cobacdkocinaeaecnee 6.5 I 3.50 percwt. Tankage, soo 9@10% ‘ammo- 
Lambs, Common ..........0sseeeeee0: bys ee PEEL... caneceeccasune .eee. 2.50 per cwt. nia, 15% B. P. L. bulk.......... 2.25 &10c 
WED ceccweveccedccceseneeccececesde -00@ 3. Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f............. 
— or 5-9 94-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 peg pda eerie en oan 
Hogs, 186 Ib. average, and = - - - up WEP GOR, GEE cecescceseceeseceses @ 26.00 
MR Nowa uesavad 2 yh aiceiecen @$6.50 Prime No. 1 veals. .08 1.80 140 145 1.70 Superphosphate, bulk, f.0.b, Baiti- 
DER PU Wi Seater eracacateveass @ 6.60 Prime No, 2 veals. .07 1.15 1.25 1.20 1.45 more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 8.50 
mee = = a i Bt ae Potash Salt. 
utterm: le. 2.. ¢ ‘ 1.05 1.10 .... Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton..... 12.90 
DRESSED HOGS. Branded grubby.... .04 .65 .75 .80  .90 Kalnit, 14% buik, per ton.......... g 8.50 
POMBE F....cccccce .04 65 -75 -80 -90 Muriate, in bulk, per ton, 40c unit 
Hogs, 90-140 Ib., good to choice...... $12.00@12.50 K20. 
BUTTER Seghipment Oct., 1954, to April, 1985, 2 *% 
a pment Oct. ° 
DRESSED BEEF. Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @B% 50% unground 45 
CITY DRESSED. Creamery, firsts (91 score)..........., Q% 80%, reund 38 
Cates. MERIT, ROBT s oc oc ccevccceecosss @16% Centralized (90 score)............--05. @25% 
Choice, native, light... 15° @16 BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Native, common to fai 14 EGGS Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. - POF 160 PlOCNS. 2. ccecccccccccccee 75.00@ 85.00 
= shin sae, avg. 40 to 45 ibs., 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 14 15 (Mixed Colors.) “yak Gee ai rtesinis @ 65.00 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs. ...14 15 Special packs or hennery selections.... @32 Black or Bn hoofs, per ton...... 45.00@ 50.00 
Good to choice heifers...........seeees- 13 14 Standards 251, @25% White hoofs,. per t gents p By} 
Good to choice COWS. .......++eseeeeeeee ll 12 Se ee ee eee tere 29%, @231, Thich bones, avg. 85 to “66 ite: aH 
Common to fair COWS. ...ccccccccccccces 9 10 ee xT @ ae Fo ie oa ee a ” EE peg RTT IE EG 70.00 
Fresh bologna bulls..........-.seeeeees 7 8 Horns, asoesding to grade........ see 75.008200- 99 
BEEF CUTS LIVE POULTRY. iin 
. Fowls, colored, vi > vie sacrekees @16 r - 
MIS corsa, saweeegcurcen ale 12 @l4 NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
‘Wester. City. Chickens, Rocks ee 17 @19 : 
I ne 20 @22 28 @25 hl ida lace cane ” Receipts of Western dressed meats 
No. 2 ribs... ..-++++.++++. 18 @2 21 @2 and local slaughters under federal in- 
ee rrr ae 34 DRESSED POULTRY. spection at New York for week ended 
No. 2 loins s  aecinacmaieaiae 24 27 28 FRESH KILLED Oct. 13, 1934, with comparisons: 
0. PEnccccccvcscvene “ — 
No. 1 hinds and ribs....17 @19 17 @2 —Fowls—fresh—dry packed—I2 to box— p+ 
— > os < he Md be : ; 
No. 2 hinds and ribs....14 @16 15 @16 Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, @19 West. drsd. meat: Oct. 13 week 
No. 1 rounds...........- 14 @15 14%4@15% Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, @16 se wipoee . pyle a pit 
No. 2 rounds 3 @ 13% @14% Western, 48 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, @15 Steers, carcasses.. 9,696 = 11,898 7,786 
TK DB BOs cccvcccess 2 124%@13 Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, @14 Cows, carcasses... 1,145 1,525 578 
No. chucks.... 5 13 14 Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, @13 Bulls, carcasses... 170 320 57 
No. 2 chucks. 12 @12% : Veals, carcasses. . 9,854 14,209 10,578 
No. 3 chucks ; 11 @i2- Chickens, fresh: Lambs, carcasses. 37,297 43,339 35,543 
DE Cini eeeeeenes se 7 @8& DEED fad sccw een dhewinedwosesciecces 19 @25 Mutton, carcasses. 2,058 2,009 2,905 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. avg...........+-+++ 22 @23 Fowls—frozen—12 to box— eefs cuts, Ibs... 388,355 611,306 1,150,696 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. avg.............04- 17 @18 Western. 60 Yea. © 14 @19 Pork cuts, Ibs... .1,560,761 1,339,909 1,020,540 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg.............. 50 60 ‘ _ 7 igh eagle a iia Local slaughters: 
a , Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...14 @19 c 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg.............. 50 60 rk o1 1 eae 10,347 7,616 7,669 
Should lod ll @i12 Western, 55 to 59 Ibs, to dozezn, Ib...124,@17% s 4 3° 534 12'339 
Pe A KSeRA SS ee ceed eR Cul Hes es _ Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...11 @16 Calves .....+.++-. 14,792 13,53 , 
Serer 47,734 44,250 47,231 
Ducks— WAMU 5 cxcaususdee 72,507 64,217 ~—s«68.281 
DRESSED VEAL. OS A nearer ee 15 @17 : 
. P Squabs—- 
GOOG coccccccccccccevescescoceeecescese ‘ . ‘ y 
Medinm mired, per We eescesseceeseseseess-28 @40 PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
rkeys. frozen: 
ities ll ree ees Core 24 @30 Receipts of Western dressed a 
MEINE corsisncacciewesnccncusuee 20 @24 and local slaughters under city and f 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. ee ee eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
Lambs, prime to choice..............+. 13% @14%4 week ended Oct. 13, 1934: 
IME 6.4 cuindons <tveeaeonnnaete 12%@13'., BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. Week jae 
——_—. — een adeUns seewerenewace Wa@is Prost Prev week 
OCP, FOOD 2. cc cccccccccccecsccccccces Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, fans : warner “er beta rm 
Sheep, medium .........esseeeeeseveees 4 6g 5 New York, Boston, ae and San Francis. a c. Grad. meats: cae - ye et 
co, week ended October 10, 1934: Steers, carcasses ...... 782 2,725 
< : Cows, carcasses ...... 1/471 1,066 
FRESH PORK CUTS October 5 6 ‘8 9 10 UH Bulls, carcasses ...... 379 532 552 
° Chicago .......24% 24% 24% 24% 24% 24% Lamb, carcasses ..-... 1,851 521 1,465 
a © ‘ ; e, aa 26 26 26 26 26 26% Veal, carcasses ...... a 
oS ee eo oe ee, |e... 26% 26% 26% 2h% 26% 26% Mutton, carcasses. 764768 
in se ao ee ae Se 27027) TTT We, BB. oe. fecccceest 361, of 387,697 490,360 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 ibs. ‘avg....13 @14  ‘“@m Fran. ....28% 28% 28% 28% 28% ..-:  Teeal slaughters: onset ae 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 20 @21 Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- a See ee 2,754 2,902 2,1 
Butts, regular, Western................ 144%@15 ter 90 score at Chicago: SRE SS ae 3,097 3,370 by 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg..15 @16 24% 24% 24% 24 24 24u, Hogs dine basa even 16, 103 eo 1 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. R tt ’ bitin teal: ” ee 7,920 6,4 Ps 
PEE ceeniicehisetencnercnusveeee 12 @13 peeps af Daiee te ee ee: 
Pork trimmings, extra iean.. en This Last Last -Since Jan. 1. = fe 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% iean---.--13 @14 — ¢nicago, 38307 2LT55 Holiday 2.571 875 Holiday BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
° go. 28% 27,752 y 2,571,87! 3 
Spareribs ...-. 02s eeeeereceerseeececeees 11 @12 x. Y. |. 441988 441067 Holiday 2,970,335 Holiday , " 
Boston . 11,995 15,124 Holiday 1,050,198 Holiday Receipts of Western dressed meats 
*hi ¢ 7 9 , » 

SMOKED MEATS. Phila. .. 13,057 13,272 Holiday 997,346 Holiday at Boston, week ended Oct. 13, 1934, 
tile NI le ce on Total . 98,587 100,218 Holiday 7, 589,754 Holiday with comparisons: s Pe 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg................. 18 @19 Cold storage movement (lIbs.): Week pat a 
Hams, 12@14 ce ticucecucwdt 18 @19 Same i ended = Prey. 1933. 
Picnics, SE TM os tS anceu vieieore 18 @l4 In Out On hand week day West. drsd. meats: Oct. 13.- week. 1933. 
Picnics, é Se ee ere 13 @l4 Oct. 10. Oct. 10. Oct. 11. last year. Steers, carcasses ...... 2,507 2,355 2,798 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 lbs. avg....19 @20 Chicago .....217,011 35,199 36,438,962 Holiday Cows, carcasses ...... 2,332 1,769 1,708 
Bacon, boneless, Western.............. 23 @26 i cs, cane 150,915 177,297 ae Holiday Bulls, carcasses ...... 24 25 34 
Bacon, boneless, city............cecee. 21 @23 Boston ...... 37,336 19, 779 4,584,203 Holiday Veals, carcasses ...... 756 571 33 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg............... 18 @19 Pee sisave 900 5,461 4,004,041 Holiday Lambs, carcasses .... 18,026 18,648 22,5 1 
I OI os ones cnincaireeesteate 23 @25 ee Mutton, carcasses ... 839 1,58 
GE eee 25 @27 Total .....406,162 257,736 55, 135,92 >, 929 Holiday ee ‘171, 713 205,238 295,885 
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Seamless stee. Kantainer 
Made from ONE PIECE of STEEL 





100% 


100% 
SANITARY 


LEAKPROOI 





No Rivets — No Seams — No Welds! 


Meat packers have found it 
PROFITABLE to use our 
Seamless Kantainer. Most 
durable made. Meets B. A. I. 
requirements. Write! 


Seamless Steel Products Co. 


1071 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Your Special Cooling Problems Are 


Solved GE 
SERILY 


with 

Whatever your cooling needs may be, 
there’s one of the Four Kinds of Frick 
Refrigeration—Ammonia, Carbon-Dioxide, 
Methyl Chloride or Freon—that will solve 
your problem with both economy and 
complete satisfaction. Let the nearest 
Frick Sales-Engineer give you the benefit 
of our half a century of experience in 
refrigerating work. Branches and Dis- 
tributors in 85 principal cities. 


























Do your Floors 


Look Like This? 


+ 





Repair with CLEV-O-CEMENT 
and Make Them Look Like New 





Clev-o-cement performs miracles on old, broken-up cement 
floors. Dries hard overnight and ready for heavy duty service. 
Clev-o-cement is flint hard in 24 hours and tougher than ordi- 
nary cement in 28 days. Clev-o-cement is waterproof and Acid 
Resisting. Bonds perfectly to wet surfaces or under freezing 
temperatures. Guaranteed to satisfy. Manufactured only in 
powder form. Mix with water and apply yourself. Economical. 
Write for full details. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT AND VARNISH CO. 
1322 Marquette Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Week ending October 20, 1934 











for the meat 
packing plant 


Eliminate conden- 
sation on walls 
and ceilings of 
coolers, correct 
excessive mois- 
ture conditions. 


~— growth of 
mold, eliminate 
slimy meats. 

2 


Equalize tem- 
peewee and 
umidity in en- 
tire cooler. 
& 
Save 
time, 
shrink. 
* 
Write for de- 
tails! 


WM. J. 
LOHMAN 


Inc. 
62 Ninth Ave., NewYork City 


chilling 
check 








PATENTS PENDING 
MODEL B2 
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Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


insertion. 


No display. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 









Men Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Miscellaneous 





Salesman 


Resistall, acid and brine resisting paint, 
is of interest to every packing plant. A 
few good territories are open. Can be 
handled as side line. Write in detail to 


Sausage Executive 


Am qualified to direct and manage all sausage 
room operations. Expert knowledge of all prod- 
ucts, including specialties. Reputation for making 
quality sausage from any materials. Expert knowl- 
edge in figuring costs. Can put your sausage de- 





. MA 3 partment on money-making basis. W-713, The 
Reliable Brands Co., 2677 Euclid Heights National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio, cago, Mil. 

Executive 


Salesmanager 


Oklahoma packer wants experienced 
salesmanager who has had experience 
handling salesmen in small organization. 
Must be hustler. W-710, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Comptroller with fifteen years’ office, 
sales and plant experience, thoroughly 
familiar with all phases of packinghouse 
accounting and operation. Willing to 
go anywhere. W-697, THE N/TIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


Want Agency in England? _ 


Meat packers agent with showrooms 
warehouse and office accommodations. 
situated in town of one and one-quarter 
million population in England, seeks addi- 
tional commissions. Over 2,000 live ac. 
counts spread over most of country. 
W-714, The National Provisioner, 300 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. 


Packing Plant 


For sale, very complete small packing 
plant situated in valley of the Great 
Miami, corn belt of Ohio. Abundant live- 
stock at attractive prices. Hogs about $1 
per head under central markets. Annual 
capacity 25,000 to 30,000 hogs, 5,000 to 
6,000 cattle. Inspection invited. Arthur 
Allinger, Trustee, Sidney, Ohio. 








Beef Buyer 


Wanted, beef buyer for small Wisconsin 
city. One experienced in canner cows, 
cutter cows and bulls. Prefer one who 
has knowledge of beef boning. State ex- 
perience and salary expected. W-712, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





Packinghouse Supt. 


Wanted, meat packing superintendent 
with successful sales experience. Capable 
of developing meat specialties and also 
marketing them. Central west location. 
Give full particulars and salary expected. 
W-715, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Expert Sausagemaker 


Well established packing company in western 
Pennsylvania wants expert sausagemaker who will 
Invest $12,000 to secure substantial interest in 
business. Excellent opportunity for right man to 
connect with profitable business established for 20 
years. W-705, The National Provisioner, 300 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Position Wanted 


Packinghouse Executive 


or assistant; cattle buyer; sales or gen- 
eral supervisor seeks connection. Experi- 
ence, 20 years. Single. Prefer small or 
medium size plant. Would consider branch 
management, chain store meat buying, or 
Eastern brokerage arrangement. Excellent 
references. W-706, The National Provi- 
sioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Specialist 


Expert sausagemaker and specialist in prepared 
meat products seeks short term engagements. Will 
undertake elimination of trouble and difficulties 
common to average sausage kitchen, improve pres- 
ent products where improvement is possible, intro- 
duce new and original specialties. Might consider 
permanent proposition after ability is demon- 
strated. Write or wire fully, J. P., 1002 Smith- 
land Ave., La Junta, Colorado. 











Equipment for Sale 


Equipment Wanted 





Reconstructed Machinery 


For sale, No. 43 silent cutter; No. 38 
silent cutter; No. 32 silent cutter; No. 27 
silent cutter; 1,000-pound mixer; 700-pound 
mixer; No. 66 grinder; 400-pound stuffer. 
All thoroughly overhauled. Guaranteed 
like new. Reply FS-707, The National 
ee, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Frozen Meat Cutter 
Wanted, frozen meat cutter. 
Give full particulars. W-709, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 §, 

Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Cooker or Fat Melter 


For sale, Allbright-Nell cooker or fat 
melter, 5 ft. x 12 ft. Complete with 
40-H.P. variable-speed motor, vacuum 
pump, etc. Used for experimental work 
only. Like new. Cobwell Reduction 
Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Grinder 


For sale, No. 56 “Buffalo” grinder, 
motor drive, without motor. New. 
Reasonable price. FS-708, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 





“Boss” Dehairer 


For sale, one “Boss” 10X dehairer, 21 
ft. cast-iron scalding tub, and a gambrel- 
ing table made of galvanized pipe. All 
first-class condition, used only short time. 
For sale because of installing larger ca- 
pacity machine. FS-693, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition, Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Provision Salesman 


Would like to represent firm that can 
make overnight deliveries to New York 
City. Can handle large tonnage manufac- 
tured goods such as: frankfurters, bologna, 
and sausage. Have substantial following 
in this territory. Commission basis only. 
W-711, The National Provisioner, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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Rendering Equipment 


For sale, 10 Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6’x30 
long, each with 37—4” tubes. Complete Hydro- 

nated Oil Plant. Send for circulars listing 

tinders, Melters, Lard Rolls, Filter Presses, Cook- 
ers, Cutters, Meat Mixers, Hammer Mills, Disinte- 
grators, Kettles, etc. What idle machinery have 
you for sale? 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 

14-19 Park Row, New York City 


Hog Bone Crushers 


Wanted, two Diamond hog bone 
crushers. State condition, size 
and price. Reply to Banfield Bros. 
Packing Co., P. O. Box 2016, 
Tulsa, Okla. 








SELL or BUY 
LOCATE a JOB 


FILL an OPENING 


All can be accomplished 
through the classified columns of | 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


No matter what your mes- 
sage is, it will reach the en- 
tire packing industry in this 
section. There’s a buyer for 
every seller. There’s a man 
for every job. All youn 
do is make certain that your 
wants come to the attention 
of enough people. Send in 
your classified ad today. 
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612-14-16 WEST YORK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“IN SPICES, TOO, THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST” 
BUTCHERS MILLS BRAND 

















WIRK 


GARMENT INDUSTRIES, INC. 





for 
Correct Work Clothing 
CZ - Frocks Luggers 
Sis 2) Jackets Overalls 


Oiled Aprons 
White Aprons 
One Piece Suits 
Wool Melton Coats 


Uniforms of Cotton Materials 
and Caps to Match. 


Names, monograms or trade mark 
embroidered on garments. This is 
a most effective way to advertise 
your business. If you’ll send us 
what you desire to reproduce on 
work garments, we'll be glad to 
embroider it for you Free on a 
piece of cloth. 


Send for Our Catalog 


Wirk Garment Industries, Inc. 
300 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














MAPLEINE 


a pure vegetable 
flavoring, has a re- 
markable affinity for 
ham and sausages. 


@® CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
130PR North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
654PR Dearborn Street, Seattle, Washington 

















SUNFIRST 


THE FINEST PAPRIKA 
THAT SPAIN PRODUCES 


SUNFIRST Spanish paprika 
imparts to sausage a bright 
color and distinctive flavor 
that increases sales and 


BUILDS PROFITS! 
Your Spice House can supply SUNFIRST 
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For Quality Meat 
Products 


KUTMIXER 


| 













Write for 
circular 


THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE CO. 


3325 ALLEN STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 


J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 








Oleo Oils Stock Foods 
Stearine Calf Heads 
Tallows Cracklings 


Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Pickled Skins Horns 
Packer Hides Cattle Switches 





Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
NEW YORK CITY 


43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 





























SPICE GRINDERS 


SINCE 1842 


Knickerbocker Mills Co. 


601-621 WEST 26th STREET 
New York Citv 








C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 





HAMS LARD 
BACON DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 


QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 


































all grinding requirements 
of rendering plants. Takes 
fats, bones, carcas- 
ses, viscera, etc Re- 
duces everything to 
aniform degree of 
fineness at low oper- 
ating cost! Let us analyze 
your requirements and 
make cost-cutting recom- 
mendations. Write! 









ma power, 





BUI 
M & M HOG PROFITS 


labor, 
space. In- 


creases mel- 


Arbogast &Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 





ter capacity. 

Makes 
ground prod- 
uct give up 
fat and mois- 
ture readily. 
Cuts opera- 











Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 











ting costs! 


OUR 80th ANNIVERSARY 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 


MITTS & MERRILL, 1001-51 s. Water st., SAGINAW, MICH. 






























“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly 
sanitary and so sturdy and 
strong it will outwear other 
makes. Furnished heavily 
galvanized or of Monel Metal, 
as preferred. 

Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
**‘HALLOWELL’’ Packing 
Plant Equipment. 


STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 





Pat. applied for 


Fiy. 1096 — “Hallowell” 
Liver Truck 


Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 











— —— 


WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., in. | 














Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 














HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street Chicago 


————— 
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American Dry Milk Institute, Inc.... ff 
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East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 





RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, lowa 

















KINGAN’S 


“Reliable” Brand 
HAMS — BACON — LARD — SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS — OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE — BUTTER —EGGS—POULTRY 


A full line of Fresh Pork—Beef—Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides—Hair—Digester Tankage 


KINGAN &Co. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Main Plant, /ndianapolis Established 1845 





HORMEL 


ot oleo]} oie tele)» 








Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 
































St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
D. A. Bell, Boston, ‘ashington, D. 
M. Weinstein Co. Philadelphia, Pa, #- D. amiss{ ¥, Baltimore, Md. 














THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruff W. OC. Ford B. L. ya P. G. Gray Co. 
259 W. 14th St. 88 N. Delaware Av. 631 Penn.Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 
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Daily Market Service 
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in C e The Allbright-Nell Co. has been designing and man- 


ufacturing quality equipment for the Meat Industry. We have en- 
deavored to develop and perfect all mechanical devices used in the Meat 
Industry to the highest degree of efficiency. We have adopted the motto: 
“The best is the cheapest,” and have strictly adhered to it in both buying 
raw materials and using skilled labor. Today, the Anco Trademark on 
Packinghouse Machinery signifies “Best Quality.” The experience and 
knowledge which we have gained in the past 32 years are at the disposal 
of all users of Anco products. We are prepared to serve the Industry 
for another 32 years and solicit your patronage in the hope of being of 
even greater service to you in the coming years. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office 
117 Liberty Street P 111 Sutter St. 
New sg N. ¥. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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